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PART   I. 
CHAPTER    I. 

"Where  is  Kirsteen?" 

"Deed,  mem,  I  canna  teil  you;  and  if  you  would 
be  guided  by  me  you  wouldna  wail  and  cry  for  Kirsteen, 
night  and  day.  You're  getting  into  real  ill  habits  with 
her  to  do  everything  for  you.  And  the  poor  lassie  has 
not  a  meenit  to  hersel'.  She's  on  the  run  from  mom- 
ing  to  night.  Bring  me  this,  and  get  me  that.  I  ken 
you're  very  weakly  and  life's  a  great  trouble,  but  I 
would  fain  have  ye  take  a  little  thought  for  her  too." 

Mrs.  Douglas  looked  as  if  she  might  cry  under 
Marg'ret's  reproof.  She  was  a  pale  pink  woman  seated 
in  a  large  high  easy-chair,  so-called,  something  like  a 
porter's  chair.  It  was  not  particularly  easy,  but  it  was 
fiUed  with  pillows,  and  was  the  best  that  the  locality 
and  the  time  could  supply.  Her  voice  had  a  sound  of 
tears  in  it  as  she  replied: 
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**lf  you  were  as  weak  as  I  am,  Margaret,  and  pains 
fioiu  head  to  foot,  you  would  know  better — and  not 
griidge  me  the  only  corafort  I  have." 

"Me  grudge  ye  ainything!  no  for  the  world;  except 
just  that  bairn's  tirae  and  a'  her  life  that  might  be  at 
its  brightest;  but  poor  thing,  poor  thing!"  said  Marg'ret, 
shaking  her  head. 

The  scene  was  the  parlour  at  Drumcarro,  in  the 
wilds  of  Argyllshire,  the  Speakers,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  de  jure,  and  she  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
de  facto,  Marg'ret  the  housekeeper,  cook,  lad/s  maid, 
and  general  raanager  of  everything.  Mrs.  Douglas  had 
brought  Margaret  with  her  as  her  maid  when  she  came 
to  Drumcarro  as  a  bride  some  thirty  years  before;  but 
as  she  went  on  having  child  after  child  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  without  much  stamina  of  either  mind  or 
body  to  Support  that  continual  strain,  Marg'ret  had 
gradually  become  more  and  more  the  deputy  and  re- 
presentative,  the  real  Substitute  of  the  feminine  head 
of  the  house.  Not  much  was  demanded  of  that 
functionary  so  far  as  the  management  of  its  wider 
affairs  went.  Her  husband  was  an  arbitrary  and  high- 
tempered  man,  whose  will  was  absolute  in  the  family, 
who  took  counsel  with  no  one,  and  who  after  the  few 
complaisances  of  a  grim  honeymoon  let  his  wife  drop 
into  the  harmless  position  of  a  nonentity,  which  indeed 
was  that  which  was  best  fitted  for  her.  All  her  active 
duties  one  by  one  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Marg'ret, 
whose  first  tender  impulse  to  save  the  mistress  whom 
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she  loved  from  toils  unfitted  for  her,  had  gradually 
developed  into  the  self-confidence  and  universal  as- 
sumption  of  an  able  and  energetic  housekeeper  born 
to  organize  and  adrainister.  Margaret  did  not  know 
what  these  fine  words  meant,  but  she  knew  "her  work," 
as  she  would  have  said,  and  by  degrees  had  taken 
everything  in  the  house  and  many  things  outside  it 
into  her  hands.  It  was  to  her  that  the  family  went  for 
everything,  who  was  the  giver  of  all  indulgences,  the 
only  person  who  dared  speak  to  "the  maister,"  when 
clothes  were  wanted  or  any  new  thing.  She  was  an 
excellent  cook,  a  good  manager,  combining  all  the 
qualities  that  make  a  house  comfortable,  and  she  was 
the  only  one  in  the  house  who  was  not  afraid  of  "the 
maister,"  of  whom  on  the  contrary  he  stood  in  a  little 
awe.  A  wife  cannot  throw  up  her  Situation  with  the 
certainty  of  finding  another  at  a  moraent's  notice  as  a 
good  housekeeper  can  do — even  if  she  has  spirit  enough 
to  entertain  such  an  idea.  And  poor  Mrs.  Douglas 
had  no  spirit,  no  health,  little  brains  to  begin  with  and 
none  left  now,  after  thirty  years  of  doraestic  tyranny 
and  "a  bairntime"  of  fourteen  children.  What  could 
such  a  poor  soul  do  but  fall  into  invalidism  with  so 
many  excellent  reasons  constantly  recurring  for  adopt- 
ing  the  habits  of  that  State  and  its  pathos  and  helpless- 
ness?  especially  with  Marg'ret  to  fall  back  upon,  who, 
though  she  would  sometimes  speak  her  mind  to  her 
mistress,  nursed  and  tended,  watched  over  and  guarded 
her  with  the  most  unfailing  care.     Drumcarro  himself 
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(as  he  liked  to  be  called)  scarcely  dared  to  be  very  un- 
civil  to  bis  wife  in  Marg'ret's  presence.  He  knew  better 
than  to  quarrel  with  the  woman  who  kept  so  rauch  com- 
fort  with  so  little  expense  in  bis  spare  yet  crowded  house. 

"Who  is  your  *poor  thing,  poor  thing'?"  said  a 
cheerful  voice,  with  a  mimicry  of  Marg'ret's  manner 
and  her  accent  (for  Marg'ret  said  poor  as  if  it  were 
written  with  a  French  u,  that  sound  so  difficult  to 
English  lips)  "would  it  be  the  colley  dogue  or  the 
canary  bird  or  maybe  the  mistress  of  the  house?" 

Margaret  turned  round  upon  the  only  antagonist  in 
the  house  who  could  hold  head  against  her,  or  whom 
she  could  not  crush  at  a  blow — Kirsteen,  the  second 
daughter,  who  came  in  at  this  moment,  quite  softly 
but  with  a  sudden  burst  open  of  the  door,  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  noise  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  her  to  make,  and  the  quietness  essential  to 
the  invalides  comfort.  She  was  a  girl  of  nearly  twenty, 
a  daughter  of  the  hills,  strongly  built,  not  slim  but 
trim,  with  red  hair  and  brown  eyes  and  a  wonderful 
complexion,  the  pure  whiteness  like  milk  which  so 
often  goes  with  those  ruddy  locks,  and  the  colour  of 
health  and  fine  air  on  her  cheeks.  I  would  have 
darkened  and  smoothed  my  Kirsteen's  abundant  hair 
if  I  could,  for  in  those  days  nobody  admired  it.  The 
type  of  beauty  to  which  the  palra  was  given  was  the 
pale  and  elegant  type,  with  hair  like  night  and  starry 
eyes  either  blue  or  dark;  and  accordingly  Kirsteen  was 
not  considered  a  pretty  girl,  though  there  were  many 
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who  liked  her  looks  in  spite  of  her  red  hair,  which  was 
how  people  expressed  their  opinion  then.  It  was  so 
abundant  and  so  vigorous  and  fuU  of  curl  that  it  cost 
her  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  keep  it  moderately 
tidy,  whereas  "smooth  as  satin"  was  the  required  per- 
fecti<Mi  of  ladies'  locks.  Her  eyes  were  brown,  not 
nearly  dark  enough  for  the  requirements  of  the  time, 
a  kind  of  hazel  indeed,  sometimes  so  füll  of  light  that 
they  dazzled  the  spectator  and  looked  like  gold — also 
quite  out  of  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  day. 
She  was  slightly  freckled:  she  was,  as  I  have  said, 
strongly  built;  and  in  the  dress  of  the  time,  a  very 
Short  bodice  and  a  very  straight  and  scanty  skirt,  her 
proportions  were  scarcely  elegant,  but  her  waist  was 
round  if  not  very  small,  and  her  arms,  in  their  short 
sleeves,  shapely  and  well  formed,  and  whiter  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  their  constant  exposure  to 
air  and  sun,  for  Kirsteen  only  put  on  her  gloves  on 
serious  occasions.  The  air  of  health  and  brightness 
and  vigour  about  her  altogether,  made  her  appearance 
like  that  of  a  burst  of  sunshine  into  this  very  shady 
place. 

"'Deed,"  said  Marg'ret,  putting  her  hands  on  each 
side  of  her  own  substantial  waist  in  a  way  which  has 
always  been  supposed  to  imply  a  certain  defiance,  "it 
was  just  you  yourseF." 

"Me!"  the  girl  cried  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
shout  She  cast  a  laughing  glance  round  with  an  ap- 
parent  attempt  to  discover  some  cause   for  the  pity. 
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•*\Vh;it  have  I  done  wrong  now?"  Then  her  eyes  came 
back  to  the  troubled  almost  whimpering  pathos  of  her 
mother's  looks,  and  a  cloud  came  over  her  bright 
countenance.  "What  has  she  been  sa3dng,  mother, 
about  me?" 

"She  says  Fm  crying  on  you  for  something  day  and 
night,  and  that  you  never  have  a  minute  to  yourself;  and 
oh,  Kirsteen,  ray  dear,  I  fear  it's  true." 

Kirsteen  put  her  arms  akimbo  too,  and  confronted 
Margaret  with  laughing  defiance.  They  were  not  un- 
like  each  other,  both  of  them  types  of  powerful  and 
capable  womanhood,  the  eider  purely  and  strongly 
practical,  the  other  touched  with  fancy  and  poetry  and 
perhaps  sorae  of  the  instincts  of  gentle  blood,  though 
neither  in  father  nor  mother  were  theremany  graces 
to  inherit.  "You  are  just  a  leein'  woman,"  said  the 
girl  with  a  flash  of  her  bright  eyes.  "Why,  it's  my 
life!  What  would  I  do  without  my  Minnie? — as  the 
song  says."  And  she  began  to  sing  in  a  fresh,  sweet, 
but  uncultivated  voice: 

*^He  turned  him  right  and  round  about, 
Said,  Scom  not  at  my  mither, 
True  loves  I  may  get  mony  an  ane 
But  Minnie  ne'er  anither." 

Before  Kirsteen's  song  came  to  an  end,  however, 
her  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears.  "What  were  you 
wanting,  mother,"  she  said  hastily  as  she  dropped 
the  tune  which  was  a  very  simple  one,  "to  make  her 
speak?" 
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"Oh,  I  was  wanting  nothing,  nothing  in  particular. 
I  was  wanting  my  pillows  shifted  a  little,  and  the  big 
plaiden  shawl  for  my  knees,  and  one  of  my  wires  that 
feil  out  of  my  reach,  and  my  other  clew  for  I'm  nearly 
at  the  end  of  this  one.  Ay !  that's  better;  there  is  nobody 
that  knows  how  to  make  me  comfortable  but  you." 

For  Kirsteen  in  the  meantime  had  begun  to  do, 
with  swift  and  noiseless  care,  all  that  was  wanted,  find- 
ing  the  clew,  or  ball  of  worsted  for  the  stocking  her 
mother  was  knitting,  as  she  swept  softly  past  to  get  the 
big  shawl,  on  her  way  to  the  side  of  the  chair  where 
she  arranged  the  pillows  with  deft  accustomed  skill.  It 
did  not  take  a  minute  to  supply  all  these  simple  re- 
quirements.  Marg'ret  looked  on,  without  moving  while 
all  was  done,  and  caught  the  look  half-soothed,  half- 
peevish,  which  the  invaUd  cast  round  to  see  if  there 
was  not  soraething  eise  that  she  wanted.  "You  may 
put  down  that  book  off  the  mantelpiece  that  Robbie  left 
there,'*  Mrs.  Douglas  said,  finding  nothing  eise  to  sug- 
gest;  "it  will  curl  up  at  the  comers,  and  your  father 
will  be  ill-pleased — " 

"Weel,"  Said  Margaret,  "now  ye've  got  your  slave, 
Fm  thinking  yeVe  nae  mair  need  of  me,  and  there's 
the  grand  supper  to  think  of,  that  the  maister's  aye  sae 
keen  about.  When  will  ye  have  markit  a'  thae  things, 
Miss  Kirsteen?  For  I  mann  see  to  the  laddie's  packing 
before  it's  ower  late." 

"There's  the  last  half  dozen  of  handkerchiefs  to 
do;  but  I'U  not  take  long,  and  the/re  small  things  that 
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can  go  intö  any  coraer.  TU  do  them  now,"  said  Kir- 
steen  with  a  little  sigh. 

"There's  nae  hurry;"  Marg'ret  paused  a  little,  then 
caught  the  girl  by  the  sleeve,  "just  take  another  tum 
in  the  bonnie  aftemoon  before  the  sun's  down,"  she 
Said  in  a  low  tone,  "there's  plenty  of  time.  Run  away, 
my  bonnie  lamb.     I'U  see  the  mistress  wants  naething." 

"And  you  that  have  the  supper  and  the  packing 
and  all  on  your  hands!  No,  no.  I'll  do  them  now. 
You  may  go  to  your  work,"  said  Kirsteen  with  a  look 
half  tender,  half  peremptory.  She  carried  her  work  to 
the  window  and  sat  down  there  with  the  white  hand- 
kerchiefs  in  her  hand. 

"And  what  colour  will  you  mark  them  in,  Kirsteen? 
You  have  neither  cotton  nor  silk  to  do  it." 

Kirsteen  raised  her  head  and  puUed  out  a  long 
thread  of  her  red  hair.  "I  am  going  to  do  it  in  this 
colour,"  she  said  with  a  slight  blush  and  smile.  It  was 
not  an  unusual  little  piece  of  sentiment  in  those  days 
and  the  mother  accepted  it  calraly. 

"My  colour  of  hair,"  she  said,  sraoothing  with  a 
little  complaisance  her  scanty  dark  locks  under  her 
cap,  "was  more  fit  for  that  than  yours,  Kirsteen,  but 
Robbie  will  like  to  have  it  all  the  same." 

Kirsteen  laughed  a  little  consciously  while  she  pro- 
ceeded  with  her  work.  She  was  quite  willing  to  allow 
that  a  thread  of  her  mother's  dark  hair  would  be  better. 
"I  will  do  one  with  yours  for  Robbie,"  she  said,  "and 
the  rest  with  mine." 
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"But  they're  all  for  Robbie,"  said  the  mother. 

"Yes,  yes,"  Kirsteen  replied  with  again  that  con- 
scious  look,  the  colour  mantling  to  her  cheeks,  a  soft 
moisture  filling  her  eyes.  The  handkerchief  was  marked 
in  fine  delicate  little  cross  stitches  upon  the  white  cani- 
bric,  and  though  Mrs.  Douglas's  dark  hair  was  like  a 
spider's  web,  the  red  of  Eürsteen's  shone  upon  the  fine 
fabric  hke  a  thread  of  gold. 

The  handkerchiefs  were  not  yet  finished  when  two 
yonng  men  came  into  the  room,  one  so  like  Kirsteen 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  identifying  him  as  her 
brother,  the  other  a  swarthy  youth  a  little  older,  tall 
and  strong  and  well  knit.  Robbie  was  on  the  eve  of 
his  Start  in  life,  leaving  home,  and  Ronald  Drummond, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  going  with  him.  They  were  both  bound  with  com- 
missions  in  the  Company's  Service  for  India,  where  half 
of  the  long-legged  youths,  sons  of  little  Highland  lairds 
and  Lowland  gentlemen,  with  good  blood  and  plenty 
of  pride  and  no  money,  the  Quentin  Durwards  of  the 
early  nineteenth  Century,  found  an  appropriate  career. 
The  period  was  that  of  the  brief  peace  which  lasted 
only  so  long  as  Napoleon  was  at  Elba,  long  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  young  men  that  there  was  to  be 
no  Chance  of  renewed  fighting  nearer  home  and  to 
make  them  content  with  their  destination.  They  had 
been  bred  for  this  destination  from  their  cradles,  and 
Robbie  Douglas  at  least  was  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  dullness  of  Drumcarro  to  a  larger  life,     Several  of 
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his  brothers  were  already  in  India,  and  the  younger 
ones  looked  to  no  other  fate  but  that  of  foUowing. 
As  for  the  girls  they  did  not  count  for  much.  He  was 
sorry  to  say'good-bye  to  Kirsteen,  but  that  did  not 
weigh  down  his  heart.  He  was  in  high  excitement, 
eager  about  his  new  outfit,  his  uniform,  all  the  novel 
possessions  which  were  doubly  enchanting  to  a  boy 
who  had  never  before  possessed  anything  of  his  own. 
He  was  eighteen,  and  to  become  all  at  once  a  man,  an 
officer,  an  independent  individuahty,  was  enough  to 
turn  the  head  of  any  youth. 

Ronald  Drummond  was  different.  He  was  going 
from  a  much  more  genial  home:  he  had  already  tasted 
the  sweets  of  independence,  having  served  in  the  last 
campaign  in  the  Peninsula  and  been  wounded,  which 
was  a  thing  that  raised  him  still  higher  in  the  scale  of 
life  than  the  three  years'  advantage  in  respect  of  age 
which  he  had  over  his  young  comrade.  He  was  neither 
so  cheerful  nor  so  much  excited  as  Robbie.  He  came 
and  stood  over  Kirsteen  as  she  drew  closer  and  closer 
to  the  window  to  end  her  work  before  the  light  had 
gone. 

"You  are  working  it  with  your  hair!"  he  said,  sud- 
denly,  perceiving  the  nature  of  the  long  curling  thread 
with  which  she  threaded  her  needle. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  demurely,  holding  up  her  work  to 
the  light.     "What  did  you  think  it  was?" 

"I  thought  it  was  gold  thread,"  he  said.  And  then 
he  took  up  one  of  the  handkerchiefs  already  completed 


from  the  table.  "R.  D.,"  he  said.  "That's  ray  name 
too." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Kirsteen,  as  if  she  had  now  dis- 
covered  the  fact  for  the  first  time. 

"Nobody  will  do  anything  like  that  for  me,"  he 
added,  pathetically. 

"Oh,  Ronald!  if  not  the  hairs  of  their  heads  büt 
the  heads  themselves  would  do  ye  good  ye  should  have 
them — and  that  ye  know." 

"It  is  very  true,"  said  Ronald,  "and  thank  you, 
Kirsteen,  for  reminding  me  how  good  they  are;  but," 
he  added,  after  a  moment,  in  a  low  voice,  "they  are 
not  you" 

She  gave  vent  to  a  very  feeble  laugh  which  was  füll 
of  emotion.     "No,  they  could  not  be  that,"  she  said. 

"And  R.  D.  is  my  name  too,"  said  the  young 
man.  "Kirsteen!"  She  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment 
in  the  light  that  was  fading  slowly  out  of  the  skies. 
He  had  taken  one  of  the  handkerchiefs  from  the  pile, 
and  touching  her  sleeve  with  one  hand  to  call  her  at- 
tention, put  the  little  glistening  letters  to  his  Ups  and 
then  placed  the  handkerchief  carefuUy  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat.  Standing  as  he  did,  shutting  out, 
as  she  complained,  all  the  light  from  Mrs.  Douglas,  this 
little  action  was  quite  unseen,  except  by  the  one  person 
who  was  intended  to  see  it  Kirsteen  could  make  no 
reply  nor  objection,  for  her  heart  was  too  füll  for 
Speech.  Her  trembling  hand,  arrested  in  its  work, 
dropped  into  his  for  a  moment.     He  whispered  some- 
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thing  eise,  she  scarcely  knew  what^-and  Ihen  Margaret 
marched  into  the  room  with  the  two  candles  which  were 
all  the  lights  ever  used  in  Drumcarro  parlour,  and  all 
was  over  and  done. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

There  was  "a  grand  supper,"  as  Marg'ret  had  an- 
nounced,  at  Drumcarro  this  evening,  for  which,  though 
it  was  almost  entirely  a  family  party,  solemn  prepara- 
tions  were  being  made.  The  house  was  füll  of  an  un- 
usual  odour  of  good  cheer,  unusual  goings  and  Comings 
through  the  house  betrayed  the  excitement  and  sense 
of  a  great  event  approaching  which  was  diffused  through 
the  family.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  family  dinner 
took  place  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon,  followed  by  tea  at  seven  with  much  wealth  of 
scones  and  jam,  new-laid  eggs  and  other  home  produce 
— and  the  day  ended  for  the  eiders  by  the  production 
of  "the  tray"  with  its  case  of  spirit-bottles  and  accora- 
panying  hot  water.  Now  and  then  by  times,  however, 
this  great  ceremonial  of  a  supper  took  place,  always  on 
the  eve  of  the  departure  of  one  of  the  boys  to  make 
their  fortune  in  the  world.  These  occasions  were  con- 
sequently  not  surrounded  by  the  brightest  recollections 
to  the  grown-up  portion  of  the  family,  or  to  their  mother, 
The  supper  indeed  to  her  was  a  feast  of  tears,  probably 
as  great,  though  a  more  usual  indulgence  than  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  festival.  It  was  rarely  that 
Mrs.  Douglas  ventured  to  weep  in  presence  of  her  lord, 
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but  on  that  night  he  said  nothing,  made  no  comment 
apon  her  red  eyes,  and  suffered  the  whimper  in  her 
voice  without  any  harsh,  "Hold  your  tongue,  woman!" 
sudi  as  usually  subdued  her.  And  it  was  recognized 
in  the  house  that  it  was  the  mother's  role  and  privilege 
on  these  occasions  to  cry.  The  children  were  not  dis- 
tarbed  by  it  as  they  might  have  been  by  tears  which 
they  were  less  accustomed  to  see  shed. 

The  dining-roora  was  the  best  room  in  Drumcarro, 
as  in  many  Scotch  houses  of  the  kind,  being  recognized 
as  the  real  centre  of  life,  the  special  room  of  "the 
maister"  and  the  scene  of  all  the  greater  events  in  the 
family.  There  were  two  Windows  in  it  which  at  a  time 
when  the  existence  of  the  window-tax  curtailed  the  light, 
was  of  itself  a  fine  feature,  and  it  was  well-sized  and 
not  badly  furnished,  with  a  multitude  of  substantial 
mahogany  chairs,  sideboard,  cellaret,  and  a  long  dining 
table  of  very  dark  mahogany,  shining  like  a  black 
mirror,  which  was  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  almost 
any  length,  and  which  had  attained  the  very  highest 
polish  of  which  wood  was  capable.  Covered  with  a 
dazzling  white  cloth,  lighted  with  four  candles,  a  most 
unusual  splendour — set  in  the  silver  candlesticks,  which 
were  the  pride  of  the  family — and  surrounded  by  all 
the  Douglases  who  still  remained  at  home,  it  was  an 
imposing  sight.  Flowers  had  not  yet  been  thought  of 
as  decorations  of  a  table;  such  frivolities  were  far  in 
the  depths  of  time.  A  large  Square  dish  set  in  a  high 
Stand  of  plated  silver  with  straggling  branches  extend- 
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ing  from  it  on  every  side,  each  of  which  contained  a 
smaller  dish  füll  of  confectionery,  pieces  of  coloured 
"rock''  from  Edinburgh,  and  sweeties  procured  from 
"the  merchant's"  for  the  occasion,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  table.  It  was  called  the  e'pergne  and  was  con- 
sidered  very  splendid.  The  central  dish  was  piled  high 
with  ruddy  apples,  which  gave  an  agreeable  piece  of 
colour,  if  any  one  had  thought  of  such  fantastic  foUy. 
The  four  candlesticks,  each  with  a  pair  of  snufTers  in 
its  tray  placed  between  them,  completed  the  decorative 
portion  of  the  table.  The  candles  were  not  the  delicate 
articles  which  advancing  civilization  has  leamed  how  to 
produce,  but  smoky  "moulds"  which  tinged  the  atmo- 
sphere  with  a  perceptible  emanation,  especially  when 
they  stood  in  need  of  snuffing.  They  threw  a  ruddy 
light  upon  the  faces  closely  assembled  round  the  board, 
bringing  out  most  fully  those  of  the  more  youthful 
members  of  the  family,  and  fading  dismally  towards  the 
ends  of  the  long  table  at  which  the  principal  personages 
were  placed.  There  were  but  two  visitors  of  the  party, 
one  the  minister,  invited  in  right  of  having  more  or  less 
superintended  Robbie's  studies,  such  as  they  were,  and 
seated  on  Mrs.  Douglas's  right  hand;  the  other  an  old 
Miss  Douglas  known  as  Aunt  Eelen,  from  whom  there 
were  certain  expectations  and  who  occupied  a  similar 
place  of  honour  by  the  side  of  Drumcarro.  The  hero 
of  the  evening  was  at  his  father's  left  hand.  The  rest 
of  the  party  were  Mary  the  eldest  daughter,  Jeanie  the 
youngest,  Kirsteen,  and  two  boys  aged  fourteen  and 
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twclve  respectively,  the  remaining  sons  of  the  house« 
The  fare  was  excellent,  and  in  another  region  might 
ha  VC  been  thought  luxurious;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  that  the  large  dish  of  delicious  trout  which 
stood  Smoking  before  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  the  correspond- 
ing  hecatomb  of  grouse  to  which  her  husband  helped 
the  Company  after  the  trout  had  been  disposed  of,  came 
from  the  loch  and  the  moor  on  Drumcarro  estate,  and 
thcrefore  were  as  much  home  produce  as  the  eggs  and 
the  Cream.  This  fact  elicited  a  somewhat  sharp  criticism 
from  Miss  Eelen  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

"The  grouse  is  no  doubt  very  good,"  she  said,  "and 
being  to  the  manner  born  as  ye  may  say,  I  never  tire 
of  it;  but  for  a  genteel  supper  like  what  you  have 
always  given  to  the  lads — " 

"Faith,"  said  the  laird,  "they'U  find  it  most  genteel 
where  they're  going.  The  EngHshraen  will  think  it  the 
finest  table  in  the  world  when  they  hear  we  have  grouse 
every  day;  and  Robbie's  no  bound  to  condescend  upon 
the  number  of  other  dishes.    I  know  what  I  am  doing." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt:  I  was  only  making  a  remark. 
Now  I  think  a  bit  of  cod  from  the  sea  or  a  made  dish 
of  fine  collops,  or  just  a  something  tossed  up  with  a  bit 
of  veal,  they're  more  genteel — and  I  know  that's  what 
you're  always  thinking  of,  Neil — of  course,  for  the  boys' 
sakes " 

"There's  a  made  dish  Coming,  mem,"  said  Merran, 
who  was  waiting. 

"Oh,    there's    a   made    dish    Coming!     I   thought 
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Marg'ret  would  mind  what  was  for  the  credit  of  the 
house.  Robbie,  my  man,  ye  ought  to  feel  yourself  a 
great  personage  with  all  the  phrase  that's  made  for  you. 
When  Sandy  went  away,  who  was  the  first,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  haggis — but  we've  leamed  many  things 
since  then." 

"A  haggis  is  a  very  good  thing,  it's  fit  for  a  king's 
table." 

"But  not  what  you  would  call  refined,  nor  genteel. 
Give  me  the  leg  and  a  piece  of  the  back — there's  more 
taste  in  it.  I  hope  you  will  always  be  grateful  to  your 
father  for  giving  ye  such  a  grand  set  out." 

"I  think,"  Said  the  minister  at  the  other  end,  "that 
you  and  Drumcarro,  mem,  give  yourselves  more  and 
more  trouble  every  son  that  leaves  ye.  This  is  the  fifth 
I  have  Seen." 

"Oh,  don't  say  me,  Mr.  Pyper,"  said  the  mother. 
"I  know  just  nothing  about  it — when  your  son's  going 
away,  and  ye  think  ye  may  never  set  eyes  on  him  again, 
who's  to  think  of  eating  and  drinking?  He  may  do  it, 
but  not  me." 

"That's  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Pyper.  "Still,  to  give 
tbe  lad  a  something  pleasurable  to  look  back  upon,  a 
last  feast,  so  to  speak,  has  many  points  in  its  favour. 
A  lad's  mind  is  füll  of  materialism,  as  you  may  call  it, 
and  he  will  mind  all  the  faces  round  the  friendly 
board." 

"It's  not  very  friendly  to  me,"  said  the  mother,  with 
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a  sob,  "my  four  bonny  boys  all  away,  and  now  Robbie. 
It  just  breaks  my  heart/' 

"But  what  would  you  do  with  them,  mem,  if  they 
were  here?"  said  the  sensible  minister;  "four  big  men, 
for  they're  all  men  by  this  time,  about  the  house?  No, 
no,  my  dear  leddy,  you  must  not  complain.  Such  fine 
openings  for  them  all!  and  every  one  getting  on." 

"But  what  does  that  matter  to  me,  Mr.  Pyper,  if  I 
am  never  to  see  one  of  them  again?" 

"Oh,  yes,  mem,  it  matters — oh,  ay,  it  matters  much. 
The  young  of  no  species,  much  less  the  human,  can 
bide  at  home.  Fathers  and  mothers  in  the  lower  crea- 
tion  just  throw  them  off,  and  there's  an  end.  But  you 
do  more  than  that.  You  put  them  in  the  best  way  of 
doing  for  themselves,  and  the  King  himself  cannot  do 
better.  Alas!"  said  the  minister,  "no  half  so  well, 
decent  man — for  look  at  all  these  young  princes,  one 
wilder  than  the  other.  And  every  one  of  yours  doing 
so  well." 

"Oh,  yes,  they're  doing  well  enough — but  such  a 
long  way  away.  And  me  so  dehcate.  And  Robbie 
never  quite  strong  since  he  had  the  measles.  It's  bome 
in  upon  me  that  I  will  never  see  him  again." 

"You  need  not  say  it,  mother,"  said  Klirsteen,  "for 
that's  what  nobody  can  know;  and  it's  just  as  likely  he 
may  be  sent  home  with  despatches,  or  some  great 
grandee  take  a  fancy  to  him  and  bring  him  back.  And 
when  we're  sitting  some  day  working  our  stockings  he'll 
come  linking  in  by  the  parlour  door." 
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"Oh,  you're  just  as  light  as  air/'  said  the  mother; 
"there's  nothing  serious  in  ye.  You  think  going  to 
India  is  just  like  going  to  the  fair.'' 

Kirsteen  darted  a  quick  glance  at  her  mother,  but 
said  no  more.  Her  eyes  kept  filling  much  against  her 
will.  She  was  in  great  terror  lest  a  big  drop  might 
brim  over  and  run  down  her  cheek,  tö  be  spied  at  once 
by  Jeanie  or  the  boys.  For  nothing  would  be  hid  from 
these  little  things:  they  could  note  at  the  same  moment 
the  last  bit  of  a  bird  which  they  had  all  counted  on, 
being  transferred  to  Aunt  Eelen's  plate,  and  keep  an 
eye  upon  the  favourite  apple  each  had  chosen,  and  spy 
that  suspicious  brightness  in  Kirsteen's  eyes.  Nothing 
could  be  hid  from  their  sharp,  little,  all-inspecting  looks. 

There  was  a  breathless  moment  when  the  cloth  was 
drawn,  and  the  black  gleam  of  the  mahogany  under- 
neath  changed  in  a  moment  the  lights  of  the  picture, 
and  gave  the  children  a  dehghtful  opportunity  of  sur- 
veying  themselves  in  that  shining  surface.  It  was  a 
moment  füll  of  solemnity.  Everybody  knew  what  was 
Coming.  The  port  and  Sherry,  with  their  httle  labeis, 
in  the  silver  holders  intended  to  prevent  the  bottles 
from  scratching  the  table,  were  placed  before  Mr. 
Douglas.  Then  there  was  also  placed  before  him  a 
trayful  of  tall  glasses.  He  rose  up:  the  eyes  of  all  fol- 
lowed  his  movements:  Jock  and  Jamie  projecting  their 
red  heads  forward  in  the  smoky  glow  of  the  candles, 
then  much  in  want  of  snuffing:  Jeanie's  paler  locks 
tumed  the  same  way.    Mary,  who  had  Yvex  mo\!cÄt'^ 
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brown  smooth  hair,  rested  her  clasped  hands  upon  the 
edge  of  the  table  with  calm  expectation.  Kirsteen 
leant  her  elbows  on  the  same  shining  edge,  and  put 
down  her  face  in  her  hands.  Miss  Eelen  shook  her 
bead,  and  kept  on  shaking  it  like  a  china  mandann. 
The  laird  of  Drumcarro  went  to  an  old-fashioned  wine- 
cooler,  which  stood  under  the  sideboard.  He  took 
fiom  it  one  bottle  of  Champagne,  which  occupied  it  in 
scditary  dignity.  Marg'ret  stood  ready  with  a  knife  in 
her  band  to  cut  the  wire,  aiid  a  napkin  over  her  arm 
to  wipe  up  anything  that  might  be  spilt.  Not  a  word 
was  Said  at  table  while  these  preliminaries  were  gone 
through.  Aunt  Eelen,  as  the  catastrophe  lingered,  went 
so  far  as  to  make  a  suppressed  Tchish!  Tchish!  of  her 
tongue  against  her  palate.  The  rest  were  füll  of  serious 
exdtement  too  impqrtant  for  speech.  The  bottle  was 
<M>ened  finally  without  spilling  a  drop:  it  was  perhaps 
not  so  much  "up"  as  it  might  have  been.  Drumcarro 
filled  all  the  glasses,  one  for^each  person  at  table,  and 
«nother  for  Marg'ret.  There  was  perhaps  more  foam 
than  wine  in  a  number  of  the  glasses.  He  held  up  his 
own  in  his  band.  "It's  Robbie's  last  night  at  Drum- 
carro," he  Said,  "for  the  present.  Have  you  all  your 
glasses?  Before  the  fizz  is  out  of  the  wine  drink  to 
Robbie's  good  health,  and  good  luck  to  him,  and  to  all 
our  lads  that  have  gone  before."  He  touched  the  foam 
in  his  glass,  now  fast  dying  away,  with  his  lips.  "May 
they  all  come  back  with  stars  on  their  breasts,"  he  said, 
«and  do  credit  to  their  name — and  not  a  laggard,  nor 
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a  coward,  nor  one  unworthy  to  be  a  Douglas  among 
them  all!" 

The  other  male  members  of  the  party  were  Stand- 
ing up  also,  "Here's  to  you,  Robbie!  Here's  to  you, 
Robbie!"  cried  the  two  boys.  The  foam  in  their  glasses 
merely  moistened  their  throats;  the  minister,  however, 
whose  glass  had  been  füll,  gravely  swallowed  its  Con- 
tents in  Uttle  sips,  with  pauses  between,  "A  very  good 
health  to  them  all,  and  the  Lord  bless  them,"  he  said 
with  imposing  authority.  Mrs.  Douglas,  taking  advantage 
of  the  privilege  awarded  to  her,  began  to  cry,  and 
Marg'ret  hfted  up  a  strong  voice,  from  the  foot  of  the 
table  where  she  stood  with  her  hand  upon  the  Shoulder 
of  the  hero. 

"Be  a  good  lad,  Robbie — and  mind  upon  your 
Minnie  and  a'  the  family — and  be  a  credit  to  us  a': 
here's  to  you,  and  to  the  rest  o'  the  young  gentlemen, 
them  that's  gone,  and  them  that  are  to  go!" 

"Ye'll  have  to  get  a  new  bottle  for  the  little  one," 
Said  Aunt  Eelen,  "Neil,  my  man,  for  your  half-dozen 
will  be  out  with  Jock."  She  gave  a  harsh  laugh  at  her 
own  joke.  "And  then  there's  the  lasses'  marriages  to 
be  thought  upon,"  she  added,  setting  down  her  glass. 

Drumcarro  resumed  his  seat,  the  ceremonial  being 
over.  "Let  the  lasses'  marriages  alone,"  he  said  im- 
patiently.  "I've  enough  to  think  upon  with  my  lads. 
Now,  Rob,  are  you  sure  you're  all  ready?  Your  things 
packed  and  all  your  odds  and  ends  put  up?  The  less 
of  them  you  take  the  better.     Long  before  you've  got 
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the  length  of  Calcutta  ye'U  be  wishing  you  had  left  the 
half  of  your  portmanteaux  at  home." 

"Fve  just  two,  father." 

"Well,  ye'U  be  wishing  ye  had  but  one.  Bring  ben 
the  hot  water,  Marg'ret;  for  wine's  but  a  feeble  drink, 
and  cold  on  the  stomach.  My  wife  never  moves  at  the 
right  time — will  I  give  her  a  hint  that  you're  waiting, 
Eelen?" 

"Not  on  my  account,  Drumcarro.  Your  champagne's 
no  doubt  a  grand  drink;  but  a  glass  out  of  your  tum- 
bler,  if  you're  going  to  make  one,  is  more  wholesome 
and  will  set  all  right." 

"I  thought  ye  would  say  that,"  said  the  laird.  She 
had  said  it  already  on  every  such  occasion — so  that 
perhaps  his  divination  was  not  wonderful.  He  pro- 
ceeded  with  care  to  the  manufacture  of  "the  tumbler," 
at  which  the  minister  looked  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table  with  patient  interest,  abiding  his  time. 

"Snuff  the  candles,"  said  the  laird,  "will  nobody 
pay  a  little  attention?  You  three  little  ones,  you  can 
run  away  with  your  apples,  it's  near  your  bed-time;  but 
don't  make  more  noise  than  you  can  help.  Margaret, 
take  the  hot  water  to  the  minister.  Champagne,  as  ye 
were  saying,  Eelen,  is  a  grand  drink;  I  think  it  right 
my  sons  should  drink  it  at  their  father's  table  before 
they  plunge  into  the  extravagance  of  a  mess.  It  teaches 
a  lad  what  he's  likely  to  meet  with,  and  I  would  not 
have  one  of  mine  surprised  with  any  dainty,  as  if  he 
had  come  out  of  a  poor  house.    But  a  wholesome  glass 
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like  what  Fm  helping  you  to  is  worth  twenty  of  it." 
He  was  fiUing  a  wine-glass  with  his  small  silver  toddy- 
ladle  as  he  spoke,  and  the  fumes  of  the  pungent  liquid 
rose  in  curls  of  steam  pleasant  to  the  accustomed  nostrils. 
Robbie  kept  an  eye  upon  the  hot  water  which  Mr.  Pyper 
detained,  knowing  that  one  of  the  Privileges  of  his  Po- 
sition to-night  was  "to  make  a  tumbler"  for  himself, 
with  the  privilege  of  offering  it  then  to  his  sisters,  as 
each  of  his  brothers  had  done. 

"Can  I  assist  you  to  a  glass,  mem?  just  a  drop.  It 
will  do  ye  good,"  the  minister  said. 

"Nothing  will  do  me  good,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas. 
"Fm  far  past  that;  but  TU  take  a  little  for  civility,  not 
to  refuse  a  friend;  whether  it's  toddy  or  whether  it's 
wine  it's  all  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal  to 
me.     A  woman  when  her  baims  go  from  her  is  little 

comforted  by  the  like  of  that." 

"And  yet  the  creature  comforts  have  their  place,  a 

homely  one  but  still  a  true  one,"   said  the  minister. 

"There's  a  time  to  feast  as  well  as  a  time  to  refrain 

from  feasting.     Miss  Mary,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of 

assisting  you?" 

"FU  take  a  little    from  Robbie,"    said   the    eider 

daughter,   wisely  instnicted  that  it  was  well  thus    to 

diminish  the  unwonted  tumbler  allowed  to  the  novice. 

Kirsteen  rose  quickly  to  her  feet  as  these  interchanges 

went  round. 

"Mother,  I  think  if  ye'll  let  me,  FU  just  give  an  eye 

to  what  the  little  ones  are  doing,"  she  said,  "and  see 
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that  Robbie's  things  are  all  ready.     One  of  the  boxes 
is  open  still  and  there  are  these  handkerchiefs." 

Kirsteen's  eyes  were  brimming  over,  and  as  she 
spoke  a  large  drop  feil  upon  her  hand:  she  looked  at 
it  with  alarm,  saying,  "I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  silly," 
and  hastened  away. 

"Where  is  Kirsteen  away  to?  Can  she  not  take 
her  share  of  what  is  going  like  the  rest?"  said  her 
father.  "You  breed  these  lasses  to  your  own  whimsies, 
Mistress  Douglas.  The  baims  are  well  out  of  the  road; 
but  them  that  are  grown  up  should  bide  where  they 
are,  and  not  disturb  the  family.  I  have  no  patience 
with  them." 

"Fm  here,  father,"  said  Mary  in  her  mild  voice. 

"Oh,  ay,  you're  there,"  said  the  inconsistent  head 
of  the  house,  "for  you're  just  nobody,  and  never  had 
two  ideas  in  your  head,"  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone. 
"Now,  Robbie,  my  man,  take  your  glass,  there  is  no 
saying  when  you  will  get  another.  It's  just  second 
nature  to  a  Scotsman,  but  it's  as  well  for  you  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  it;  for  though  it's  the  most  wholesome  drink, 
it's  very  seductive  and  you're  much  better  without  it  at 
your  age.  It's  like  the  stränge  woman  that  you're 
warned  against  in  Scripture." 

"Drumcarro!"  said  Aunt  Eelen.  "Oh  fie!  before 
ladies." 

"Ladies  or  no  ladies  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass 
without  a  word  of  waming,"  said  the  father.  "Ye  will 
have  every  temptation  put  before  ye,  my  lad;  not  drink 
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perhaps,    for  the  climate  will  not  stand  it,  but  other 

things,  that  are  worse." 

**I'in  thinking,  Christina,''  said  the  old  lady,  "that 

now  your  goodman  has  begun  his  moralities  it  may  be 

as  -well  for  us  to  go,  for  you  know  where  that  begins 
and  you  never  can  teil  where  it  may  end;  a  man  has 
cognizance  of  many  things  that  cannot  enter  into  the 
cxperience  of  you  and  me.  Mind  you  what  your  father 
says,  Robbie,  but  it's  not  intended  for  your  mother 
and  me." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

KiRSTEEN  hurried  out  of  the  room,  out  of  the  fumes 
of  the  toddy  and  the  atmospher^  of  the  half-festive, 
half-doleful  occasion  which  made  a  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant  excitement  in  the  monotony  of  the  home  life. 
She  gazed  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  parlour,  and  saw 
the  three  younger  children  gathered  in  the  firelight 
upon  the  hearthrug  munching  their  apples,  and  the 
sweets  with  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  fill  their 
pockets.  The  firehght  made  still  more  ruddy  the  red 
heads  and  freckled  faces  of  the  boys,  and  lit  up  Jeanie, 
who  sat  on  a  footstool  a  little  higher  than  her  brothers, 
in  her  more  delicate  tints.  Kirsteen  was  much  at- 
tached  to  her  younger  sister,  who  promised  to  be  the 
beauty  of  the  family,  and  thought  her  like  an  angel, 
especially  as  seen  through  the  dew  of  her  wet  eyes. 
"Dinna  make  a  noise,"  she  said;  "be  awfu'  quiet  or 
youll  be  sent  to  your  beds;"  and  then  closed  the  door 
softly  and  stole  through  the  dark  passage  towards  the 
principal  entrance.  There  was  no  light  save  a  ruddy 
gleam  from  the  kitchen  in  the  depths  of  that  dark 
passage  which  traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
house,  and  that  which  shone  through  the  crevices  of 
the  dining-room  door.     She  had  to  find  her  way  grop- 
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ing,  but  she  was  very  well  used  to  this  exercise,  and 
knew  exactly  where  the  hall-table  and  the  heavy  wooden 
chairs  on  each  side  stood.  The  outer  door  stood  half 
open  according  to  the  habit  of  the  country  where  there 
were  no  burglars  to  fear,  and  little  to  tempt  them,  and 
a  perfect  capadty  of  self-defence  inside.  There  was 
a  füll  moon  that  night,  but  it  had  not  yet  risen,  though 
the  sky  was  füll  of  a  misty  light  which  preceded  that 
event.  A  faint  shadow  of  the  group  of  trees  outside 
was  thrown  upon  the  doorway;  they  were  birches  slen- 
der  and  graceful,  with  their  leaves  half  blown  away  by 
the  October  gales;  those  that  remained  were  yellow 
with  the  first  touches  of  the  frost,  and  in  themselves 
gave  forth  a  certain  light.  Kirsteen  stole  out  to  a 
bench  that  stood  against  the  wall,  and  sat  down  in  a 
comer.  She  was  not  afraid  of  cold  with  her  uncovered 
head  and  bare  arms.  All  the  moods  of  the  elements 
were  famihar  to  the  HigMand  girl.  She  thought  it 
mild,  almost.warm:  there  was  no  wind,  the  yellow 
birches  perceptible  in  their  faint  colour  stood  up  like 
a  group  of  long-limbed  youths  dangling  their  long  locks 
in  the  dim  light:  the  further  landscape  was  but  faintly 
visible,  the  Shoulder  of  the  hill  against  the  sky,  and  a 
Single  gleam  of  the  burn  deep  down  among  the  trees. 

She  sat  pressing  herseif  into  the  corner  of  the  seat, 
and  the  long  pent-up  tears  poured  forth.  They  had 
been  getting  too  much  for  her,  like  a  stream  shut  in 
by  artificial  barriers,  and  now  came  with  a  flood,  like 
the  same  stream  in  spate  and  carrying  every  obstruction 
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away.  It  was  almost  a  pleasure  to  see  (if  there  ha'd 
been  any  one  to  do  %o)  the  good  heart  with  which 
Kirsteen  wept:  she  made  no  noise,  but  the  tears  poured 
forth  in  a  great  shower,  relieving  her  head  and  her 
heart.  They  were  very  heavy,  but  they  were  not 
bitter.  They  meant  a  great  deal  of  emotion  and  stir- 
ring  up  of  her  whole  being,  but  though  her  feelings 
were  very  poignant  they  were  not  without  pleasure. 
She  had  never  feit  so  elevated  above  herseif,  above 
every  dull  circumstance  that  surrounded  her.  She  had 
been  very  sorry  and  had  shed  tears  plentifully  when 
the  other  boys  went  away.  But  this  was  not  the  same. 
She  perhaps  did  not  confess  to  herseif,  yet  she  knew 
very  well  that  it  was  not  altogether  for  Robbie.  Robbie 
had  his  share,  but  there  was  another  now.  For  years 
Kirsteen  and  Ronald  Drummond  had  been  good  friends. 
When  he  went  away  before  she  had  feit  a  secret  pang, 
and  had  been  very  eager  to  hear  the  news  of  the  battles 
and  that  he  was  safe:  but  something  had  changed  this 
friendship  during  the  last  summer  while  he  had  been 
at  home.  Not  a  word  had  been  said:  there  was  no 
love-making;  they  were  both  too  shy  to  enter  upon  any 
revelation  of  feeling,  nor  was  there  any  opportunity  for 
explanations,  since  they  were  always  surrounded  by 
companions,  always  in  the  midst  of  a  wandering,  easy- 
minded  party  which  had  no  respect  for  any  one's 
privacy.  But  ELirsteen  when  she  marked  her  brother's 
handkerchiefs  with  her  hair  had  fully  intended  that 
Ronald  should  see  it,  and  be  Struck  with  the  similarity 
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of  the  Initials  and  ask  for  or  take  one  of  them  at  least. 
Her  heart  beat  high  when  this  happened  according  to 
her  prevision;  and  when  he  stooped  and  whispered, 
^Will  ye  wait  for  me,  Kirsteen,  tili  I  come  back?"  the 
answering  whisper,  "That  I  will!"  had  come  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  She  had  scarcely  been  aware  of 
what  was  said  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment.  But  it  had 
come  back  to  her,  every  syllable  and  every  tone  as 
soon  as  it  was  all  over.  Their  spirits  had  floated  to- 
gether  in  that  one  moment,  which  was  only  a  moment, 
yet  enough  to  decide  the  course  of  two  lives.  They 
were  too  much  bound  by  the  laws  of  their  youthful 
existence  to  think  of  breaking  any  observance  in  order 
to  expand  these  utterances,  or  make  assurance  sure. 
That  Ronald  should  spend  his  last  evening  at  home 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  that  Kirsteen  should  be 
present  at  Robbie's  parting  siipper,  was  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians  to  these  two.  No  emergency 
could  be  imagined  of  sufficient  weight  to  interfere  with 
such  necessities  of  life.  And  there  was  something  in 
their  simple  absolutism  of  youthful  feeling  which  was 
better  expressed  in  the  momentary  conjunction,  in  the 
sudden  words  so  brief  and  pregnant,  than  in  hours  of 
lovers'  talk,  of  which  both  boy  and  girl  would  have 
thought  shame.  "Will  ye  wait  for  me  tili  I  come  back?" 
What  more  could  have  been  said  in  volumes?  and 
"That  I  will!"  out  of  the  fervour  of  a  simple  heart? 
Kirsteen  thought  it  all  over  again  and  again.  He 
5eemed  to  stand  by  her  side  bending  a  little  over  her 
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with  a  look  half  smile,  half  tears  in  his  eyes;  and  she 
was  aware  again  of  the  flash  of  the  sweet  discovery, 
the  gold  thread  of  the  little  letters  put  to  his  Ups,  and 
then  the  question,  "Will  ye  wait?"  Wait!  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  for  all  the  unfathomed  depths  of  life, 
through  long  absence  and  silence,  each  invisible  to  the 
other.  "That  I  will!"  She  said  it  over  and  over  again 
to  herseif. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  thought  of  the  constant 
Communications  we  have  now,  no  weekly  mails,  no  rapid 
courses  overland,  no  telegraph  for  an  emergency.  When 
a  young  man  went  away  he  went  for  good — away;  every 
trace  of  him  obliterated  as  if  he  had  not  been.  It  was 
a  four  months'  voyage  to  India  round  by  the  Cape. 
Within  the  course  of  the  year  his  mother  might  hope 
to  hear  that  he  had  arrived.  And  if  an  Indian  letter 
had  come  even  at  that  long  interval  for  a  girl  in  an- 
other  family,  what  a  host  of  questions  would  she  not 
have  had  to  go  through!  "A  letter  for  Kirsteen!  Who's 
writing  to  Kirsteen?  What  is  he  writing  to  her  about? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  I  must  know  what 
that  means!"  such  would  have  been  the  inquiries  that 
would  have  surged  up  in  a  moment,  making  poor 
Kirsteen  the  object  of  everybody's  curious  gaze  and  of 
every  kind  of  investigation.  She  never  dreamed  of  any 
such  possibility.  Robbie,  when  he  wrote  home,  which 
he  would  no  doubt  do  in  time,  might  mention  the  com- 
panion  of  his  voyage;  Agnes  Drummond  might  say 
"There's  a  letter  from  our  Ronald."     These  were  the 
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only  Communications  that  Kirsteen  could  hope  for. 
She  was  very  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  raised  no 
thought  of  rebellion  against  it.  When  she  gave  that 
promise  she  meant  waiting  for  interminable  years — wait- 
ing  without  a  glimpse  or  a  word.  Nor  did  this  depress 
her  spirits:  rather  it  gave  a  more  elevating  ideal  form 
to  the  visionary  bond.  All  romance  was  in  it,  all  the 
poetry  of  life.  He  would  be  as  if  he  were  dead  to  her 
for  years  and  years.  Silence  would  fall  between  them 
like  the  grave.  And  yet  all  the  time  she  would  be 
waiting  for  him  and  he  would  be  coming  to  her. 

And  though  Kirsteen  cried,  it  was  not  altogether 
for  trouble.  It  was  for  extreme  and  highly-wrought 
feelingy  sorrow  and  happiness  combined.  Through  all 
her  twenty  years  of  life  there  had  been  nothing  to  equal 
that  moment,  the  intensity  of  it,  the  expectation,  the 
swift  and  sudden  realisation  of  all  vague  anticipations 
and  wishes.  It  was  only  a  minute  of  time,  a  mere 
speck  upon  the  great  monotonous  level  of  existence, 
and  yet  there  would  be  food  enough  in  it  for  the 
thoughts  of  all  future  years.  When  the  thunder-shower 
of  tears  was  exhausted,  she  sat  quite  still  in  a  kind  of 
exalted  contentment,  going  over  it  and  over  it,  never 
tired.  The  hot  room  and  the  smoky  glare  of  the 
candleSy  and  the  fumes  of  the  whisky  and  the  sound  of 
all  the  voices,  had  been  intolerable  to  her;  but  in  the 
fresh  coldness  of  the  night  air,  in  that  great  quiet  of 
Nature,  with  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  going  through  it 
like  breath,  and  the  soft  distant  tinkle  of  the  burns. 
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what  room  and  scope  there  was  for  remembering; 
which  was  what  Kirsteen  called  thinking — remembering 
every  tone  and  look,  the  way  in  which  he  approached 
the  table  where  her  work  was  lying,  her  wonder  if  he 
would  notice,  the  flush  of  perception  on  his  face  as  he 
Said,  "It's  my  name  too,"  and  then  that  tender  theft, 
the  act  that  left  Robbie  for  ever  without  one  of  his 
pocket-handkerchiefs, — she  thought  with  a  gleam  of  fun 
how  he  would  count  them  and  count  them,  and  wonder 
how  he  had  lost  it — the  little  visionary  letters  put  to 
his  lips.  Oh  that  her  heart  had  been  sewn  in  with  the 
hair  to  give  to  him!  But  so  it  was,  so  it  was!  He 
had  that  pledge  of  hers,  but  she  had  nothing  of  his, 
nor  did  she  want  anything  to  remind  her,  to  bind  her 
faith  to  him,  though  it  should  be  years  before  she  saw 
him  again.  The  tears  started  into  her  eyes  again  with 
that  thought,  which  gave  her  a  pang,  yet  one  which 
was  füll  of  sweetness:  for  what  did  it  matter  how  long 
he  was  away,  or  how  dark  and  still  the  time  and  space 
that  separated  them  now.  "Will  ye  wait  for  me  tili  I 
come  back?"  that  would  be  the  gold  thread  that  should 
run  through  all  the  years. 

The  sound  of  a  little  movement  in  the  dining-room 
from  which  all  this  time  she  had  heard  the  murmur 
of  the  voices,  the  tinkle  of  the  glasses,  made  her  pause 
and  Start.  It  was  the  ladies  withdrawing  to  the  parlour. 
She  thought  with  a  little  gasp  that  they  would  find  the 
children  scorching  their  cheeks  on  the  hearthrug,  in- 
stead  of  being  sent  off  to  bed  as  should  have  been 
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done,  and  held  her  breath  expecting  every  moment 
the  call  of  "Kirsteen!"  which  was  her  mother's  appeal 
against  fate.  But  either  the  general  Ucense  of  the 
great  family  event,  or  the  sedative  eflfect  of  her  mouth- 
ful  of  Champagne  and  glass  of  toddy,  or  the  effect  of 
Aunt  Eelen's  conversation  which  put  her  always  on  her 
defence  whatever  was  the  subject,  had  subdued  Mrs» 
Douglas:  there  came  no  call,  and  Kirsteen,  though  with 
a  slightly  divided  attention,  and  one  ear  anxiously  in- 
tent  upon  what  was  going  on  indoors,  pursued  her 
thoughts.  It  gave  them  a  more  vivid  sweetness  |that 
they  were  so  entirely  her  own,  a  secret  which  she 
might  carry  safely  without  any  one  suspecting  its 
existence  under  cover  of  everything  that  was  habitual 
and  visible.  It  would  be  her  Hfe,  whatever  was  going 
on  outside.  When  she  was  duU — and  life  was  often 
dull  at  Drumcarro — when  her  mother  was  more  ex- 
acting  than  usual,  her  father  more  rough,  Mary  and 
the  children  more  exasperating,  she  would  retire  into 
herseif  and  hear  the  whisper  in  her  heart,  "Will  ye 
wait  tili  I  come  back?" — it  would  be  like  a  spell  she 
Said  to  herseif — ^just  like  a  spell;  the  clouds  would  dis- 
perse and  the  sun  break  out,  and  her  heart  would  float 
forth  upon  that  golden  stream. 

The  sound  of  a  heavy  yet  soft  step  aroused  ELirsteen 
at  this  moment  from  her  dreams;  but  she  was  set  at 
ease  by  the  sight  of  a  great  whiteness  which  she  at  once 
identüied  as  Marg'ret's  apron  coming  slowly  round  the 
comer  of  the  house.     "I  just  thought  I  would  find  you 
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here,"  said  Marg'ret.  "It's  natural  in  me  after  that 
warm  kitchen  and  a'  the  pots  and  pans,  to  want  a 
breath  of  air — but  what  are  you  doing  here  with  your 
bare  neck,  and  nothing  on  your  head?  I'm  just  warn- 
ing  you  for  ever,  you'll  yet  your  death  of  cold." 

"I  could  not  bear  it  any  longer,"  said  Kirsteen, 
"the  talking  and  all  the  faces  and  the  smell  of  the 
toddy." 

"Hoot,"  said  Marg'ret,  "what  ails  ye  at  the  smell 
of  the  toddy?  In  moderation  it's  no  an  ill  thing — and 
as  for  the  faces,  you  wouldna  have  folk  without  faces, 
you  daft  baim;  that's  just  a  silly  speech  from  the  like 
of  you." 

"There's  no  law  against  being  silly,"  Kirsteen  said. 

"Oh,  but  that's  true.  If  there  was,  the  jails  would 
be  ower  füll:  though  no  from  you,  my  bonnie  dear. 
But  I  ken  weel  what  it  is,"  said  Marg'ret,  putting  her 
arm  round  the  girl's  Shoulder.  "Your  bit  heart's  a' 
stirred  up,  and  ye  dinna  ken  how  ye  feel.  Tak'  com- 
fort,  my  dear  bairn,  they'U  come  back." 

Kirsteen  shed  a  few  more  ready  tears  upon  Mar- 
g'ret's  Shoulder,  then  she  gave  that  vigorous  arm  a 
push,  and  burst  from  its  hold  with  a  laugh,  "There's 
one  of  Robbie's  handkerchiefs  lost  or  stolen,"  she  said. 
"Where  do  ye  think  he'll  ever  find  it?  and  R.  D. 
worked  upon  it  with  a  thread  of  my  hair." 

"Bless  me!"  said  Margaret  with  alarm,  "who  would 
meddle  with  the  laddie's  linen?  but  you*re  meaning 
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something  mair  than  meets  the  eye,"  she  added,  with 
a  pat  upon  the  girl's  Shoulder;  **I'll  maybe  faddom  it 
by  and  by.  Gang  away  ben,  the  ladies  will  be  won- 
denng  where  ye  are,  and  it's  eerie  out  here  in  the 
white  moonlight" 

"Not  eerie  at  all:  ye  mean  soft  and  sweet,"  said 
Kirsteen,  "the  kind  of  light  for  thinking  in;  and  the 
moon  is  this  minute  up.  She's  come  for  you  and  not 
for  me." 

"I  cannot  faddom  you  the  nicht  any  more  than  I 
can  faddom  what  ye  say,"  said  Marg'ret  "There's 
mair  in  it  than  Robbie  and  his  handkerchief.  But  I 
mann  go  in  and  fasten  up  the  Straps  and  put  his  keys 
in  his  pocket,  or  he'll  forget  them.  Laddies  are  a 
great  handful,  the/re  aye  forgetting,  But  they're  Hke 
the  man's  wife,  they're  ill  to  have,  but  worse  to  want 
Gang  in,  gang  in  out  of  the  night  air,"  said  Margaret 
with  a  faint  sob,  softly  pushing  Kirsteen  before  her. 
The  smell  of  the  peat  fires,  which  was  pleasant,  and 
of  the  smoke  of  the  candles,  which  was  not,  and  of 
the  penetrating  fumes  of  the  toddy  again  fiUed  Kirsteen's 
nostrils  as  she  came  in.  She  had  no  right  to  be 
fastidious,  for  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  habit 
and  knowledge  of  all  these  odours.  When  she  entered, 
another  scent,  that  of  the  tea  with  which  the  ladies 
were  concluding  the  evening,  added  its  more  subtle 
perfume.  In  those  days  people  were  not  afraid  of 
strong  tea,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  green  to  modify 
the  strong  black  Congou,  and  it  had  been  "masking'' 
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for  half  an  hour  before  the  fire:  they  were  not  afraid  of 
being  "put  off  their  sleep." 

"And  do  ye  mean  to  say,  Christina,  that  there's 
nobody  coming  about  the  house  that  would  do  for  your 
girls?" 

"Oh,  for  merc/s  sake,  Eelen,  say  not  a  word  about 
that:  we've  had  trouble  enough  on  that  subject,"  said 
Mrs.  Douglas  in  her  injured  voice. 

"Are  you  meaning  Anne?  Well,  I  mind  Drum- 
carro's  vow,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  was  a  miss- 
alliance.  I'm  meaning  men  in  their  own  position  of 
life." 

"Where  are  they  to  see  men  in  their  own  position, 
or  any  men?"  said  the  mother  shaking  her  head. 
"Bless  me,  Kirsteen,  is  that  you?  I  don't  Hke  people 
to  go  gliding  about  the  house  like  that,  so  that  ye 
never  can  hear  them.  When  your  aunt  and  me  were 
maybe  talking — what  was  not  meant  for  the  like  of  you." 

"Hoot,  there  was  no  hairm  in  it,"  said  Aunt  Eelen, 
"if  all  the  lasses  in  the  town  had  been  here." 

"But  it's  an  ill  custom,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas.  "How- 
ever,  as  you're  here  ye  may  just  get  me  my  stocking, 
Kirsteen,  and  take  up  a  stitch  or  two  that  I  let  fall. 
Na,  na,  no  strangers  ever  come  here.  And  now  that 
my  Robbie's  going,  there  will  be  fewer  than  ever.  I 
wish  that  your  father  would  not  keep  that  laddie  out 
of  his  bed,  and  him  starting  so  early.  And,  eh,  me, 
to  think  that  Fm  his  mother,  and  most  likely  will  never 
see  him  in  this  world  again!" 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Robbie  went  away  next  morning  very  early,  before 
the  October  day  was  fairly  afloat  in  the  skies.  They 
had  no  camage  at  Drumcarro  except  "the  gig,"  and 
it  was  perched  up  in  this  high  conveyance,  looking 
very  red  with  tears  and  blue  with  cold,  that  the  house- 
hold,  all  Standing  round  the  door,  saw  the  last  of  the 
boy  mounted  beside  his  father,  with  a  large  port- 
manteau  Standing  uncomfortably  between  them.  His 
other  baggage  had  been  sent  ofF  in  the  cart  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  Jock  as  a  great  favour  accompany- 
ing  the  carter,  to  the  great  envy  and  wrath  of  Jamie, 
who  thought  it  hard  that  he  should  miss  such  a  "ploy," 
and  could  see  no  reason  why  his  brother  should  be 
preferred  because  he  was  two  years  older.  Jamie  stood 
at  the  horse's  head  looking  as  like  a  groom  as  he 
could  make  himself,  while  his  father  made  believe  to 
hold  in  the  steady  honest  mare  who  knew  the  way  as 
well  as  he  did,  and  was  as  little  troubled  by  any 
superfluous  fun  or  friskiness.  Mrs.  Douglas  had  re- 
mained  in  bed  dissolved  in  tears,  and  her  boy  had 
taken  his  leave  of  her  in  those  congenial  circumstances. 
"Be  a  good  lad,  Robbie,  and  sometimes  think  upon 
your   poor   mother,   that   will   never  live  to  see  you 
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again.**  "Oh,  mother,  but  TU  be  back  long  before 
that,*'  he  cried  vaguely,  doing  his  best  to  behave  like 
a  man,  but  breaking  out  in  a  great  burst  of  a  sob,  as 
she  feil  back  weeping  upon  her  pillows.  The  girls  at 
the  door  were  in  different  developments  of  sorrow, 
Mary  using  her  handkerchief  with  demonstration,  Kirsteen 
with  her  eyes  lucid  and  large  with  unshed  tears,  through 
which  everything  took  an  enlarged,  uncertain  outline, 
and  little  Jeanie  by  turns  crying  and  laughing  as  her 
attention  was  distracted  from  Robbie  going  away  to 
Jamie  Standing  with  his  little  legs  wide  apart  at  the 
mare's  respectable  head.  Robbie  was  not  at  all  sorry 
to  go  away,  his  heart  was  throbbing  with  excitement 
and  anticipation  of  all  the  novelties  before  him;  but 
he  was  only  eighteen,  and  it  was  also  füll  for  the  mo- 
nient  of  softer  emotions.  Marg'ret  stood  behind  the 
girls,  taller  than  any  of  them,  with  her  apron  to  her 
eyes.  She  was  the  last  person  upon  whom  his  look 
rested  as  his  father  called  out,  "Stand  away  from  her 
head,"  as  if  honest  Mally  had  been  a  hunter,  and  with 
a  friendly  touch  of  the  whip  stirred  the  mare  into 
motion.  Robbie  looked  back  at  the  gray  house,  the 
yellow  birches  waving  in  the  winds,  the  hillside  be- 
yond,  and  the  group  round  the  door,  and  waved  his 
band  and  could  not  speak.  But  he  was  not  sorry  to 
go  away.  It  was  the  aim  of  all  his  breeding,  the  end 
looked  forward  to  for  many  years.  "It's  me  the  next," 
said  Jock,  who  was  waiting  at  Inveralton,  from  which 
place  by  fishing-smack  and  coach  Robbie  was  to  pursue 


his  way  to  Glasgow  and  the  world.  Travellers  had 
but  few  facilities  in  those  days:  the  rough  fishing  boat 
across  the  often  angry  loch;  the  coach  that  in  October 
did  not  run  "every  lawful  day,"  but  only  at  intervals; 
the  absence  of  all  comfortable  accommodation  would 
grievously  affect  the  young  men  nowadays  who  set  out 
in  a  sleeping  carriage  from  the  depths  of  the  High- 
lands to  take  their  berths  in  a  P.  and  O.  Robbie 
thought  of  none  of  these  luxuries,  which  were  not  yet 
invented.  His  parting  from  his  father  and  brother  was 
not  emotional:  all  that  had  been  got  over  when  the 
group  about  the  doors  had  waved  their  last  good-bye. 
He  was  more  anxious  about  the  portmanteaux,  upon 
which  he  looked  with  honest  pride,  and  which  con- 
tained  among  many  other  things  the  defective  half- 
dozen  of  handkerchiefs.  Ronald  Drummond  met  him 
at  the  side  of  the  loch  with  his  boxes,  which  contained 
a  more  ample  outfit  than  Robbie's,  and  the  sword-case 
which  had  been  in  the  Peninsula,  a  distinction  which 
drew  all  eyes.  "It's  me  the  next,"  Jock  shouted  as  a 
parting  salutation,  as  the  brown  sail  was  hoisted,  and 
the  boat,  redolent  of  herrings,  carried  the  two  ad- 
venturers  away. 

«Weel,"  Said  Margaret,  "the  laddie's  gane,  and 
good  go  with  him.  It's  ane  less  to  think  of  and  fend 
for.  And  we  must  just  all  go  back  to  our  work.  Who- 
ever  comes  or  whoever  goes,  I  have  aye  my  dinner  to 
think  of,  and  the  clean  clothes  to  be  put  into  the 
drawers,  and  the  stockings  to  darn  a'  the  same." 
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"If  you'U  put  an  iron  to  the  fire,  Marg'ret,  FU  corhe 
and  do  the  collars,"  said  Mary,  "he  was  always  so  par- 
ticular,  poor  Robbie.  There  will  be  no  fyke  now  with 
trying  to  please  him." 

"I  cannot  settle  to  work,"  said  Kirsteen,  "and  I 
will  not.  Fm  not  just  a  machine  for  daming  stockings. 
I  wish  I  was  Robbie  going  out  into  the  world." 

"Oh,  Kirsteen,  come  and  see  the  rabbits  he  gave 
me,"  said  Jeanie.  "He  would  not  trust  one  of  them 
to  the  boys,  but  gave  them  to  me.  Come  and  take 
them  some  lettuce  leaves.  It  will  keep  us  in  mind  of 
Robbie."  There  was  perhaps  some  danger  that  the 
recollection  of  the  brother  departed  would  not  last  very 
long.  So  many  had  gone  before  him  and  there  were 
still  others  to  go. 

But  Kirsteen  avoided  Jeanie  and  the  rabbits  and 
suddenly  remembered  something  she  had  to  gct  at  the 
^'merchant's,"  which  was  a  füll  mile  off — worsted  for 
her  mother's  knitting  and  needles  for  herseif,  who  was 
always,  to  the  reprobation  of  the  eider  members  of  the 
family,  losing  her  needles.  She  was  glad  to  represent 
to  herseif  that  this  errand  was  a  necessity,  for  a  house 
without  needles  how  can  that  be?  and  poor  mother 
would  be  möre  dependent  than  ever  on  everything 
being  right  for  her  work,  on  this  melancholy  day.  It 
was  still  quite  early,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  it  was  with 
a  compunction  that  Kirsteen  gave  herseif  the  indulgence 
of  this  walk.  A  moming  away  from  work  seemed  to 
her  almost  an  outrage  upon  life,  only  to  be  excused  by 
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the  drcumstances  and  the  necessity  of  the  errand.  She 
walked  along  the  familiär  road  not  noting  where  she 
went,  her  thoughts  far  away,  foUowing  the  travellers,  her 
mind  füll  of  an  agitation  which  was  scarcely  sorrowfui, 
a  sort  of  exaltation  over  all  that  was  common  and 
ordinary.  The  air  and  the  motion  were  good  for  her, 
they  were  in  harmony  with  that  condition  of  suppressed 
exdtement  in  which  from  the  depths  of  her  being  every- 
thing  seemed  bubbling  up.  Kirsteen's  soul  was  like 
one  of  the  clear  pools  of  the  river  by  which  she  walked, 
into  which  some  dear,  silvery,  living  thing  had  leaped 
and  lived.  Henceforward  it  was  no  more  silent,  no 
longer  without  motion.  The  air  displaced  came  up  in 
shining  globules  to  the  surface,  dimpling  over  the 
water,  a  stir  was  in  it  from  time  to  time,  a  flash,  a 
shimmering  of  all  the  ripples.  Her  mind,  her  heart 
were  like  the  pool — no  longer  mirroring  the  sky  above 
and  the  pathway  fems  and  grasses  on  the  edge,  but 
something  that  had  an  independent  life.  She  roamed 
along  without  being  able  to  teil,  had  any  one  asked 
her,  where  she  was.  The  road  was  a  beautiful  road 
by  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream,  which  was  only 
called  the  bum,  but  which  was  big  enough  for  trout  or 
even  now  and  then  salmon — which  ran  now  along  the 
side  of  the  hill,  now  diving  deep  down  into  a  ravine, 
now  half  hid  with  big  overreaching  banks,  now  flinging 
forth  upon  a  bit  of  open  country,  flowing  deep  among 
the  rocks,  chattering  over  the  shallows,  sometimes  bass 
sometimes    treble,    an    unaccountable,    unreasonable, 
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changeable  stream.  Red  rowan-tree  berries  hung  over 
it  reflecting  their  colour  in  the  water.  The  heather  on 
the  hin  came  in  deep  russet  tones  of  glory  defeated, 
and  the  withered  bracken  with  tints  of  gold,  all  gaining 
a  double  brilliancy  from  the  liquid  medium  that  re- 
turned  their  image.  To  all  these  things  Kirsteen  was 
so  well  accustomed  that  perhaps  she  did  not  at  any 
time  stop  to  note  them  as  a  stranger  might  have  done. 
But  to-day  she  did  not  know  what  was  about  her; 
she  was  Walking  in  more  beautiful  landscapes,  in 
the  land  of  imagination,  by  the  river  of  love,  in  the 
country  of  the  heart.  The  pays  du  tendre  which 
was  ridiculous  when  all  the  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  postured  about  in  their  high-heeled  shoes  is  not 
absurd  when  a  fresh  and  simple  maiden  Grosses  its 
boundary.  She  went  down  the  glen  to  the  merchant's 
and  chose  her  wool,  and  bought  her  needles,  and  said 
a  few  words  to  the  women  at  their  doors,  and  shed  a 
few  more  tears  when  they  were  sorry  for  her  about  her 
brother's  going  away,  without  ever  leaving  that  visionary 
country,  and  came  back  from  the  village  more  deeply 
lost  in  it  than  ever,  and  hearing  the  whisper  of  last 
night  in  every  motion  of  the  branches  and  every  song 
of  the  bums.  "Will  ye  wait  for  me,  Kirsteen?"  though 
it  was  only  this  moming  that  he  went  away,  and  years 
and  years  must  pass  before  he  came  back — "Ay,  that 
I  will!     That  I  will." 

She  had  nearly  reached  home  again,  coming  back 
from   the    merchant's — for  even    her   reverie  and  the 
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charm  of  It  could  not  keep  Kirsteen's  Step  slow,  or 
snbdue  its  airy,  skimming  tread — when  she  came  up  to 
the  Carter  with  bis  cart  who  had  carried  Robbie's 
luggage  to  Inveralton.  She  stopped  to  speak  to  him, 
and  walked  along  by  bis  side  timing  her  Steps  to  those 
of  bis  heavy,  slow  tread  and  the  movement  of  the 
laborious,  patient  horse.  "Did  you  see  him,  Duncan?" 
she  Said. 

"Oh,  ay,  I  saw  him — and  they  got  away  fine  in 
James  Macgregor's  boat;  and  a  quick  wind  that  would 
carry  them  over  the  loch  in  two  or  three  minutes." 

"And  how  was  he  looking,  Duncan?" 

"Deed,  Miss  Kirsteen,  very  weel:  he's  gaun  to  see 
the  World — ye  canna  expect  a  young  boy  like  that  to 
maen  and  graen.     I  have  something  here  for  you." 

"Something  for  me!"  She  thought  perhaps  it  was 
something  that  had  been  put  into  the  gig  by  mistake, 
and  was  not  excited,  for  what  should  there  be  for  her? 
She  watched  with  a  little  amusement  Duncan's  conflict 
with  the  different  coats  which  had  preserved  bis  person 
from  the  night  cold.  He  went  on  talking  while  he 
struggled. 

"The  other  laddie,  Jock,  I  left  to  come  home  with 
the  maister  in  the  gig.  He  thought  it  was  fine — but  I 
wouldna  wonder  if  he  was  regretting  Duncan  and  the 
cart — afore  now.  Here  it  is  at  last,  and  a  fecht  to  get 
it  It  is  a  book  from  Maister  Ronald  that  you  gave 
him  a  loan  of — or  something  o'  that  kind — if  I  could 
but  mind  what  gentles  say — " 
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"Gave  him-^a  loan  of — ?"  cried  Kirsteen,  breatt- 
less.  She  had  to  tum  away  her  head  not  to  exhibit  to 
Duncan  the  overwhelming  blush  which  she  feit  to  cover 
her  from  head  to  foot.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  added  after  a 
moment,  taking  the  Httle  parcel  from  his  hand,  "I — 
mind." 

Let  US  hope  that  to  both  of  them  the  Httle  fiction 
was  forgiven.  A  loan  of — she  had  nothing  to  lend,  nor 
had  he  ever  borrowed  from  her.  It  was  a  small  paper 
parcel,  as  if  it  contained  a  Httle  book.  Kirsteen  never 
could  teil  how  she  succeeded  in  Walking  beside  the 
Carter  for  a  few  Steps  further,  and  asking  him  sedately 
about  his  wife  and  the  baims.  Her  heart  was  beating 
in  her  ears  as  if  it  would  burst  through.  It  was  like 
a  bird  straining  at  its  bonds,  eager  to  fly  away. 

Then  she  found  herseif  at  home  where  she  had 
flown  like  the  wind,  having  informed  Duncan  that  she 
was  "in  a  great  hurry" — but  in  the  passage,  on  the 
way  to  her  own  room,  she  met  Mary,  who  was  Coming 
from  the  kitchen  with  a  number  of  shining  white 
collars  in  her  arms  which  she  had  been  ironing. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  said  Mary.  "My  mother 
has  been  yammering  for  you.  Is  this  an  hour  of  the 
day  to  go  stravaighing  for  pleasure  about  the  roads?" 

Mary  pronounced  the  last  word  "rods,"  though  she 
prided  herseif  on  being  very  correct  in  her  speech. 

"Me — I  have  been  to  the  merchant's  for  my 
mother's  fingering  for  her  stockings,"  Kirsteen  said 
breathlessly. 
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**It  was  wheeling  she  wanted,"  said  Mary  with 
exasperating  calm;  "that's  just  like  you,  running  for 
one  thing  when  it's  another  that's  wanted.  Is  that  it  in 
that  small  parcel  like  a  book?" 

"No,  that's  not  it,"  said  Kirsteen,  clasping  the  little 
parcel  closer  and  closer. 

"It's  some  poetry-book  you've  had  out  with  you  to 
read,"  said  her  sister,  as  if  the  acme  of  wrong-doing 
had  been  reached.  "I  would  not  have  thought  it  of 
you,  Kirsteen,  to  be  reading  poetry  about  the  rods,  the 
very  moming  that  Robbie's  gone  away.  And  when  my 
mother  is  so  ill  she  cannot  lift  her  head." 

"Fve  been  reading  no  poetry,"  cried  Kirsteen,  with 
the  most  poignant  sense  of  injury,  "Let  me  pass, 
Mary,  I'm  going  up  the  stair." 

But  it  was  Marg'ret  now  who  interposed,  Coming 
out  at  the  sound  of  the  altercation.  She  said,  **Miss 
Kirsteen,  Fm  making  some  beef-tea  for  the  mistress. 
Come  in  like  a  dear  and  warm  your  hands,  and  ye  can 
carry  it  up.  It  will  save  me  another  trail  up  and  down 
these  stairs." 

Kirsteen  stood  for  a  moment  obstructed  on  both 
sides  with  a  sense  of  contrariety  which  was  almost  in- 
tolerable.  Tears  of  vexation  rose  to  her  eyes.  "Can 
I  not  have  a  moment  to  myself?"  she  cried. 

"To  read  your  poetry!"  Mary  called  after  her  in 
her  mild  httle  exasperating  voice. 

"Whist,  whist,  my  lamb,  say  nothing,"  said  Marg'ret. 
"Your  mother  canna  bide  to  have  a  talking.   Never  you 
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mind  what  she  says,  think  upon  the  mistress  that*s  lying 
up  there,  wanting  to  hear  everything  and  canna — want- 
ing  to  be  in  the  middle  of  everything  and  no  equal  to 
it.  It  was  no  that  I  grudge  going  up  the  stairs,  but 
just  to  keep  a'  things  quiet.  And  what's  that  you've 
gotten  in  your  hand?" 

"It's  just  a  small  parcel,"  said  Kirsteen,  covering  it 
with  her  fingers.  "It's  just  a — something  I  was  buy- 
ing— " 

"Not  sweeties,"  said  Marg'ret  solemnly;  "the  baims 
had  more  than  plenty  last  night — " 

"Never  you  mind  what  it  is,"  said  Kirsteen  with  a 
burst  of  impatience,  thrusting  it  into  her  pocket.  "Give 
me  the  beef-tea  and  Fll  take  it  up  stairs." 

Mrs.  Douglas  lay  concealed  behind  her  curtains,  her 
face  almost  in  a  fluid  State  with  constant  weeping. 
"Oh,  set  it  down  upon  the  table,"  she  said.  "Do  they 
think  there's  comfort  in  tea  when  a  woman  has  parted 
with  her  baim?  And  where  have  ye  been,  Kirsteen? 
just  when  I  was  in  want  of  ye  most;  just  when  my 
head  was  sorest,  and  my  heart  like  to  break — Robbie 
gone,  and  Mary  so  taken  up  with  herseif,  and  you — out 
of  the  way — " 

"Fm  very  sorry,  mother,"  said  poor  Kirsteen.  "I 
ran  down  to  the  merchant's  to  get  you  your  yarn  for 
your  knitting.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  it  ready." 

Mrs.  Douglas  rocked  her  head  back  and  forward  on 
her  pillow.  "Do  I  look  like  a  person  that's  thinking 
of  yarn  or  of  stockings,  with  my  head  aching  and  my 
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heart  breaking?  And  none  of  you  can  match  a  colour. 
Are  you  sure  it's  the  same?  Most  likely  I  will  just 
have  to  send  Marg'ret  to  change  it.  What's  that  bulg- 
ing  out  your  pocket?  You  will  tear  every  pocket 
you  have  with  parcels  in  it  as  if  ye  were  a  lad  and 
not  a  lass." 

"It's  only  a  very  small  thing,"  said  Kirsteen. 

"If  that's  the  yarn  ye  should  never  let  them  twist 
it  up  so  tight.  It  takes  the  softness  all  out  of  it. 
Where  are  ye  going  the  moment  you've  come  back? 
Am  I  to  have  nobody  near  me,  and  me  both  ill  in 
body,  and  sore,  sore  distrest  in  mind?  Oh,  Kirsteen, 
I  thought  ye  had  a  truer  heart." 

"Mother,  my  heart's  true,"  cried  the  girl,  "and 
there's  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  to  please 
you.  But  let  me  go  and  put  away  my  things,  let  me 
go  for  a  moment,  just  for  a  moment.  TU  be  back  again 
before  youVe  missed  me." 

"You're  not  always  so  tidy  to  put  away  your  things," 
said  the  invaUd;  "sit  down  there  by  my  bedside,  and 
teil  me  how  my  bonnie  lad  looked  at  the  last.  Did  he 
keep  up  his  heart?  And  was  your  father  kind  to  him? 
And  did  you  see  that  he  had  his  keys  right,  and  the 
hst  of  all  his  packages?  Eh,  me,  to  think  I  have  to  lie 
here  and  could  not  see  my  laddie  away." 

"But,  mother,  you  have  never  done  it,"  said  Kir- 
steen, "to  any  of  the  boys — and  Robbie  never  ex- 
pected — " 

"You  need  not  mind  me,"  said  Mrs,  Douglas,  "of 
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the  waik  creature  Fve  always  been.  Aye  in  my  bed  or 
laid  up,  never  good  for  anything.  If  you'U  lift  me  up  a 
little,  Kirsteen,  I  might  maybe  try  to  swallow  the  beef 
tea;  for  eh!  I  have  much,  much  need  of  support  on 
such  a  doleful  day.  Now  another  pillow  behind  my 
back,  and  put  the  tray  here;  I  cannot  bear  the  sight 
of  food,  but  I  must  not  let  my  strength  run  down. 
Where  are  you  going  now,  you  restless  thing?  Just  stay 
still  where  you  are;  for  I  cannot  do  without  you,  Kir- 
steen. Kirsteen,  do  you  hear  me?  The  doctor  says 
Fm  never  to  be  left  by  myself." 

It  was  not  tili  a  long  time  after  that  Kirsteen  was 
free.  Her  eager  expectation  had  fallen  into  an  aching 
sense  of  suspense,  a  dull  pang  that  affected  both  mind 
and  body.  Instead  of  the  rapid  flight  to  her  room  füll 
of  anticipation  in  which  she  had  been  arrested  in  enter- 
ing the  house,  she  went  soberly,  prepared  for  any  dis- 
enchantment.  The  room  was  shared  with  her  younger 
sister  Jeanie,  and  it  seemed  quite  probable  that  even  a 
moment's  solitude  might  be  denied  her.  When  she 
found  it  empty,  however,  and  had  closed  the  door  upon 
herseif  and  her  secret,  it  was  with  trembling  hands  that 
she  opened  the  little  parcel.  It  might  be  the  hand- 
kerchief  sent  back  to  her,  it  might  be  some  other  piain 
intimation  that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  But  when 
the  covering  was  undone,  Kirsteen's  heart  leaped  up 
again  to  that  sudden  passion  of  joy  and  content  which 
she  had  first  known  yesterday.  The  parcel  contained 
the  little  Testament  which  Ronald  had  carried  to  church 
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many  a  Sunday,  a  small  book  bound  in  blue  morocco, 
a  littie  bent  and  worn  with  use.  On  the  flyleaf  were 
bis  Initials  R.  D.,  the  letters  of  the  handkerchief,  and 
undemeath  C.  D.  freshly  written.  He  had  made  rather 
clumsily,  poor  fellow,  with  a  pencil,  a  sort  of  Runic  knot 
of  twisted  lines  to  link  the  two  names  together.  That 
was  all.  Nowadays  the  young  lover  would  at  least 
have  added  a  letter;  seventy  years  ago  he  had  not 
thought  of  it.  Kirsteen's  heart  gave  a  bound  in  her 
breast,  and  out  of  weariness  and  contradiction  and  all 
the  depressing  influences  of  the  moming,  swam  suddenly 
into  another  world:  a  delicious  atmosphere  of  perfect 
visionary  bliss.  Never  were  public  betrothals  more 
certain,  seldom  so  sweet.  With  a  timid  movement, 
blushing  at  herseif,  she  touched  with  her  lips  the  letters 
on  the  title-page. 


PART    IL 


CHAPTER  V. 


Mr.  Douglas  of  Drumcarro  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  Scotch  lairds  who  had  foUowed  Prince  Charlie,  and 
had  been  attainted  after  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  the 
Forty-Five.  Born  in  those  distracted  times,  and  leam- 
ing  as  their  very  first  lessons  in  life  the  expedients  of 
a  hunted  man  to  escape  bis  pursuers,  and  the  anguish 
of  the  mother  as  to  the  success  of  these  expedients,  the 
two  half-comprehending  children,  twin  boys,  had  grown 
up  in  great  poverty  and  seclusion  in  the  corner  of  a 
half-ruined  house  which  belonged  to  their  mother's 
father,  and  within  cognizance  of  their  own  real  home, 
one  of  the  great  houses  of  the  district  which  had  passed 
into  alien  hands.  When  they  set  out  to  make  their 
fortune,  at  a  very  early  age,  their  mother  also  having 
in  the  meantime  died,  two  half-educated  but  high-spirited 
and  strongly-feeling  boys,  they  had  parted  with  a  kind 
of  vow  that  all  their  exertions  should  be  addressed  to 
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the  task  of  regaining  their  old  possessions  and  home, 
and  that  neither  should  set  foot  again  upon  that  be- 
loved  alienated  land  until  able  in  some  measure  to 
redeem  this  pledge.  They  went  away  in  difFerent 
directions,  not  unconfident  of  triumphantly  fnlfilling  the 
mutual  promise;  for  fame  and  fortune  do  not  seem  very 
difficult  at  sixteen,  though  so  hard  to  acquire  at  a  less 
hopefiil  age.  Willie,  the  younger,  went  to  England, 
where  some  relations  helped  him  on  and  started  him 
in  a  mildly  successful  career.  He  was  the  gentlest,  the 
least  determined  of  the  two,  and  fortune  overtook  him 
in  a  manner  very  soothing  after  his  troubled  boyhood 
in  the  shape  of  a  mild  competency  and  comfort,  wife 
and  children,  and  a  life  altogether  alien  to  the  romance 
of  the  disinherited  with  which  he  had  begun. 

But  Neil  Douglas,  the  eider,  went  further  afield. 
He  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  at  that  period  there 
were  fortunes  for  the  making,  attended  however  by 
many  accessories  of  which  people  in  the  next  genera- 
tion  spoke  darkly,  and  which  still,  perhaps,  among  un- 
sophisticated  people  survive  in  tradition,  throwing  a 
certain  stain  upon  the  planter's  fortunes.  Whether 
these  supposed  cruelties  and  horrors  were  all  or  almost 
all  the  exaggerations  of  a  following  agitation,  belonging 
like  many  similar  atrocities  in  America  to  the  Aboli- 
tionist  imagination,  is  a  question  unnecessary  to  discuss. 
Up  to  the  time  at  which  this  story  begins,  whenever 
Mr.  Douglas  of  Drumcarro  quarrelled  with  a  neighbour 
over  a  boundary  line  or  a  shot  upon  the  hill-side,  he 
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was  called  "an  auld  slave-driver"  by  his  Opponent, 
with  that  sense  of  having  power  to  exasperate  and  in- 
jure  which  gives  double  piquancy  to  a  quarrel.  And 
of  him  as  of  many  another  such  it  was  told  that  he 
could  not  sleep  of  nights;  that  he  would  wake  even  out 
of  an  after-dinner  doze  with  cries  of  remorse,  and  that 
dreams  of  flogged  women  and  runaways  in  the  marshes 
pursued  him  whenever  he  closed  his  eyes.  The  one 
thing  that  discredited  these  populär  rumours  among  all 
who  knew  Drumcarro  was  that  he  was  neither  tender- 
hearted  nor  imaginative,  and  highly  unlikely  to  be 
troubled  by  the  recoUection  of  severities  which  he 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  repeat  had  he  had  the 
power.  The  truth  was  that  he  had  by  no  means  found 
fortune  so  easily  as  he  had  hoped,  and  had  worked  in 
every  way  with  a  dogged  and  fierce  determination  in 
spite  of  many  failures,  never  giving  up  his  aim,  until 
at  last  he  had  found  himself  with  a  little  money,  not 
by  any  means  what  he  had  looked  for  and  wanted,  but 
enough  to  buy  a  comer  of  his  old  inheritance,  the  little 
Highland  estate  and  bare  little  house  of  Drumcarro. 
Hither  he  came  on  his  return  from  Jamaica,  a  fierce, 
high-tempered,  arbitrary  man,  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  the  title  of  "auld  slave-driver,"  so  unanimously  be- 
stowed  upon  him  by  his  neighbours,  who,  however, 
could  not  ignore  the  Claims  of  his  old  Douglas  blood 
however  much  they  might  disHke  the  man. 

He    had    married   a  pretty  little  insipid  girl,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  brother's  friends  in  "the  south 
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country,"  who  brought  with  her  a  piano  and  a  few 
quickly-fading  airs  and  graces  to  the  Highland  wilds, 
to  sink  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  feeble  and  fanciful 
invalid,  entirely  subject  to  her  husband's  firmer  will 
and  looking  upon  him  with  terror,  whom  the  reader 
has  already  seen.  Poor  Mrs.  Douglas  had  not  vigour 
enough  to  make  the  least  stand  against  her  fate.  But 
for .  Margaret  she  would  have  fallen  at  once  into  the 
domestic  drudge  which  was  all  Drumcarro  understood 
or  wanted  in  a  wife.  With  Margaret  to  preserve  her 
from  that  lower  depth,  she  sank  only  into  invahdism — 
into  a  timid  complaining,  a  good  deal  of  real  suffering, 
and  a  conviction  that  she  was  the  most  sorely  tried  of 
women.  But  she  bore  her  despotic  husband  seven  boys 
without  a  blemish,  robust  and  long-limbed  lads  equal 
to  every  encounter  with  fate.  And  this  made  him  a 
proud  man  among  his  kind,  strongly  confident  of  van- 
quishing  every  adverse  circumstance,  in  their  persons 
at  least,  if  not,  as  Providence  seemed  to  have  for- 
bidden,  in  his  own.  He  set  his  whole  heart  upon  these 
boys — struggling  and  sparing  to  get  a  certain  amount 
of  needful  education  for  them,  not  very  much,  it  must 
be  allowed;  and  by  every  means  in  his  power,  by  old 
relationships  half-forgotten,  by  connections  of  his  West 
Indian  period,  even  by  such  share  as  he  could  take  in 
politics,  contrived  to  get  appointments  for  them,  one 
after  another,  either  in  the  King's  or  the  Company's 
Service  for  India.  The  last  was  much  the  best  of  any; 
it  was  a  fine  Service,  with  perpetual  opportunities  of 
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fighting  and  of  distinction,  not  so  showy  as  the  dis- 
tinctions  to  be  gained  in  the  Peninsula,  but  with  far 
better  opportunities  of  getting  on.  The  four  eldest 
were  there  already,  and  Robbie  had  started  to  foUow 
them.  For  Jock,  who  took  to  his  books  more  kindly 
than  the  others,  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  writership. 
It  was  more  easy  in  those  days  to  set  young  men  out 
in  the  world  than  it  is  now.  Your  friends  thought  of 
them,  your  political  leaders  were  accessible;  even  a 
passing  visitor  would  remark  the  boys  in  your  nursery 
and  lend  a  friendly  band.  Nobody  lends  a  friendly 
band  nowadays,  and  seven  sons  is  not  a  quiverful  in 
which  a  poor  man  has  much  reason  to  rejoice. 

On  the  other  band  the  girls  at  Drumcarro  were  left 
without  any  care  at  all.  They  were  unlucky  accidents, 
tares  among  the  wheat,  handmaids  who  might  be  use- 
ful  about  the  house,  but  who  had  no  future,  no 
capabilities  of  advancing  the  family,  creatures  alto- 
gether  of  no  account.  Men  in  a  higher  position  than 
the  laird  of  Drumcarro  might  have  seen  a  means  of 
strengthening  their  house  by  alliances,  through  the 
means  of  four  comely  daughters,  but  the  poor  little 
Highland  lairdlings,  who  were  their  only  possible 
suitors,  were  not  worth  his  trouble,  and  even  of  them 
the  supply  was  few.  They  too  went  out  into  the  world, 
they  did  not  remain  to  marry  and  vegetate  at  home. 
Mr.  Douglas  feit  that  every  farthing  spent  upon  the 
useless  female  portion  of  his  household  was  so  much 
taken  from  the  boys,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
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girls  grew  up  without  even  the  meagre  education  then 
considered  necessary  for  women,  and  shut  out  by 
poverty,  by  pride,  by  the  impossibility  of  making  the 
jappearance  required  to  do  credit  to  the  family,  even 
rom  the  homely  gaieties  of  the  country-side.  They 
:ew  up  in  the  wilds  Hke  the  heather  and  the  bracken, 
)y  the  grace  of  nature,  and  acquired  somehow  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  many  housewifely  accom- 
plishments,  but  without  books,  without  society,  without 
any  break  in  the  monotony  of  Hfe  or  prospect  in  their 
future.  Their  brothers  had  gone  off  one  by  one,  de- 
priving  them  in  succession  of  the  natural  friends  and 
companions  of  their  youth.  And  in  this  way  there  had 
happened  a  domestic  incident  never  now  named  in 
Drumcarro;  the  most  awful  of  catastrophes  in  the  ex- 
perience  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  The 
eldest  of  the  girls,  named  Anne,  was  the  handsomest 
of  the  three  eider  sisters.  She  was  of  the  same  type 
of  beauty  which  promised  a  still  more  perfect  develop- 
ment  in  the  httle  Jeanie,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters; 
with  fair  hair  just  touched  with  a  golden  light,  blue 
eyes  soft  and  tender,  and  a  complexion  somewhat  pale 
but  apt  to  blush  at  any  touch  of  sentiment  or  feeling 
into  the  wärmest  variable  radiance.  She  sang  like  a 
bird  without  any  training,  she  knew  all  the  songs  and 
stories  of  the  district,  and  read  every  poetry-book  she 
could  find  (they  were  not  many — The  Gentle  Shepherd, 
an  old  copy  of  Barbour's  Bruce,  some  vagrant  volumes 
of  indifferent  verse);    she   was  füll  of  sentiment  and 
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dreamy  youthful  romance  without  anything  to  feed 
upon.  But  just  at  the  time  when  her  favourite  brother 
Nigel  went  away,  and  Anne  was  downcast  and  melan- 
choly,  a  young  doctor  came  temporarily  to  the  district, 
and  came  in  the  usual  course  to  see  Mrs.  Douglas,  for 
whose  case  he  recommended  certain  remedies  impos- 
sible  to  be  carried  out,  as  doctors  sometimes  do.  He 
advised  change  of  air,  cheerful  Company,  and  that  she 
should  be  kept  from  everything  likely  to  agitate  or 
disturb  her.  "That's  sae  easy — that's  sae  likely,'' 
Said  Marg'ret  under  her  breath.  But  Anne  listened 
anxiously  while  the  young  doctor  insisted  upon  his 
remedies.  He  came  again  and  again,  with  an  interest 
in  the  patient  which  no  one  had  ever  shown  before. 
"If  you  could  take  her  away  into  the  sunshine — to  a 
brighter  place,  where  she  would  see  new  faces  and 
new  scenes."  "Oh,  but  how  could  I  do  that,"  cried 
Anne,  "when  I  have  no  place  to  take  her  to,  and  my 
father  would  not  let  me  if  I  had?"  "Oh,  Miss  Anne, 
let  me  speak  to  your  father,"  the  young  man  pleaded. 
"You  shall  have  a  pleasant  house  to  bring  your  mother 
to,  and  love  and  Service  at  her  command,  if  you  will 
but  listen  to  me."  Anne  listened,  nothing  loth,  and 
the  young  doctor,  .with  a  confidence  bom  of  ignorance, 
afterwards  asked  for  an  interview  with  Drumcarro. 
What  happened  was  never  known;  the  doctor  departed 
in  great  haste,  pale  with  wrath,  Mr.  Douglas's  voice 
sounding  loud  as  the  bum  when  in  spate  after  him  as 
he  strode  from  the  door;  and  Anne's  cheeks  were  white 
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and  her  eyes  red  for  a  week  after.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  week  Anne  disappeared  and  was  no  more  seen. 
Marg'ret,  who  had  risen  very  early  in  the  middle  of 
the  wintry  dark,  to  see  to  some  great  washing  or  other 
household  work,  found,  as  was  whispered  through  the 
house,  a  candle  flickering  down  in  the  socket  upon  the 
hall-table,  and  the  house-door  open.  To  blow  out  the 
last  flickering  flame,  lest  it  should  die  in  the  socket 
and  so  foreshadow  the  extinction  of  the  race,  was 
Marg'ret's  first  alarmed  precaution;  and  then  she  shut 
the  open  door,  but  whether  she  saw  or  heard  anything 
more  nobody  ever  knew.  A  faint  picture  of  this  scene, 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  dying  light,  the  cold  wind 
blowing  in  from  the  door,  the  wild  darkness  of  the 
winter  morning,  with  its  belated  stars  in  a  frosty  sky 
looking  in,  remained  in  the  imagination  of  the  family 
surrounding  the  name  of  Anne,  which  from  that  day 
was  never  pronounced  in  the  house.  Where  she  went 
or  what  became  of  her  was  supposed  by  the  young 
ones  to  be  absolutely  unknown.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  even  Drumcarro,  savage  as  he  was,  ascertained  the 
fate  of  his  daughter  even  while  he  cursed  her.  It  came 
to  be  understood  afterwards  that  she  had  married  her 
doctor  and  was  happy;  but  that  not  for  a  long  time, 
nor  to  the  sisters  thus  taught  by  the  tremendous  force 
of  example  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  to  look  at  any 
upstart  doctor  or  minister  or  insignificant  person  with- 
out  a  pedigree  or  pretensions  like  their  own. 

This  was  the  only  shape  in  which  love  had  come 
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near  the  door  of  Drumcarro,  and  if  there  was  a  certain 
attraction  even  in  the  tragic  mystery  of  the  tale,  there 
was  not  much  encouragement  for  the  others  to  follow 
Anne's  example,  thus  banished  summarily  and  for  ever 
from  all  relations  with  her  family.  Also  from  that  time 
no  doctor  except  the  old  man  who  had  brought  the 
children  into  the  world  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  those 
sacred  doors,  nor  any  minister  younger  or  more  seduc- 
tive  than  Mr.  P)rper.  As  for  other  ineligible  persons 
there  were  none  in  the  country-side,  so  that  Mary  and 
Kirsteen  were  safe  from  temptation.  And  thus  they 
went  on  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  in  a 
complete  isolation  which  poverty  made  imperative  more 
even  than  circumstances,  the  only  event  that  ever  hap- 
pened  being  the  departure  of  a  brother,  or  an  unusually 
severe  "attack"  of  their  mother's  continued  ever-endur- 
ing  illness.  They  were  not  sufficiently  educated  nor 
sufficiently  endowed  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the 
few  high-bom  ladies  of  the  district,  with  whom  alone 
they  would  have  been  allowed  to  associate;  and  there 
was  native  pride  enough  in  themselves  to  prevent  them 
from  forming  friendships  with  the  farmers'  daughters, 
also  very  widely  scattered  and  few  in  number,  who, 
though  the  young  ladies  of  Drumcarro  were  so  Httle 
superior  to  themselves  in  any  outward  attribute,  would 
have  thought  their  acquaintance  an  honour.  Nothing 
accordingly  could  exceed  the  dulness,  the  monotony  of 
their  lives,  with  no  future,  no  occupation  except  their 
work  as   almost  servants  in  their  father's  house,    no 
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hope  even  of  those  vicissitudes  of  youth  which  some- 
times  in  a  moment  change  a  young  maiden's  life.  All 
was  bald  and  gray  about  them,  eveiything  but  the 
scenery,  in  which,  if  there  is  nothing  eise,  young  minds 
find  but  an  imperfect  compensation.  Mary  indeed  had 
a  compensation  of  another  kind  in  the  comfortable 
apathy  of  a  perfectly  duU  and  stolid  character,  which 
had  Httle  need  of  the  higher  acquirements  of  life.  But 
Kirsteen  with  her  quick  temper  and  high  spirit  and 
lively  imagination  was  Httle  adapted  for  a  part  so 
blank.  She  was  one  of  those  who  make  a  story  for 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Marg'ret  was  perhaps  the  only  individual  in  the 
World  who  dared  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Douglas  as  to 
the  neglect  in  which  his  daughters  were  losing  their 
youth  and  all  its  pleasures  and  hopes.  Aunt  Eelen  it 
is  true  made  comments  from  time  to  time.  She  said: 
*»Puir  things,  what  will  become  of  them  when  NeiPs 
deed?  They've  neither  silier  nor  learning;  and  no 
Chance  of  a  man  for  one  of  them  that  I  can  see." 

"And  yet  they're  bonnie  lasses,"  said  the  sympa- 
thetic  neighbour  to  whom  on  her  retum  home  after 
Robbie's  departure  she  made  this  confidence.  "Oh, 
they're  well  enough,  but  with  a  silly  mother  and  a 
father  that's  just  a  madman,  what  can  any  person  do 
for  them?"  Miss  Eelen  Douglas  was  not  quite  assured 
in  her  own  mind  that  it  was  not  her  duty  to  do  some- 
thing  for  her  young  relations,  and  she  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  prove  to  herseif  that  it  was  impossible. 

"What  if  you  had  them  over  at  the  New  Year? 
There's  aye  something  going  on,  and  the  ball  at  the 
Castle." 

"The  ball  at  the  Castle!"  cried  Miss  Eelen  with  a 
scream,     "And  what  would  they  put  on  to  go  to  the 
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ball  at  the  Castle?  Potato-bags  and  dishclouts?  Na, 
na,  Fm  of  bis  mind  so  far  as  that  goes.  If  they  can- 
not  appear  like  Drumcarro's  daughters  they  are  best  at 
home." 

"Bless  me,"  said  the  kind  neighbour,  "a  bit  white 
frock  is  no  ruinous.  If  it  was  only  for  a  summer 
Sabbath  to  go  to  the  kirk  in,  they  must  have  white 
frocks." 

"Ruinous  or  no  ruinous  it's  more  than  he'U  give 
them,"  said  Miss  Eelen,  shutting  up  her  thin  lips  as  if 
they  had  been  a  purse.  She  was  very  decided  that 
the  white  frocks  could  not  come  from  her.  And  in- 
deed  her  means  were  very  small,  not  much  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  her  little  house 
and  the  one  maid  who  kept  her  old  mahogany  and  her 
old  silver  up  to  the  polish  which  was  necessary. 
Naturally  all  her  neighbours  and  her  cousin  Neil,  who 
hoped  to  inherit  from  her,  exaggerated  Miss  Eelen's 
income.  But  though  she  was  poor,  she  had  a  com- 
punction.  She  feit  that  the  white  frocks  ought  to  be 
obtained  somehow,  if  even  by  the  further  pinching  of 
her  own  already  pinched  living,  and  that  the  great 
Chance  of  the  ball  at  the  Castle  ought  to  be  afforded 
to  Drumcarro's  neglected  girls.  And  she  had  to  reason 
with  herseif  periodically  as  to  the  impossibility  of  this, 
demonstrating  how  it  was  that  she  could  not  do  it,  that 
it  was  not  her  part  to  do  it,  that  if  the  father  and  the 
mother  saw  no  necessity,  how  was  she,  a  cousin  once 
removed,  to  take  it  upon  her?     For  though  they  called 
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her  aunt  she  was  in  reality  Neil  Douglas  of  Dnim- 
carro*s  cousin  and  no  more.  Nothwithstanding  all  these 
arguments  a  compunction  was  always  present  in  Miss 
Eelen's  worn  out  yet  not  extinguished  heart. 

"Besides,"  she  began  again  more  briskly,  "what 
would  be  the  use?  Ye'U  no  suppose  that  Lord  John 
or  Lord  Thomas  would  offer  for  Drumcarro's  lasses. 
They're  as  good  blood,  maybe  better;  for  it's  cauld 
watery  stuff  that  rins  in  those  young  lads'  veins.  But 
Neil  Douglas  is  a  poor  man;  if  he  had  all  or  the  half 
that  rightly  belongs  to  him,  it  would  be  anither  matter. 
We'U  say  nothing  about  that.  Vm  a  Douglas  myself, 
and  it  just  fires  me  up  when  I  think  of  it  But  right 
or  wrong,  as  Vm  saying,  Drumcarro's  a  poor  man  and 
it's  no  in  the  Castle  his  lasses  will  find  mates.  And 
he's  a  proud  man.  I  think  upon  Anne,  puir  thing,  and 
I  cannot  say  another  word.  Na,  na,  it's  just  a  case 
where  nobody  can  interfere." 

"But  Miss  Anne's  very  happy,  and  plenty  of  every- 
thing,  as  I  hear." 

"Happy,  and  her  father's  doors  closed  upon  her, 
and  her  name  wiped  out  as  if  she  were  dead,  far  more 
than  if  she  were  dead!  And  bearing  a  name  that  no 
man  ever  heard  of,  her,  a  Douglas!"  Miss  Eelen's 
gray  cheek  took  on  a  flush  of  colour  at  the  thought. 
She  shook  her  head,  agitating  the  little  gray  ringlets  on 
her  forehead.  "Na,  na,"  she  said,  "I'm  vexed  to  think 
upon  the  poor  things — but  I  cannot  interfere." 

"Maybe  their  father,  if  you  were  to  speak  to  him — " 
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"Me  speak  to  him!  I  would  as  soon  speak  to 
Duncan  Nicol's  bull.  My  dear,  ye  ken  a  great  deal," 
Said  Miss  Eelen  with  irony,  "but  ye  do  not  ken  the 
Douglases.     And  that's  all  that  can  be  said." 

This,  however,  was  not  all  that  a  more  devoted 
friend,  the  only  one  they  had  who  feared  neither  Drum- 
carro  nor  anything  eise  in  the  world,  in  their  interests, 
found  to  say.  Marg'ret  was  not  afraid  of  Drumcarro. 
Even  she  avoided  any  unnecessary  encounter  with  "the 
auld  slave-driver,"  but  when  it  was  needful  to  resist  or 
even  to  assail  him  she  did  not  hesitate.  And  this  time 
it  was  not  resistance  but  attack.  She  marched  into  the 
laird's  room  with  her  head  held  high,  trumpets  playing 
and  banners  flpng,  her  broad  white  capstrings  finely 
starched  and  Streaming  behind  her  with  the  impulse  of 
her  going,  an  unusual  colour  in  her  cheeks,  her  apron 
folded  over  one  hand,  the  other  free  to  aid  the  elo- 
quence  of  her  speech.  Several  months  had  passed  in 
great  quiet,  the  little  stir  of  Robbie's  departure  having 
died  away  along  with  the  faint  excitement  of  the  pre- 
parations  for  his  departure,  the  making  of  his  linen, 
the  packing  of  his  portmanteaux.  All  had  relapsed 
again  into  perfect  dulness  and  the  routine  of  every  day. 
Jamie,  the  next  boy,  was  only  fourteen;  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  he  was  able  to  follow  his  brother 
into  the  world,  and  until  his  time  should  come  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  any  other  event  stirring  the 
echoes  at  Drumcarro.  As  for  Margaret,  the  routine 
was  quite  enough  for  her.     To  think  what  new  variety 
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of  scone  she  could  make  for  their  tea,  how  she  could 
adapt  the  remains  of  the  grouse  to  make  a  little 
change,  or  improve  the  flavour  of  the  trout,  or  Com- 
pound a  beef-tea  or  a  pudding  which  would  tempt  her 
mistress  to  a  spoonful  more,  was  diversion  enough  for 
Marg'ret  among  the  heavier  burdens  of  her  work.  But 
the  bairns — and  above  all  Kirsteen,  who  was  her  special 
darling.  Kirsteen  had  carried  her  head  very  high  after 
Robbie  went  away.  She  had  been  füll  of  musings  and 
of  dreams,  she  had  smiled  to  herseif  and  smig  to  her- 
seif fragments  of  a  hundred  little  ditties,  even  amid  the 
harassments  of  her  sick  mother's  incessant  demands, 
and  all  the  dulness  of  her  life.  But  after  a  month  or 
two  that  visionary  delight  had  a  little  failed,  the  chill 
of  abandonment,  of  loneliness,  of  a  life  shut  out  from 
every  relaxation,  had  ceased  to  be  neutralized  by  the 
secret  inspiration  which  kept  the  smile  on  her  lips  and 
the  song  in  her  heart.  Kirsteen  had  not  forgotten  the 
secret  which  was  between  her  and  Ronald,  or  ceased 
to  be  sustained  by  it;  but  she  was  young,  and  the  part- 
ing,  the  absence,  the  silence  had  begun  to  teil  upon 
her.  He  was  gone;  they  were  all  gone,  she  said  to 
herseif.  With  everything  in  the  world  to  sustain  the 
young  sufferer,  that  chill  of  absence  is  always  a  sad 
one.  And  her  cheerfulness,  if  not  her  courage,  had 
flagged.  Her  heart  and  her  head  had  drooped  in  spite 
of  her  sei  f.  She  had  been  found  moping  in  comers, 
"thinking,"  as  she  had  said,  and  she  had  been  seen 
with  her  eyes  wet,  hastily  drying  the  irrepressible  tears. 
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"Klirsteen  greetinM"  One  of  the  boys  had  seen  it, 
and  mocked  her  with  a  jibe,  of  which  afterwards  he 
was  much  ashamed;  and  Htüe  Jeanie  had  seen  it,  and 
had  hurried  off  awestricken  to  teil  Marg'ret,  "Kirsteen 
was  in  the  parlour,  just  with  nobody,  and  greetin'  like 
to  break  her  heart." 

"Hoot  awa'  with  ye,  it'U  be  that  auld  pain  in  her 
head,"  said  Marg'ret  sending  the  little  girl  away.  But 
this  report  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis.  "The  bairn  shall 
not  just  be  left  to  think  and  think/'  she  said  to  her- 
seif, adding  however  prudently,  "no  if  I  can  help  it." 
Marg'ret  had  managed  one  way  or  other  to  do  most 
things  she  had  set  her  heart  upon,  but  upon  this  she 
could  not  calculate.  Drumcarro  was  not  a  man  to  be 
tumed  easily  from  his  evil  ways.  He  was  a  "dour 
man."  The  quaUties  which  had  enabled  him  in  the 
face  of  all  discouragement  to  persevere  through  failure 
and  disappointment  until  he  had  at  last  gained  so  much 
if  no  more  and  become  Drumcarro,  were  all  strong 
agents  against  the  probability  of  getting  him  to  yield 
now.  He  had  his  own  theories  of  his  duty,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  representations  of  his  housekeeper 
would  change  them.  Still  Marg'ret  feit  that  she  must 
say  her  say. 

He  was  seated  by  himself  in  the  little  room  which 
was  specially  his  own,  in  the  heaviness  of  the  afternoon. 
Dinner  was  over,  and  the  air  was  still  conscious  of  the 
Whisky  and  water  which  had  accompanied  it.  A  peat 
fire  bumed  with  an  intense  red  glow,  and  his  chair  and 
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shabby  writing-table  were  drawn  close  to  it.  No  wonder 
then  that  Drumcarro  dozed  when  he  retired  to  that 
warm  and  still  seclusion.  Margaret  took  care  not  to  go 
too  soon,  to  wait  until  the  aftemoon  nap  was  over;  but 
the  laird's  eyes  were  still  heavy  when  she  came  in.  He 
roused  himself  quickly  with  sharp  impatience;  though 
the  doze  was  habitual  he  was  füll  of  resentment  at  any 
suspicion  of  it  He  was  reading  in  his  room;  this  was  the 
Version  of  the  matter  which  he  expected  to  be  recognized 
in  the  family:  a  man  nowadays  would  say  he  had  letters 
to  write,  but  letters  were  not  so  universal  an  occupation 
then.  A  frank  or  an  opportunity,  a  private  band,  or 
sure  messenger  with  whom  to  trust  the  missive  were 
things  of  an  occasional  occurrence  which  justified  corre- 
spondence;  but  it  was  not  a  necessity  of  every  day. 
Mr.  Douglas  made  no  pretence  of  letters.  He  was 
reading;  a  much  crumpled  newspaper  which  had  already 
passed  through  several  hands  was  spread  out  on  the 
table  before  him.  It  was  a  Glasgow  paper,  posted  by 
the  first  reader  the  day  after  publication  to  a  gentleman 
on  Loch  Long,  then  forwarded  by  him  to  Inveralton, 
thence  to  Drumcarro.  Mr.  Pyper  at  the  Manse  got  it 
at  fourth  hand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  its 
wanderings  after  that.  The  laird  had  it  spread  upon 
his  table,  and  was  bending  over  it,  winking  one  eye  to 
get  it  open  when  Margaret  pushed  open  the  door.  She 
did  not  knock,  but  she  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  with 
the  handle  as  she  opened  it,  which  came  to  much  the 
same  thing. 
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"Well,"  he  Said,  turning  upon  her  snappishly,  "what 
may  ye  be  wanting  now?" 

"I  was  wanting — ^just  to  say  something  to  ye,  Drum- 
carro,  if  it's  convenient  to  ye,"  Margaret  said. 

"What  do  ye  want?  That's  your  way  of  asking,  as 
I  know  well.  What  ails  ye  now,  and  what  long  story 
have  ye  to  teil?  The  sooner  it's  begun  the  sooner  it 
will  be  ended,"  he  said. 

"There  is  truth  in  that,"  replied  Marg'ret  sedately; 
"and  I  canna  say  I  am  confident  ye  will  be  pleased 
with  what  I  am  going  to  say.  For  to  meddle  between 
a  father  and  his  baims  is  no  a  pleasant  office,  and  to 
one  that  is  but  a  servant  in  the  house." 

"And  who  may  this  be,"  said  Mr.  Douglas  grimly, 
"that  is  Coming  to  interfere  between  a  father  and  his 
baims, — meaning  me  and  my  family,  as  Fm  at  liberty 
to  judge?" 

Marg'ret  looked  her  master  in  the  face,  and  made 
him  a  slight  but  serious  curtsey.  "'Deed,  sir,  it's  just 
me,"  she  said. 

"You!"  said  the  laird  with  all  the  force  of  angry 
indignation  which  he  could  throw  into  his  voice.  He 
roused  himself  to  the  fray,  pushing  up  his  spectacles 
upon  his  forehead.  "You're  a  bonny  one,"  he  said, 
"to  burst  into  a  gentleman's  private  room  on  whatever 
errand — let   alone  meddling  in  what's  none  of  your 


concems." 


ii' 


If  ye  think  sae,   sir,"   said  Marg'ret,  "that's  just 
anither  point  we  dinna  agree  about;   for  if  there's  a 
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mair  proper  person  to  speak  to  ye  about  your  bairns 
than  the  person  that  has  brought  them  up,  and  carried 
them  in  her  arms,  and  made  their  parritch  and  mended 
their  clo'es  all  their  life,  Tm  no  acquaint  with  her.  Eh, 
me,  what  am  I  saying?  There  is  anither  that  has  a 
better  right — and  that's  their  mother.  But  she's  your 
wife,  puir  lamb,  and  ye  ken  weel  that  yeVe  sae 
dauntened  her,  and  sae  bowed  her  down,  that  if  ye 
were  to  take  a'  their  lives  she  would  never  get  out  a 
word/' 

"Did  she  send  ye  here  to  teil  me  so?"  cried  Drum- 
carro. 

"But  me,"  Said  Margaret,  unheeding  the  question, 
"Tm  no  to  be  dauntened  neither  by  words  nor  looks. 
Tm  nae  man's  wife,  the  Lord  be  thankit." 

"Ye  may  well  say  that,"  said  the  laird,  seizing  an 
ever-ready  weapon,  "  for  it's  well  known  ye  never  could 
get  a  man  to  look  the  way  ye  were  on." 

Margaret  paused  for  a  moment  and  contemplated 
him,  half  moved  by  the  jibe,  but  with  a  slight  wave  of 
her  hand  put  the  temptation  away.  "Fm  no  to  be  put 
ofF  by  ony  remarks  ye  can  make,  sir,"  she  said;  "maybe 
ye  think  ye  ken  my  afFairs  better  than  I  do,  for  well  I 
wot  I  ken  yours  better  than  you.  You're  no  an  ill 
father  to  your  lads.  I  would  never  say  sae,  for  it 
wouldna  be  true;  ye  do  your  best  for  them  and  grudge 
naething.  But  the  lassies  are  just  as  precious  a  gift 
from  their  Maker  as  their  brothers,  and  what's  ever 
done  for  them?   They're  just  as  neglecktit  as  the  coUey 
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dogues:  na,  far  mair,  for  the  coUeys  have  a  fine  train- 
ing  to  make  them  fit  for  their  work — whereas  our  young 
ladies,  the  Lord  bless  them — " 

"Well,"  Said  the  father  sharply,  "and  what  have 
you  to  do  with  the  young  ladies?  Go  away  with  you 
to  your  kitchen,  and  heat  your  girdle  and  make  your 
scones.  Thafs  your  vocation.  The  young  ladies  I  teil 
ye  are  no  concem  of  yours." 

"Whose  concem  should  they  be  when  neither  father 
nor  mother  take  ony  heed?"  said  Margaret  "Maister 
Douglas,  how  do  you  think  your  bönnie  lads  would 
have  come  through  if  they  had  been  left  like  that  and 
nobody  caring?  There's  Miss  Kirsteen  is  just  as  clever 
and  just  as  good  as  any  one  o'  them;  but  what  is  the 
poor  thing's  life  worth  if  she's  never  to  see  a  thing, 
nor  meet  a  person  out  of  Drumcarro  House?  Ye  ken 
yoursel'  there's  little  Company  in  Drumcarro  House — you 
sitting  here  and  the  mistress  maybe  in  her  bed,  and 
neither  kin  nor  friend  to  say  a  pleasant  word.  Lord 
bless  US  aM  I'm  twice  her  age  and  mair:  but  I  would 
loup  ower  the  linn  the  first  dark  day,  if  I  was  like  that 
lassie  without  the  sight  of  a  face  or  the  sound  of  a 
voice  of  my  ain  kind." 

"You're  just  an  auld  fool,"  said  Drumcarro,  "the 
lassie  is  as  well  off  as  any  lassie  needs  to  be.  Kirsteen 
— oh  ay,  I  mind  now,  ye  have  always  made  a  pet  of 
Kirsteen.  It's  maybe  that  that  has  given  her  her  bold 
tongue  and  set  that  spark  in  her  eye." 
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"Na,"  Said  Margaret,  "it  was  just  her  Maker  did 
that,  to  make  her  ane  of  the  first  in  the  land  if  them 
she  belongs  to  dinna  shut  her  up  in  a  lonesome  glen 
in  a  dull  hoose.  But  naebody  shall  say  Fm  speaking 
for  Kirsteen  alone;  there's  your  bonny  little  Jeanie  that 
will  just  be  a  beauty.  Where  she  got  it  I  canna  teil, 
ony  mair  than  I  can  teil  where  Kirsteen  got  her  grand 
spirit  and  yon  light  in  her  ee.  No  from  her  poor 
mother,  that  was  a  bonny  bit  thing  in  her  day,  but 
never  like  that.  Jeanie  will  be  just  the  flower  o'  the 
haill  country-side,  if  ye  can  ca'  it  a  country-side  that's 
a*  howkit  out  into  glens  and  tangled  with  thae  lochs 
and  hills.  If  she  were  in  a  mair  open  country  there's 
no  a  place  from  Ayr  to  Dumfries  but  would  hear  of 
her  for  her  beauty  in  twa  or  three  years'  time.  Ye 
may  say  beauty's  but  skin  deep,  and  Fm  saying  no- 
thing to  the  contrary;  but  it's  awfu'  pleasant  to  the 
sight  of  men;  and  Fll  just  teil  you  this,  Drumcarro — 
though  it's  maybe  no  a  thing  that's  fit  for  me  to  say — 
there's  no  a  great  man  in  a'  the  land  that  baim  mightna 
marry  if  she  had  justice  done  her.  And  maybe  that 
will  move  ye,  if  naething  eise  will." 

A  gleam  had  come  into  Drumcarro's  eyes  as  she 
spoke,  but  he  answered  only  by  a  loud  and  harsh 
laugh,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  opening  wide  a 
great  cavem  of  a  mouth.  "The  deiFs  in  the  woman 
for  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage!"  he  said.  "A 
bit  lassie  in  a  peenny?  It's  a  pity  the  Duke  marriet, 
Margaret,  but  it  cannot  be  mended.     If  she's  to  get  a 
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prince   he'U   come  this  way  when  she's  old  enough. 
We'll  just  wait  tili  that  time  comes." 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  rest,  if  no  for  her," 
Said  Marg'ret,  unexpectedly  encouraged  by  this  tone. 
"And  eh?  if  ye  would  but  think,  they're  young  things, 
and  youth  comes  but  ance  in  a  lifetime,  and  ye  can 
never  win  it  back  when  it's  past.  The  laddies,  bless 
them,  are  all  away  to  get  their  share;  the  lassies  will 
never  get  as  much,  but  just  a  bit  triflin'  matter — a  white 
gown  to  go  to  a  pairty,  or  a  sight  of  Glasgow,  or — " 

"The  woman's  daft!*'  said  the  laird.  "Glasgow! 
what  will  they  do  there?  a  white  gown!  a  fiddlestick 
— what  do  they  want  that  they  haven't  got — plenty  of 
good  meat,  and  a  good  roof  over  their  heads,  and 
nothing  to  do  for't  but  sew  their  seams  and  knit  their 
stockings  and  keep  a  pleasant  tongue  in  their  heads. 
If  ye  stir  up  nonsense  among  them,  FU  just  turn  ye  bag 
and  baggage  out  of  my  house." 

"I  would  advise  ye  to  do  that,  sir,"  said  Marg'ret 
calmly.  "I'U  no  need  a  second  telling.  And  ye'U  be 
sorry  but  ance  for  what  ye  have  done,  and  that'U  be  a' 
your  life." 

"Ye  saucy  jade!"  said  the  laird:  but  though  he 
glared  at  her  with  fiery  eyes,  he  added  no  more  on  this 
subject.  "The  lassies!"  he  said,  "a  pingling  set  aye 
wanting  something!  To  spend  your  money  on  feeding 
them  and  clothing  them,  that's  not  enough  it  would  ap- 
pear!     Ye  must  think  of  their  finery,  their  parties  and 
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their  pleasures.  Teil  Kirsteen  she  must  get  a  man  to 
do  that  for  her.     She'll  have  no  nonsense  from  me." 

"And  where  is  she  to  get  a  man?  And  when  she 
has  gotten  a  man — the  only  kind  that  will  come  her 
gait— " 

Mr.  Douglas  rose  up  from  his  chair,  and  shook  his 
clenched  first.  Rage  made  him  dumb.  He  stammered 
out  an  oath  or  two,  incapable  olLgiving  vent  to  the  tor- 
rent  of  wrath  that  came  to  his  lips,  But  Marg'ret  did 
not  wait  tili  his  utterances  became  clear. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

This  was  one  of  the  days  when  Mrs.  Douglas  thought 
she  feit  a  little  better,  and  certainly  knew  it  was  very 
dull  in  her  bed-room,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  keep 
even  Kirsteen  stationary  all  day,  so  she  had  ventured 
to  come  down  stairs  after  the  heavy  midday  dinner 
which  filled  the  house  with  odours.  A  little  broth, 
served  with  what  was  considered  great  delicacy  in  Drum- 
carro  in  a  china  dish  on  a  white  napkin,  had  sufficed 
for  her  sraall  appetite;  and  when  everything  was  still 
in  the  house,  in  partial  somnolence  after  the  meal,  she 
had  been  brought  to  the  parlour  with  all  her  shawls 
and  cushions,  and  established  by  the  fire.  The  news 
of  the  great  ball  at  the  Castle  which  had  moved  Marga- 
ret to  the  desperate  step  she  had  just  taken  had  its 
effect  in  the  parlour  too.  Kirsteen  who  had  said  at  first 
proudly,  "What  am  I  heeding?"  had,  notwithstanding 
everjrthing,  begun  to  wake  up  a  little  to  the  more  usual 
sensations  of  a  girl  of  twenty  when  any  great  event  of 
this  description  is  about  to  take  place.  It  would  be 
bonny  to  see — it  would  be  fine  just  for  once  to  be  in 
grand  Company  like  the  old  Douglases  her  forbears,  and 
to  see  how  the  lords  and  ladies  behaved  themselves,  if 
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they  were  really  so  different  from  common  folk.  And 
then  Kirsteen  began  to  think  of  the  music  and  the  sound 
of  the  dancers'  feet  upon  the  floor,  in  spite  of  herseif 
— and  the  imaginary  strains  went  to  her  head.  She  was 
caught  in  the  measure  of  her  dreams,  swaying  a  little 
involuntarily  to  keep  time,  and  inteijecting  a  real  step, 
a  dozen  nimble  twinklings  of  her  feet  in  their  strong 
country  shoes  as  she  went  across  the  room  to  fetch  a 
new  clew  for  her  mother's  knitting. 

"What's  that  you're  doing,  Kirsteen,  to  shake  the 
whole  place?"  said  Mrs.  Douglas. 

"Oh,  it's  just  nothing,  mother." 

"She's  practising  her  Steps,"  said  Mary,  "for  the 
grand  ball." 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,"  Mrs.  Douglas  said.  "How 
well  I  know  by  myself !  Many's  the  time  Fve  danced 
about  the  house  so  that  nothing  would  keep  me  still — 
but  ye  see  what  it  all  comes  to.  It's  just  vanity  and 
maybe  worse  than  vanity — and  fades  away  like  the  mom- 
ing  dew." 

"But,  mother,"  said  Kirsteen,  "it  was  not  your  dandng 
nor  the  pleasure  you've  had  that  made  you  ill;  so  we 
cannot  say  that's  what  it  comes  to." 

"Pleasure!"  said  her  mother.  "It's  very  little  plea- 
sure I  have  had  in  my  life  since  I  marriet  your  father 
and  came  to  this  quiet  place.  Na,  na,  it's  no  pleasure 
— I  was  very  light-hearted  in  my  nature  though  you 
would  not  think  it    But  that's  a  thing  that  cannot  last" 

"But  you  had  it,  mother,"  said  Mary,  "even  if  it 
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was  shott  There  was  that  ball  you  went  to  when  you 
were  sixteen,  and  the  spangled  muslin  you  had  on,  and 
the  officer  that  tore  it  with  his  spurs." 

Mrs.  Douglas's  eyes  lit  up  with  a  faint  reflection  of 
bygone  fire.  "Eh,  that  spangled  muslin,"  she  said,  "FU 
never  forget  it,  and  what  they  all  said  to  me  when  I 
came  home.  It  was  not  like  the  grand  gowns  that  are 
the  fashion  now.  It  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  mode 
before  those  awfu'  doings  at  the  French  Revolution  that 
changed  everything.  My  mother  wore  a  hoop  under  her 
gown  Standing  out  round  her  like  a  cart-wheel.  I  was 
not  old  enough  for  that;  but  there  was  enough  muslin 
in  my  petticoat  to  have  made  three  of  these  bit  skimpit 
things." 

"I  just  wish,"  said  Mary  with  a  sigh,  "that  we  had 
it  now." 

"It  would  be  clean  out  of  the  fashion  if  ye  had  it; 
and  what  would  ye  do  with  a  spangled  muslin  here? 
Ye  must  have  parties  to  go  to,  before  ye  have  any  need 
for  fine  da'es." 

Mary  breathed  again  that  profound  sigh.  "There's 
the  ball  at  the  Castle,"  she  said. 

"Lord  keep  us!"  cried  her  mother.  "Your  faither 
would  take  our  heads  off  our  Shoulders  if  ye  breathed 
a  word  of  that." 

"But  they  say  the  whole  country's  going,"  said  Kir- 
steen;  "it's  like  as  if  we  were  just  nobody  to  be  always 
held  back." 

"Your  father  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  boys,"  said 
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Mrs.  Douglas,  with  a  feeble  wail;  "it's  aye  for  thein  he's 
planning,  Ye'll  bring  nothing  in,  he  says,  and  he'll  have 
you  take  little  out." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this — indignation  was  strong 
in  Kirsteen's  heart,  but  there  was  also  a  natural  piety 
which  arrested  her  speech.  The  injustice,  the  humiliation 
and  hard  bondage  of  the  iron  rule  under  which  she  had 
been  brought  up,  but  which  she  had  only  now  begun  to 
look  upon  as  anything  more  than  the  rule  of  nature, 
was  what  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  Mary's  mind 
was  not  speculative.  She  did  not  consider  humiliation 
or  injustice.  The  practical  affected  her  more,  which  no 
doubt  was  in  every  way  a  more  potent  argument  "I 
just  wonder,"  she  said,  "that  he  has  not  more  sense — 
for  if  we  were  away  altogether  we  would  take  nothing 
out — and  that  cannot  be  if  nobody  knows  that  we  are 
here." 

"Your  father's  a  stränge  man,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas. 
"You  are  old  enough  to  see  that  for  yourselves.  When 
there  are  men  coming  about  a  house,  there's  more  ex- 
pense.  Many's  the  dinner  he  got  ofF  my  father's  table 
before  he  married  me — and  to  have  your  lads  about 
the  house  would  never  please  him.  Many  is  the  thought 
I  take  about  it  when  ye  think  I  have  nothing  in  my 
head  but  my  own  trouble.  He  would  never  put  up  with 
your  lads  about  the  house." 

"Mother!"  cried  Kirsteen,  with  indignation,  "we  are 
not  servant  lasses  with  men  coming  courting.  Who 
would  dare  to  speak  like  that  of  us?" 
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Mary  laughed  a  little  over  her  work.  She  was  dam- 
ing  the  stockings  of  the  household,  with  a  large  basket 
before  her,  and  her  band  and  arm  buried  in  a  large  leg 
of  grey-blue  worsted.  She  did  not  blush  as  Kirsteen 
did,  but  with  a  little  simper  accepted  her  mother's  Sug- 
gestion. "If  we  are  ever  to  get  away  from  here,  there 
will  have  to  be  lads  about  the  house/'  she  said,  with 
practical  wisdom;   "if  we're  not  to  do  it  Anne's  way." 

"Lord  bless  us,  what  are  you  saying?  If  your 
father  heard  you,  he  would  turn  us  all  to  the  door," 
Said  Mrs.  Douglas,  in  dismay.  "I've  promised  him  on 
my  bended  knees  I  will  never  name  the  name  of  that 
— poor  thing,  poor  thing,"  the  mother  cried  suddenly, 
with  a  change  of  voice,  falling  into  trembling  and 
tears. 

"Fve  heard  she  was  real  well  off,"  said  Mary,  "and 
a  good  man,  and  two  servant  maids  keepit  for  her. 
And  it*s  just  an  old  fashion  thinking  so  much  of  your 
family.  The  old  Douglases  might  be  fine  folk,  but 
what  did  they  ever  do  for  us?" 

"Mary!  hold  your  peace,"  cried  Kirsteen,  flaming 
with  scom  and  wrath.  "Would  ye  deny  your  good 
blood,  and  a  grand  race  that  were  as  good  as  kings  in 
their  day?  And  what  have  we  to  stand  upon  if  it's  not 
them?    We  would  be  no  more  than  common  folk." 

The  conviction  of  Kirsteen's  indignant  tones,  the 
disdainful  certainty  of  being,  on  the  natural  elevation 
of  that  grand  race,  something  very  different  from  com- 
mon   folk,    over-awed    the    less   convinced    and    less 
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visionary  pair.  Mrs.  Douglas  continued  to  weep,  silently 
rocking  herseif  to  and  fro,  while  Mary  made  what  ex- 
planations  she  could  to  her  fiery  assailant 

"I  was  meaning  nothing/'  she  said,  "but  just  that 
they're  all  dead  and  gone,  and  their  grandeur  with 
them.  And  the  fashion's  aye  changing,  and  folk  that 
have  plenty  are  more  thought  upon  than  them  that 
have  nothing,  whatever  may  be  their  name." 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Kirsteen,  "if  we  had  my 
mother's  old  gown  to  cut  down  for  you  and  me,  or 
even  new  gowns  fresh  from  the  shop — do  you  think  we 
would  be  asked  to  the  Castle  or  any  other  place  if  it 
were  not  for  the  old  Douglases  that  ye  jeer  at?  It's 
not  a  spangled  muslin  but  an  old  name  that  will  carry 
US  there/' 

"There's  something  in  that,"  said  Mary,  cowed  a 
little.  "But,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "as  we're  not 
going  it's  no  thanks  to  them  nor  any  person,  When 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  going  to  the  ball  we'U  be 
sitting  with  our  seams  with  one  candle  between  us. 
And  we  may  just  spend  our  lives  so,  for  anything  I 
can  see — and  the  old  Douglases  will  never  fash  their 
heads." 

"Lord  bless  us!  there's  your  fatherl"  cried  Mrs. 
Douglas  with  a  Start,  hastily  drying  her  eyes.  Her  ear 
was  keener  for  that  alarming  sound  than  the  girls',  who 
were  caught  almost  in  the  midst  of  their  talk.  The 
laird  came  in,  pushing  open  the  door  with  a  violent 
Swing  which  was  like  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  suspicious 
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silence  that  succeeded  his  entrancei  his  wife  having  re- 
course  to  her  knitting  in  sudden  desperation,  and  the 
daughters  bending  over  their  various  tasks  with  devo- 
tion,  betrayed  in  a  moment  what  they  desired  to  hide 
firom  his  jealous  eye. 

**What  were  ye  colleaguing  and  planning,  laying 
your  heads  together — that  you're  all  so  still  when  I 
come  in?" 

"We  were  planning  nothing,  Neil,  just  nothing,"  said 
Mrs.  Douglas  eagerly.  "I  was  telling  the  bairns  a  bit 
of  an  auld  story — ^just  to  pass  the  time." 

"The/U  pass  the  time  better  doing  their  work," 
said  their  father.  He  came  first  to  the  fireside  round 
which  they  were  sitting,  and  stared  into  the  glowing 
peat  with  eyes  almost  as  red:  then  he  strode  towards 
the  only  window,  and  stood  there  shutting  out  the  light 
with  his  back  towards  them.  There  was  not  too  much 
light  at  any  time  from  that  narrow  and  primitive  open- 
ing,  and  his  solid  person  fiUed  it  up  almost  entirely. 
ICirsteen  laid  down  her  work  upon  her  lap.  It  was  of 
a  finer  kind  than  Mar/s,  being  no  less  than  the  hem- 
ming  of  the  frills  of  Drumcarro's  Shirts,  about  which  he 
was  very  particular.  He  had  certain  aristocratic  habits, 
if  not  much  luxury,  and  the  fineness  of  his  linen  was 
one  of  these.  Kirsteen's  hemming  was  almost  invisible, 
so  small  were  the  stitches  and  the  thread  so  delicate. 
She  was  accomplished  with  her  needle  according  to  the 
formula  of  that  day. 

"Drumcarro,"    said  his  wife   timidly  after  a  few 
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minutes  of  this  eclipse,  "I  am  not  wanting  to  disturb 
ye — but  Kirsteen  cannot  see  to  do  her  work — it's  little 
matter  for  Mary  and  me." 

"What  ails  Kirsteen  that  she  cannot  do  her  work?" 
he  Said  roughly,  turning  round  but  keeping  his  position. 
"Kirsteen  here  and  Kirsteen  there,  Fm  sick  of  the  name 
of  her.  She's  making  some  cursed  nonsense  Fll  be 
bound  for  her  ain  back." 

"It's  for  your  breast,  father,"  said  Kirsteen;  "but 
Fll  stop  if  you  like,  and  put  it  by." 

He  eyed  her  for  a  moment  with  sullen  Opposition, 
then  stepped  away  from  the  window  without  a  word. 
He  had  an  uneasy  Sensation  that  when  Kirsteen  was  his 
Opponent  the  case  did  not  always  go  his  way.  "A 
great  deal  ye  care,  any  of  ye,  for  me  and  my  wishes," 
he  said.  "Who  was  it  sent  that  deevil  of  a  woman  to 
my  own  business-room,  where,  if  any  place,  a  man  may 
expect  to  be  left  in  peace?  No  to  disturb  me!  Ye 
would  disturb  me  if  I  was  on  my  deathbed  for  any  con- 
founded  nonsense  of  your  ain." 

"I  am  sure,  Drumcarro,"  his  wife  replied,  beginning 
to  cry. 

"Sure — you're  sure  of  nothing  but  what  she  teils 
ye.  If  it  were  not  for  one  thing  more  than  another  I 
would  tum  her  out  of  my  house." 

"Dinna  do  that — oh,  dinna  do  that,  if  it's  Marg'ret 
you're  meaning,"  cried  Mrs.  Douglas,  clasping  her  hands. 
"She's  just  a  stand-by  for  everything  about  the  place, 
and  the  best  cook  that  ever  was — and  thinks  of  your 
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interest,  Drumcarro,  though  maybe  ye  will  not  believe 
it,  far  above  her  own.  And  if  you  take  away  Marg'ret 
Fll  just  Ke  down  and  die — for  there  will  be  no  comfort 
more." 

"You're  very  keen  to  die — in  words;  but  I  never 
see  any  signs  in  you  of  keeping  to  it,"  he  said;  then 
drawing  forward  a  chair  to  the  ßre,  pushing  against 
Kirsteen,  who  drew  back  hurriedly,  he  threw  himself 
down  in  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  women  who  moved  their 
seats  hastily  on  either  side  to  give  him  room.  "What's 
this,"  he  Said,  "about  some  nonsense  down  at  the 
Castle  that  is  tuming  all  your  silly  heads?  and  what 
does  it  mean?" 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  too  frightened  to  speak,  and  as 
for  Kirsteen  she  was  very  little  disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  milder  frame  of  mind  in  which  her  father 
seemed  to  be  to  wheedle  or  persuade  him  into  a  con- 
sent. 

It  was  Mary  who  profited  by  the  unusual  opportunity. 
"It's  just  the  ball,  father, — that  the  Duke  gives  when 
be  comes  home." 

"The  Duke,"  said  he.  "The  Duke  is  as  auld  a 
man  as  I  am,  and  balls  or  any  other  foohshness,  honest 
man,  I  reckon  they're  but  little  in  his  way." 

"He  does  not  do  it  for  himself,  father — there's  the 
young  lords  and  ladies  that  like  a  little  diversion.  And 
all  the  folk  besides  from  far  and  near — that  are  good 
enough,"  Mary  said  adroitly.  "There  are  some  that 
say  he's  too  particular  and  keeps  many  out." 
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"Nobody  can  be  too  particular,  if  he's  a  duke  or  if 
he's  a  commoner,"  said  Mr.  Douglas.  **A  good  pedigree 
is  just  your  only  safeguard — and  not  always  tliat,"  he 
added  after  a  moment,  looking  at  her  steadily.  "You'U 
be  one  that  likes  a  little  diversion  too?" 

"And  that  I  am,  father,"  said  Mary,  suddenly 
grown  into  the  boldest  of  the  party,  exhilarated  and 
stimulated,  she  could  scarcely  teil  how,  by  a  sentiment 
of  success  that  seemed  to  have  got  into  the  air.  Mrs. 
Douglas  here  interposed,  anxious  apparently  lest  her 
daughter  should  go  too  far. 

"No  beyond  raeasure,  Drumcarro — ^just  in  reason, 
as  once  I  liked  it  well  myself." 

"You,"  said  Drumcarro  hastily,  "ye  were  never  an 
example.  Let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Tve  heard 
all  the  Story  from  beginning  to  end.  They're  weary  of 
their  life  here,  and  they  think  if  they  went  to  this  foUy, 
they  might  maybe  each  get  a  man  to  deliver  them." 

"Father!"  cried  Kirsteen  springing  to  her  feet,  with 
blazing  eyes.  To  her  who  knew  better,  who  had  not 
only  the  pride  of  her  young  womanhood  to  make  that 
Suggestion  terrible,  but  the  secret  in  her  heart  which 
made  it  blasphemy — there  was  something  intolerable  in 
the  words  and  laugh  and  jibe,  which  roused  her  mother 
to  a  wondering  and  tremulous  confidence,  and  made 
Mary's  heart  bound  with  anticipated  delight,  But  no 
notice  was  taken  of  Kirsteen's  outcry.  The  laird's  harsh 
laugh  drew  forth  a  tremulous  accompaniment,  which 
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was  half  nervous  astonishment  and  half  a  desire  to 
please  him,  from  his  more  subservient  womankind. 

"Well,  Drumcarro,"  said  his  wife  timidly,  "it  would 
just  be  the  course  of  nature;  and  I'm  sure  if  it  was 
men  that  would  make  them  happy,  it's  no  me  that 
would  ever  say  them  nay," 

"Youl"  said  her  husband  again.  "Ye  would  not 
say  nay  to  a  goose  if  ye  saw  him  waddlin'  ben,  It's 
not  to  your  judgment  I'm  meaning  to  trust.  What's 
Kirsteen  after  there,  with  her  red  head  and  her  e'en 
on  fire?  Sit  down  on  your  chair  and  keep  silent  if  ye 
have  nothing  pleasant  to  say.  Tm  not  a  man  for 
weirdless  nonsense  and  promiscuous  dancing  and  good 
money  thrown  away  on  idle  feasts  and  useless  claes. 
But  if  there's  a  serious  meaning  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
that's  just  another  matter.  Eelen,  I  suppose,  that's  in 
all  the  folly  of  the  place,  and  well  known  to  the  Duke 
and  his  family,  as  she  has  a  good  right  to  be  from 
her  name,  will  understand  all  about  it,  and  how  to  put 
them  forth  and  set  them  out  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
must  be  well  done,  if  it's  done  at  all." 

"There's  a  great  many  things  that  they  will  want, 
Drumcarro;  none  of  mine  are  fit  to  wear,  and 
the  fashion's  all  changed  since  my  time.  They  will 
want " 

"Oh,  mother,  not  half  what  you  think;  Fve  my 
cairngorms  that  Aunt  Mary  left  me.  And  Kirsteen, 
she  has  a  very  white  skin  that  needs  nothing.  It's  just 
a  piece  of  muslin  for  our  gowns " 
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"Ehy  me/'  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  '^when  I  mind  all  my 
bonny  dyes,  and  my  pearlins  and  ribbons,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  my  fan  as  long  as  your  arm;  and 
washes  for  my  skin  and  cushions  for  my  hair!"  She 
sat  up  in  her  chair  forgetting  her  weakness,  a  colour 
rising  in  her  pale  cheeks,  her  spirit  rising  to  the  un- 
accustomed  delightful  anticipation  which  was  half  regret 
and  recollection,  so  that  for  once  in  her  Ufe  she  forgot 
her  husband  and  escaped  from  his  power.  "Ah!"  she 
exclaimed  again  with  a  little  outcry  of  pain,  "if  I  had 
but  thought  upon  the  time  I  might  have  lasses  of  my 
ain  and  keepit  them  for  my  baims " 

"Ye  may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  point,"  said 
Drumcarro,  pushing  back  the  chair  he  had  taken,  "for 
ye  never  had  a  thing  but  was  rubbish,  nothing  fit  for 
a  daughter  of  mine." 

"It's  not  the  case,  it's  not  the  case,"  said  the  poor 
lady,  touched  in  the  tenderest  point.  "I  had  my 
mother's  gamets,  as  bonny  a  set  as  ever  was  seen, 
and  I  had  a  brooch  with  a  real  diamant  inside  it,  and 
a  pearl  pin — and — oh,  Tm  no  meaning  to  say  a  word 
to  blame  your  father,  but  what  do  men  ken  of  such 
things?  And  it's  not  the  case!  It's  not  the  case!  Ye're 
not  to  believe  him,"  she  said,  with  a  feverish  flush  upon 
her  cheeks. 

"Bits  of  red  glass  and  bits  of  white,  and  a  small 
paste  head  on  the  end  of  a  brass  preen,"  said  Drum- 
carro, with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"Father,  let  her  be,"  cried  Kirsteen.    "I'll  not  have 
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her  crossed,  my  bonny  minnie,  not  for  all  the  balls  that 
ever  were." 

"You'll  not  have  her  crossed!  You're  a  bonny  one 
to  lift  your  face  to  your  father.  If  you  say  another 
word  ye  shall  not  go" 

"I  care  not  if  I  should  never  go — I  will  not  have 
my  mother  vexed,  not  for  the  Duke  nor  the  Castle  nor 
a'  Scotland,"  cried  Kirsteen,  with  fire  gleaming  in  her 
hazel  eyes. 

"Oh,  ye  fool,  ye  fool!  and  him  for  once  in  a  good 
key/'  cried  Mary,  in  her  sister's  ear. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  the  first  to  echo  this  prudent 
advice  when  after  she  had  wept  away  the  sting  of  that 
atrocious  accusation  and  minutely  described  her  "bonny 
dyes"  (her  pretty  things)  to  her  children  who,  indeed, 
had  heard  all  about  them  often,  and  knew  the  pearl 
pin  and  the  garnets  by  heart,  and  had  been  comforted 
with  a  cup  of  tea,  she  came  to  herseif.  And  by  that 
time  Kirsteen's  Indignation  too  had  cooled,  and  thoughts 
of  the  heaven  of  the  Castle,  with  fine  ladies  and  grand 
gentlemen  pacing  forth  as  in  the  ballads,  and  music 
playing  and  the  sound  of  the  dancers'  feet,  began  to 
buzz  in  her  young  head  and  fiU  it  with  longings.  If 
ke  had  been  at  home  he  would  have  been  there.  It 
would  never  now  be  what  it  might  have  been  had  it 
happened  before.  But  even  with  that  great  blank  of 
absence  Kirsteen  was  but  twenty,  and  her  heart  did 
not  refuse  to  throb  a  little  at  this  unthought  of,  unhoped 
for  prospect.  Just  to  see  it,  and  how  great  persons 
behaved,  and  what  hke  the  world  was,  when  you  were 
in  it,  that  world  which  represents  itself  in  so  many 
different  ways  to  the  youthful  imagination.  Kirsteen 
feit  that  at  the  Castle  she  would  see  it  in  all  its  glory, 
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nothing  better  in  the  King's  own  court — för  was  it  not 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Duke,  and  what  could  fancy 
desire  more?  She  would  need  no  further  enlighten- 
ment  or  experience  of  the  aspect  of  society,  and  what 
it  was  and  how  it  looked,  than  she  could  get  there. 
This  was  the  Highland  girFs  devout  belief;  Vedi  Napoli 
e  poi  morire;  earth  could  not  have  anything  to  show 
more  fair. 

Marg'ret  would  have  been  more  than  a  woman  had 
she  not  been  all-glorious  över  this  event  "I  just 
daured  him  to  do  it,"  she  said,  "to  let  the  occasion 
pass  by  and  nane  of  his  daughters  seen,  and  a'  their 
chances  lost." 

"Did  ye  speak  of  chances  for  me?"  cried  Kirsteen 
in  youthful  fury.  "Me  that  would  not  look  at  one  of 
them,  if  it  was  the  prince  out  of  the  story  book.  Me 
that — 1"  She  turned  away  to  dash  a  hot  tear  from  her 
dazzHng  wet  eyes — "me  that  am  waiting  for  him!" 
Kirsteen  said  in  her  heart. 

Her  faithful  champion  looked  at  her  with  anxious 
eyes.  "If  she  would  but  say  that's  what  she's  meaning," 
was  Marg'ret's  commentary.  "Eh,  I  wonder  if  that's 
what  she's  meaning?  but  when  neither  the  ane  nor  the 
ither  says  a  word,  how  is  a  person  to  ken?"  It  slightly 
overclouded  her  triumph  to  think  that  perhaps  for  her 
favourite  the  chances  were  all  forestalled,  and  even  that 
trouble  might  come  out  of  it  if  somebody  should  throw 
the  handkerchief  at  Kirsteen  whom  her  father  approved. 
Tlie  cold  chill  of  such  an  alarm  not  seldom  comes 
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across  the  designer  of  future  events  when  all  has  been 
carefuUy  arranged  to  quicken  the  action  of  Providence. 
But  Margaret  put  that  discouraging  alarm  hastily  out  of 
her  mind.  Right  or  wrong  it  was  always  a  good  thing 
that  her  nurslings  should  see  the  world. 

When  the  roll  of  white  muslin  arrived  that  was  to 
make  the  famous  gowns,  and  when  Miss  Macnab  (who 
was  not  without  Claims  in  some  far-away  manner  to  be 
connected  with  a  family  in  as  near  as  the  tenth  remove 
from  the  Laird  of  Macnab's  own  sovereign  race)  came 
over  with  her  little  valise,  and  her  n^cessaire  füll  of  pins 
and  needles,  and  was  put  into  the  best  room,  and  be- 
came  for  the  time  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  house- 
hold — Marg'ret  could  scarcely  contain  herseif  for  plea- 
sure.  "A'  the  hoose"  with  the  exception  of  the  boys, 
who  at  this  stage  of  their  development  counted  for  little, 
snatched  every  available  moment  to  look  in  upon  Miss 
Macnab — who  sat  in  State,  with  a  large  table  covered 
with  cuttings,  and  two  handmaids  at  least  always  docile 
beside  her,  running  up  gores  or  lajdng  hems.  It  might 
be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  fashion  of  that  time  required 
no  great  amount  of  labour  in  the  construction  of  two 
white  dresses  for  a  pair  of  girls.  Büt  Miss  Macnab 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  She  did  not  know,  indeed, 
the  amount  of  draping  and  arranging,  the  skill  of  the 
artist  in  the  fine  hanging  of  folded  stuffs,  or  even  the 
multitudinous  flouncings  of  an  intermediate  age  into  which 
the  art  of  dress  was  to  progress. 

The  fashions  of  1814  look  like  simplidty  itself ;  the 
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long,  straight,  narrow  skirt,  the  short  waist,  the  infantile 
sleeves,  would  seem  to  demand  little  material  and  less 
trouble  for  their  simple  arrangement.  But  no  doubt 
this  was  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  the 
mind  of  the  artist  is  always  the  same  whatever  his 
materials  may  be. 

Miss  Macnab  kept  the  young  ladies  under  band  for 
hours  fitting  every  line — not  folds,  for  folds  there  were 
none — so  that  the  skirt  might  cling  sufficiently  without 
affording  too  distinct  a  revelation  of  the  limbs  beneath, 
an  art  perhaps  as  difficult  as  any  of  the  more  modern 
contrivances. 

Mary  stood  hke  a  statue  under  the  dressmaker's 
hands.  She  was  never  weary;  so  long  as  there  was  a 
pleat  or  seam  that  needed  correction,  a  pinch  too  little 
here,  a  fulness  too  much  there,  she  was  always  ready. 
The  white  gown  was  moulded  upon  her  with  some- 
thing  like  a  sculptor's  art.  Miss  Macnab,  with  her  mouth 
füll  of  pins,  and  her  fingers  seamed  with  work,  pinned 
and  pulled,  and  stretched  out  and  drew  in,  with  endless 
perseverance.  She  was  an  artist  in  her  way.  It  was 
terrible  to  her,  as  a  mistake  on  the  field  of  battle  to  a 
general,  to  send  forth  into  the  world  a  gown  that  did 
not  fit,  a  pucker  or  a  twist  in  any  garment  she  made. 
There  are  no  Miss  Macnabs  nowadays,  domestic  Pro- 
fessors of  the  most  primitive  yet  everlasting  of  arts. 
The  trouble  she  took  over  her  composition  would  tire 
out  a  whole  generation  of  needlewomen,  and  few  girls 
even  for  a  first  ball  would  stand  like  Mary  to  be  mani« 
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pulated.  And  there  is  no  such  muslin  now  as  the  fine 
and  fairy  web,  like  the  most  delicate  lawn,  which  was 
the  material  of  those  wonderful  gowns,  and  Httle  work- 
manship  so  delicate  as  that  which  put  together  the  long 
seams,  and  made  invisible  hems  round  the  scanty  but 
elaborate  robe. 

Kirsteen,  who  was  not  so  patient  as  her  sister,  looked 
on  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  admiration.  It  did 
not,  to  her  young  mind  and  thoughts  occupied  with  a 
hundred  varying  interests,  seem  possible  at  first  to  give 
up  all  that  time  to  the  perfection  even  of  a  ball-dress. 
But  presently  the  old  seamstress  with  her  devotion  to 
her  art  began  to  impress  the  open-minded  girl.  It  was 
not  a  very  rieh  living  which  Miss  Macnab  derived  from 
all  this  labour  and  care.  To  see  her  kneeling  upon  her 
rheumatic  knees,  directing  the  easy  fall  of  the  soft 
muslin  Kne  to  the  foot  which  ought  to  peep  from  under- 
neath  without  deranging  the  exactness  of  the  delicate 
hem ,  was  a  wonder  to  behold.  A  rivulet  of  pins  ran 
down  the  seam,  and  Miss  Macnab's  face  was  grave  and 
careful  as  if  the  destinies  of  a  kingdom  were  upon  that 
muslin  line. 

"What  trouble  you  are  takingl"  cried  Kirsteen. 
"And  it*s  not  as  if  it  were  silk  or  velvet  but  just  a 
muslin  gown." 

Miss  Macnab  looked  up  from  where  she  knelt  by 
Mary's  knee.  She  had  to  take  the  pins  out  of  her 
mouth  before  she  could  speak,  which  was  inconvenient, 
for  no  pincushion  is  ever  so  handy.    "Missie,"  she  said, 
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"my  dear,  ye  just  show  your  ignorance:  for  there's 
nothing  so  hard  to  take  a  good  set  as  a  ßne  muslin; 
and  the  maist  difficult  is  aye  the  maist  particular,  as  ye 
would  soon  leam  if  ye  gave  yoursel'  to  any  airt." 

Kirsteen,  who  knew  very  little  of  any  art,  but  thought 
it  meant  painting  pictures,  here  gave  vent,  to  her  own 
shame  afterwards,  to  a  little  laugh,  and  said  hastily,  "I 
wonld  just  set  it  straight  and  sew  it  up  again  if  it 
was  me." 

"I  have  no  objection  that  ye  should  try,"  said  Miss 
Macnab,  rising  from  her  knees,  "it's  aye  the  best  lesson. 
When  I  was  in  a  lairger  way  of  business,  with  young 
ones  working  under  me,  I  aye  let  them  try  their  ain 
way;  and  maistly  I  found  they  were  well  content  after 
to  tum  to  mine — that  is  if  they  were  worth  the  learning," 
she  added  composedly;  "there  are  many  that  are  just 
a  waste  of  time  and  pains." 

"And  these  are  the  ones  that  take  their  own  way? 
But  if  I  were  to  take  mine  I  would  never  yield,  I 
would  make  it  answer,"  said  Kirsteen.  She  added 
with  a  blush,  "I  just  cannot  think  enough  of  all  your 
trouble  and  the  pains  ye  take." 

Miss  Macnab  gave  the  blushing  girl  a  friendly  look. 
She  had  again  her  mouth  füll,  so  that  speech  was  im- 
possible,  but  she  nodded  kindly  and  with  dignity  in 
retum  for  this  little  burst  of  approval  which  she  knew 
to  be  her  due;  and  it  was  with  all  the  confidence  of 
conscious  merit  and  a  benign  condescension  that  she 
expounded  her  methods  afterwards.     "If  ye  dinna  get 
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the  skirt  to  fall  straight  from  the  waist,  ye  will  never 
mend  it  at  the  foot,"  she  said.  "I  can  see  you're  ane 
that  can  comprehend  a  principle,  my  bonnie  missie. 
Take  a'  the  trouble  ye  can  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
end  will  come  right  of  itsel*.  A  careless  Start  meahs  a 
double  vexation  in  the  finish.  And  that  ye'U  find  to 
apply,"  said  this  mild  philosopher,  "to  life  itseP  as  well 
as  to  the  dressmaking,  which  is  just  like  a'  the  airts  I 
ever  heard  teil  of,  a  kind  of  epitome  of  life." 

Kirsteen  could  not  but  break  out  into  a  laugh  again, 
notwithstanding  her  compunction,  at  the  dressmaker's 
high  yet  mild  pretension;  but  she  listened  with  great 
interest  while  Mary  stood  and  gave  all  her  thoughts  to 
the  serious  subject  of  the  skirt  and  how  it  would  hang. 
"I  just  pay  no  attention  to  what  she's  saying,  but  I 
would  like  my  gown  to  hang  as  well  as  any  there,  and 
you  must  take  trouble  for  that,"  was  Mary's  report  after- 
wards  when  the  gown  was  found  to  be  perfect.  And 
what  with  these  difFering  motives  and  experiences  the 
workroom  was  the  opening  of  new  interests  in  Drum- 
carro,  as  important  as  even  the  ball  at  the  Castle.  The 
excitement  and  continued  interest  made  the  greatest 
improvement  in  Mrs.  Douglas's  health,  who  came  and 
sat  in  Miss  Macnab*s  room  and  gave  a  hundred  direc- 
tions  which  the  dressmaker  received  blandly  but  paid 
no  attention  to.  Marg'ret  herseif  was  stirred  by  the 
presence  of  the  artist.  She  not  only  excelled  herseif  in 
the  scones  she  made  for  Miss  Macnab's  tea,  but  she 
would  come  in  the  afternoon  when  she  was  not  "  throng" 
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and  stand  with  her  hands  upon  each  side  of  her  ample 
waist  and  adnure  the  work  and  add  no  insignificant 
part  to  the  conversation,  discoursing  of  her  own  sister, 
Miss  Jean  Brown,  that  was  in  a  very  large  way  of  busi- 
ness  in  London,  having  gone  there  as  a  lady's  maid 
twenty  years  before.  The  well-bom  Miss  Macnab 
allowed  with  a  condescending  wave  of  her  hand  that 
many  began  in  that  way.  "But  my  opinion  is  that  it 
wants  good  blood  in  your  veins  and  a  leddy's  breeding 
before  you'U  ever  make  a  gown  that  will  set  off  a  leddy," 
she  Said  to  the  little  circle,  but  only,  not  to  hurt  her 
feelings,  after  Marg'ret  was  gone. 

While  these  proceedings  were  occupying  all  his 
family,  Drumcarro  himself  proceeded  with  the  practical 
energy  which  hitherto  had  only  been  exercised  on  be- 
half of  his  sons  to  arrange  for  his  daughters'  presenta- 
tion  to  the  world.  More  exciting  to  the  county  than  a 
first  drawing-room  of  the  most  splendid  season  was  the 
ball  at  the  Castle  which  was  by  far  the  finest  thing  that 
many  of  the  Argyllshire  ladies  of  those  days  ever  saw. 
Even  among  those  who  like  the  family  of  Drumcarro 
owned  no  clan  allegiance  to  the  Duke,  the  only  way  of 
approaching  the  beau  monde^  the  great  world  which  in- 
cluded  London  and  the  court  as  well  as  the  Highlands 
was  by  his  means.  The  Duke  in  his  own  country  was 
scarcely  second  to  the  far  off  and  unknown  King  whose 
throne  was  shrouded  in  such  clouds  of  dismay  and 
trouble,  and  the  Duchess  was  in  all  but  name  a  far 
more  splendid  reality  than  the  old  and  peevish  majesty, 
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without  beauty  or  prestige,  who  sat  in  sullen  misery  at 
Windsor.  To  go  to  London,  or  even  to  Edinburgh,  to 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner's  receptions  at  Holyrood, 
was  a  daring  enterprise  that  nobody  dreamed  of;  but 
to  go  to  the  Castle  was  the  seal  of  good  blood  and 
breeding.  When  he  had  got  this  notion  into  his  head 
Drumcarro  was  as  determined  upon  it  as  the  fondest 
father  could  have  been.  The  girls  were  of  no  conse- 
quence,  but  his  daughters  had  their  rights  with  the 
best,  and  he  would  not  have  the  family  let  down  even 
in  their  insignificant  persons;  not  to  speak  of  the  power ful 
Suggestion  of  relieving  himself  from  further  responsibihty 
by  putting  them  each  in  the  way  of  finding  "a  man." 

He  made  his  appearance  accordingly  one  afternoon 
in  the  Httle  house  inhabited  by  Miss  Eelen,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  that  lady.  It  was  a  very  small,  gray  house, 
Standing  at  a  corner  of  the  village  street,  with  a  small 
garden  round  it,  presenting  a  curious  blank  and  one- 
eyed  aspect,  from  the  fact  that  every  window  that 
could  be  spared,  and  they  were  not  abundant  to  Start 
with,  had  been  blocked  up  on  account  of  the  window- 
tax.  Miss  Eelen's  parlour  was  dark  in  consequence, 
though  it  had  originally  been  very  bright,  with  a  corner 
window  towards  the  loch  and  the  quay  with  all  its 
fishing-boats.  This,  however,  was  completely  built  up, 
and  the  prospect  thus  confined  to  the  street  and  the 
merchant's  opposite — a  little  huckster's  shop  in  which 
everything  was  sold  from  needles  to  ploughshares. 
Miss  Eelen  was  fond  of  this  window,  it  was  so  cheerful; 
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and  it  was  tnie  that  nobody  could  escape  her  who 
went  to  Robert  Duncan's — the  children  who  had  more 
pennies  to  spend  than  was  good  for  them,  or  the  ser- 
vant  girls  who  went  surreptitiously  with  bottles  under- 
neath  their  aprons.  Miss  Eelen  kept  a  very  sharp  eye 
upon  all  the  movements  of  the  town,  but  even  she  ac- 
knowledged  the  drowsiness  that  comes  after  dinner,  and 
sat  in  her  big  chair  near  the  fire  with  her  back  turned 
to  the  window,  "her  stocking"  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes, 
as  she  would  have  described  it,  "gathering  straes," 
when  Mr.  Douglas  paid  her  that  visit.  Her  cat  sat  on 
a  footstool  on  the  other  side,  majestically  curling  her 
tail  around  her  person,  and  winking  at  the  fire  like  her 
mistress.  The  peats  were  burning  with  their  fervent 
flameless  glow,  and  comfort  was  diffused  over  the  scene. 
When  Drumcarro  came  in  Miss  Eelen  started  and  in- 
stinctively  put  up  her  hands  to  her  cap,  which  in  these 
circumstances  had  a  way  of  getting  awry. 
Bless  me,  Drumcarro!  is  this  you?'* 
It's  just  me,"  he  said. 

"I  hope  they're  all  well?" 

"Very  well,  I  am  obhged  to  you.  I  just  came  in 
to  say  a  word  about — the  Castle — " 

"What  about  the  Castle?"  with  astonished  eyes. 

"I  was  meaning  this  nonsense  that's  coming  on — 
the  ball,"  said  Mr.  Douglas,  with  an  effort.  A  certain 
shamefacedness  appeared  on  his  hard  countenance — 
soraething  like  a  blush,  if  that  were  a  thing  possible  to 
conceive. 
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"The  ball?  Bless  us  all!  have  ye  taken  leave  of 
your  senses,  Neil?" 

"Why  should  I  take  leave  of  my  senses?  Vm  in- 
formed  that  the  haill  country — everybody  that's  worth 
calling  gentry  will  be  going.  You're  band  and  glove 
with  all  the  clanjamfry.     Is  that  true?" 

"Who  you  may  mean  by  'clanjamfry'  I  cannot  say. 
If  you  mean  that  bis  Grace  and  her  Grace  are  just  bye 
ordinary  pleasant,  and  the  young  lords  and  ladies  aye 
running  out  and  in — no  for  what  I  have  to  give  them, 
as  is  easy  to  be  seen — " 

"Fm  not  surprised,"  said  Drumcarro;  "one  of  the 
old  Douglas  family  before  the  attainder  was  as  good  as 
any  one  of  their  new-fangled  dukes." 

"He's  no'  a  new-fangled  duke,  as  you  know  well; 
and  as  for  the  Douglas  family,  it  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  Ye  were  saying  ye  had  received  information?" 
Miss  Eelen  divined  her  kinsman's  errand,  though  it  sur- 
prised  her,  but  she  would  not  help  him  out. 

"Just  that,"  Said  Drumcarro;  "I  hear  there's  none 
left  out  that  are  of  a  good  stock.  Now  I'm  not  a  man 
for  entertainment,  or  any  of  your  nonsense  of  music 
and  dancing,  nor  ever  was.  I  have  had  too  much  to 
do  in  my  life.  But  I'm  told  it  will  be  a  slight  to  the 
name  if  there's  none  goes  from  Drumcarro.  Ye  know 
what  my  wife  is — a  complaining  creature  with  no  spirit 
to  say  what's  to  be  done,  or  what's  not — " 

" Spirit l"  cried  Miss  Eelen.     "Na,  she  never  had 
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the  spirit  to  stand  up  to  the  like  of  you :  but,  my  word, 
you  would  soon  have  broken  it  if  she  had." 

"Fm  not  here,"  said  Mr.  Douglas,  "to  get  any  en- 
lightenment  on  her  character  or  mine.  Fve  always 
thought  ye  a  sensible  woman,  Eelen,  even  though  we 
do  not  always  agree.  They  teil  me  it'U  be  like  a  scom 
put  upon  Drumcarro  if  the  lasses  are  not  at  this  ploy. 
Confound  th*em  a'  and  their  meddling,  and  the  fools 
that  make  feasts,  and  the  idiots  that  yammer  and  talk! 
l've  come  to  you  to  see  what  you  think.  There  shall 
come  no  scom  on  Drumcarro  while  I'm  to  the  fore." 

"Well,  Neil,  if  you  ask  me,"  said  Miss  Eelen,  "I 
would  have  taken  the  first  word,  and  given  ye  my 
opinion  if  I  had  thought  it  would  be  of  any  use;  but 
it's  just  heaven's  truth;  and  farewell  to  the  credit  of 
Drumcarro  when  it's  kent  there  are  two  young  women, 
marriageable  and  at  an  age  to  come  forward,  and  not 
there.  It  is  just  the  truth.  It  will  be  said — for  that 
matter  it  is  said  already — that  ye're  so  poor  or  so  mean 
that  ye  grudge  the  poor  things  a  decent  gown,  and 
keep  them  out  of  every  chance.  I  would  not  have 
said  a  word  if  you  had  not  asked  me,  but  that's  just 
what  folk  say." 

Drumcarro  got  up  hastily  from  his  chair  and  paced 
about  the  room,  and  he  swore  an  oath  or  two  below 
his  breath  that  relieved  his  feelings.  There  was  a 
great  deal  more  in  Miss  Eelen's  eyes.  The  "auld 
slave-driver"  knew  that  his  name  did  not  stand  high 
among  his'peers,  and  his  imagination  was  keen  enough 
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to  supply  the  details  of  the  gossip  of  which  his  cousin 
gave  so  pleasant  a  summary.  "Ye  may  teil  them  then," 
he  Said,  "with  many  thanks  to  you  for  your  candid 
opinion,  that  Drumcarro's  lassies,  when  he  pleases,  can 
just  show  with  the  best,  and  that  Fll  thole  no  slight  to 
my  name,  any  more  than  I  would  were  I  chief  of  this 
whole  country  as  my  forbears  were.  And  that's  what 
ye  can  teil  your  gossips,  Eelen,  the  next  time  ye  ask 
them  to  a  dish  of  tea — no'  to  say  you're  a  Douglas 
yourself  and  should  have  more  regard  for  your  own 
flesh  and  blood." 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Miss  Eelen,  "the  man's  just  like 
a  tempest,  up  in  a  moment.  Na,  Drumcarro,  I  always 
gave  ye  credit  if  but  your  pride  was  touched.  And 
it's  just  what  I  would  have  wished,  for  I  was  keen  for 
a  sight  of  the  ploy  myseF  but  too  old  to  go  for  my 
own  pleasure.  You  will  just  send  them  and  their  finery 
over  to  me  in  the  gig,  and  Fll  see  to  all  the  rest. 
Bless  me,  to  think  of  the  feeling  that  comes  out  when 
ye  least  expect  it.  I  was  aye  convinced  that  if  once 
your  pride  was  touched.  And  who  knows  what  imay 
come  of  it?  There's  plenty  of  grand  visitors  at  the 
Castle — a  sight  of  them's  as  good  as  a  king's  court" 

"I  hope  a  man  will  come  of  it,  to  one  or  the  other 
of  them,"  Drumcarro  said. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Mr.  Douglas  himself  went  to  the  ball  at  the  Castle. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  when  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  it 
is  never  so  well  done  as  when  you  do  it  in  your  own 
person,  and  like  most  other  people  of  similar  senti- 
ments,  he  trusted  nobody.  Miss  Eelen,  as  one  of  the 
race,  was  no  doubt  on  the  whole  in  the  interests  of  the 
family,  but  Drumcarro  feit  that  even  she  was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  so  delicate  a  matter  as  the  securing  of  "a 
man"  for  Mary  or  Kirsteen.  It  was  better  that  he 
should  be  on  the  Spot  himself  to  strike  when  the  iron 
was  hot,  and  let  no  opportunity  slip.  It  is  true  that 
his  costume  was  far  from  being  in  the  latest  fashion; 
but  to  this  he  was  supremely  indifferent,  scarcely  tak- 
ing  it  into  the  most  cursory  consideration.  If  he  went 
in  sackcloth  he  would  no  less  be  a  Douglas,  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  old  line  upon  whose  pedigree  there 
was  neither  shadow  nor  break.  He  was  very  confident 
that  he  could  not  appear  an)rwhere  without  an  instant 
recognition  of  his  Claims.  Those  of  the  Duke  himself 
were  in  no  way  superior:  that  potentate  was  richer, 
he  had  the  luck  to  have  always  been  on  the  winning 
side,   and  had  secured  titles  and  honours  when  the 
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Douglases  had  attainder  and  confiscation — but  Douglas 
was  Douglas  when  the  Duke's  first  forbear  was  but  a 
paidling  lairdie  with  not  a  dozen  men  to  bis  name. 
Such  at  least  was  the  conviction  of  Drumcarro;  and  he 
marched  to  the  Castle  in  bis  one  pair  of  black  silk 
stockings — with  bis  narrow  country  notions  strangely 
crossed  by  the  traditions  of  the  slave-driving  period, 
with  all  bis  intense  narrow  personal  ambitions  and 
grudges,  and  not  an  idea  beyond  the  aggrandisement 
of  bis  family — in  the  füll  consciousness  of  equality  (if 
not  superiority)  to  the  best  there,  the  statesman  Duke, 
the  great  landowners  and  personages  wbo  had  come 
from  far  and  near.  Such  a  conviction  sometimes  gives 
great  nobleness  and  dignity  to  the  simple  mind,  but 
Drumcarro's  pride  was  not  of  this  elevating  kind.  It 
made  bim  Shoulder  bis  way  to  the  front  with  rising 
rage  against  all  the  insignificant  crowd  that  got  before 
bim,  jostle  as  he  might;  it  did  not  give  bim  the  con- 
solatory  assurance  that  wbere  he  was,  there  must  be 
the  most  dignified  place.  It  must  be  allowed,  however, 
in  defence  of  bis  attitude,  that  to  feel  yourself  thrust 
aside  into  a  crowd  of  nobodies  when  you  know  your 
place  to  be  with  the  best,  is  trying.  Some  people 
succeed  in  bearing  it  with  a  smile,  but  the  smile  is 
seldom  warm  or  of  a  genial  character.  And  Drumcarro, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  struggling  to  get  forward, 
seeing  the  fine  Company  at  the  other  end,  and  invari- 
ably,  persistently,  he  scarcely  knew  how,  put  back 
among  the  crowd,  was  not  capable  of  that  Superlative 
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amiability.  The  surprise  of  it  partially  subdued  him 
for  a  time,  and  Miss  Eelen's  exertions,  who  got  him 
by  the  arm,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  hear 
reason. 

"Drumcarrol  bless  the  man — can  ye  not  be  con- 
tent where  ye  are?  Yon's  just  the  visitors,  chiefly 
from  England  and  foreign  parts — earls  and  dukes,  and 
such  like." 

"Confound  the  earls  and  the  dukes!  what's  their 
titles  and  their  visitors  to  me?  The  Douglases  have 
held  their  own  and  more  for  as  many  hundred 
years " 

"Whisht,  whisht,  for  mercy's  sake!  Lord,  ye'U  have 
all  the  folk  staring  as  if  we  were  some  ferly.  Every- 
body  knows  who  the  Douglases  were;  but  man,  mind 
the  way  of  the  world  that  ye  are  just  as  much  affected 
by  as  any  person.  Riches  and  titles  take  the  crown 
of  the  causeway.  We  have  to  put  up  with  it  whether 
we  like  it  or  no.  You're  fond  of  money  and  moneyed 
folk  yourself " 

"Haud  your  fuiUsh  tongue,  ye  know  nothing  about 
it,"  said  Drumcarro.  But  then  he  feit  that  he  had 
gone  too  far.  "Fm  so  used  to  my  wife  I  forget  who 
Tm  speaking  to.     You'll  excuse  me,  Eelen?" 

"The  Lord  be  praised  Tm  not  your  wife,"  said 
Miss  Eelen  devoutly.  She  added,  perceiving  a  vacant 
chair  a  little  higher  up  near  the  edge  of  the  privileged 
line,  "I  see  my  harbour,  Drumcarro,  and  there  VW  go, 
but  no  further;"   and  with  an   able  dive  through  the 
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throng  and  long  experience  of  the  best  methods, 
managed  adroitly  to  settle  herseif  there.  She  caught 
by  the  elbow  as  she  made  her  dart  a  gentleman  who 
stood  by,  a  man  with  grey  hair  still  dressed  in  a  black 
silk  bag  in  the  old-fashioned  way  which  was  no  longer 
the  mode.  "Glendochart,"  she  said,  "one  word.  Fm 
wanting  your  help;  you  were  always  on  the  Douglas* 
side." 

"Miss  Eelen?"  he  cried  with  a  little  surprise,  tum- 
ing  round.  He  was  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
with  a  fresh  colour  and  gentle,  friendly  air,  much 
better  dressed  and  set  up  than  Drumcarro,  but  yet 
with  something  of  the  look  of  a  man  more  accustomed 
to  the  hill-side  and  the  moor  than  to  the  world. 

"For  gudesake  look  to  my  cousin  Neil,  of  Drum- 
carro; he's  just  like  a  mad  bull  raging  to  be  in  the 
front  of  everything.  Auld  Earl  Douglas,  our  great  for- 
bear,  was  naething  to  him  for  pride.  He  will  just 
shame  us  all  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  and  their 
grand  visitors,  if  some  one  will  not  interfere." 

The  gentleman  thus  appealed  to  tumed  round 
quickly  with  a  glance  at  the  two  girls,  who  with  dif- 
ficulty,  and  a  Uttle  breathless  and  blushing  with  excite- 
ment,  had  emerged  out  of  the  crowd  behind  Miss 
Eelen,  less  skilled  in  making  their  way  than  she. 
"These  young  ladies,"  he  said,  "are  with  you?  they'U 
be " 

"Just  Drumcarro's  daughters,  and  the  first  time 
theyVe  ever  been  seen  out  of  their  own  house.     But 
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yonder's  their   father  making  everybody   stand  about. 
For  ainy  sake,  Glendochart." 

"TU  do  your  bidding,  Miss  Eelen." 

The  girls  both  thought,  as  bis  look  dwelt  upon* 
them,  that  he  was  a  most  kind  and  pleasant  old  gentle- 
man,  and  sighed  with  a  thought  that  life  would  be  far 
easier  and  everything  more  practicable  if  their  father 
was  but  such  another.  But  alas,  that  was  past  praying 
for.  They  had  a  little  more  Space  now  that  they  had 
gained  this  comparative  haven  at  the  side  of  Miss 
Eelen's  chair  to  take  breath  and  look  about  them,  and 
shake  themselves  free  of  the  crowd. 

The  muslin  gowns  had  been  very  successful;  the 
skirts  feil  in  a  straight  Une  from  the  waistband  high 
under  their  arms  to  their  feet,  one  with  a  little  edge 
of  fine  white  embroidery,  the  other  with  a  frill  scarcely 
to  be  called  a  flounce  round  the  foot.  The  bodices 
were  no  longer  than  a  baby's  cut  in  a  modest  round 
with  a  little  tucker  of  lace  against  the  warm  whiteness 
of  the  bosom:  the  sleeves  were  formed  of  little  puffs 
of  muslin  also  like  a  baby's.  Mary  wore  her  necklace 
of  cairngorms  with  much  pride.  Kirsteen  had  nothing 
upon  her  milkwhite  throat  to  Ornament  or  conceal  it. 
Nothing  could  have  been  whiter  than  her  throat,  with 
the  soft  warmth  of  life  just  tinging  its  purity;  her  red 
hair,  which  goes  so  well  with  that  warm  whiteness,  was 
done  up  in  what  was  called  a  classic  knot  at  the  back 
of  her  head,  but  there  were  some  little  curls  which 
would  not  be  gainsaid  about  her  forehead  and  behind 
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her  ear.  Her  arms  were  covered  with  long  silk  gloves 
drawn  up  to  meet  the  short  sleeves.  She  was  in  a 
great  tremor  of  excited  Imagination  and  expected 
pleasure.  She  was  not  thinking  of  partners  indeed, 
nor  of  performing  at  all  in  her  own  person.  She  had 
come  to  see  the  world — to  see  the  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  hear  some  of  their  beautiful  talk  per- 
haps,  and  watch  the  exquisite  way  in  which  they  would 
behave  themselves.  This  was  the  chief  preoccupation 
of  her  mind.  She  looked  round  her  as  if  it  had  been 
"the  play."  Kirsteen  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  play, 
and  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  it  was  a  most 
depraved  and  depraving  entertainment,  but  still  there 
had  never  been  any  doubt  expressed  of  its  enthralling 
character.  The  ball  she  had  decided  from  the  first 
day  it  had  been  mentioned,  would  be  as  good  as  going 
to  the  play. 

Miss  Eelen  very  soon  found  an  old  lady  sitting 
near  with  whom  she  could  talk,  but  Mary  and  Kirsteen 
stood  together  looking  out  upon  the  faces  and  the 
moving  figures  and  speaking  to  no  one.  They  scarcely 
cared  to  talk  to  each  other,  which  they  could  do,  they 
both  reflected,  very  well  at  home.  They  stood  pressing 
close  to  each  other,  and  watched  all  the  coming  and 
going.  In  the  position  which  they  had  gained  they 
could  see  all  the  sets,  the  great  people  at  the  head  of 
the  room,  the  humbler  ones  below.  Kirsteen  had  an 
advantage  over  her  sister.  She  had  met  Lady  Chatty 
several  times  at  Miss  Eelen's  and  had  admired  her, 
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half  for  herseif,  half  for  her  position,  which  had  a 
romantic  side  very  delightfui  to  her  simple  Imagination. 
"That's  Lady  Chatty,"  she  whispered  to  Mary,  proud 
of  her  superior  knowledge.  "I  don't  think  much  of 
her,"  Said  Mary,  whispering  back  again.  This  gave 
Kirsteen  a  shock  in  the  perfect  pleasure  with  which 
she  watched  the  graceful  movements  and  animated 
looks  of  the  future  beauty.  She  had  feit  a  disinterested 
dehght  in  foUowing  the  other  girl  through  her  dance, 
admiring  how  happy  she  looked  and  how  bright;  but 
Mary's  criticism  had  a  chilhng  effect. 

A  long  time  passed  thus,  and  Kirsteen  began  to 
feel  tired  in  spite  of  herseif;  the  pleasure  of  watching 
a  room  füll  of  animated  dancers  very  soon  palls  at 
twenty.  Her  expectation  of  pleasure  gradually  died 
away.  It  was  very  bonny,  but  not  the  delight  she  had 
thought.  Mary  stood  with  a  smile  which  had  never 
varied  since  they  entered  the  room,  determined  to  look 
pleased  whatever  happened — but  Kirsteen  was  not  able 
to  keep  up  to  that  level.  If  he  had  but  been  here! 
then  indeed  all  things  would  have  been  different.  It 
gave  her  a  Singular  consolation  to  think  of  this,  to  feel 
that  it  was  in  some  sort  a  pledge  of  her  belonging  to 
him  that  she  was  only  a  spectator  in  the  place  where 
he  was  not;  but  she  was  too  sensible  not  to  be  aware 
that  her  consolation  was  a  fantastic  one,  and  that  she 
would  in  fact  have  been  pleased  to  dance  and  enjoy 
herseif.  She  and  her  sister  were  pushed  a  little  higher 
up  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  which  formed  a  fringe 
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round  the  room,  and  which  consisted  of  a  great  many 
young  men  too  timid  to  break  into  the  central  space 
where  the  fine  people  were  performing,  and  of  tired 
and  impatient  girls  who  could  not  dance  tili  they  were 
asked.  Somehow  it  began  to  look  all  very  foolish  to 
Kirsteen,  not  beautiful  as  she  had  hoped. 

And  then  by  ill  luck  she  overheard  the  chatter  of 
a  little  party  belonging  to  the  house.  It  was  the  kind 
of  chatter  which  no  doubt  existed  and  was  freely  used 
at  the  balls  given  by  the  Pharaohs  (if  they  gave  balls), 
or  by  Pericles,  or  at  least  by  Charlemagne.  "Where 
do  all  these  funny  people  come  from?"  "Out  of  the 
ark,  I  should  think/'  the  young  lor.ds  and  ladies  said. 
"Antediluvian  certainly — look,  here  is  a  pair  of  very 
Strange  beasts."  The  pair  in  question  seemed  to 
Kirsteen  a  very  pretty  couple.  The  young  man  a  little 
flushed  and  blushing  at  his  own  daring,  the  girl,  yes! 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  Agnes  Drummond,  Ronaldos 
sister,  of  as  good  family  as  any  in  the  room.  But  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  London  laughed 
"consumedly."  "Her  gown  must  have  been  made  in 
the  year  one."  "And  no  doubt  thafs  the  coat  his 
grandfather  was  married  in."  But  all  their  impertinences 
were  brought  to  a  climax  by  Lord  John,  one  of  the 
family,  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  "Don't  you 
know,"  he  said,  "it's  my  mother's  menagerie?  We  have 
the  natives  once  a  year  and  make  'em  dance.  Wait  a 
little  tili  they  warm  to  it,  and  then  you  shall  see  what 
you  shall  see."  Kirsteen  turned  and  flashed  a  passionate 
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glance  at  the  young  Speaker,  which  made  him  Step 
backwards  and  blush  all  over  bis  foolish  young  face; 
for  to  be  sure  he  had  only  been  beguiled  into  sa3dng 
what  the  poor  young  man  thought  was  dever,  and  did 
not  mean  it  Kirsteen's  bosom  swelled  with  pride  and 
scom  and  injured  feeling.  And  she  had  thought  every- 
body  would  be  kind!  and  she  had  thought  it  would  all 
be  so  bonny!  And  to  think  of  a  menagerie  and  the 
natives  making  a  show  for  these  strangers  to  see! 

"Miss  Kirsteen,  there  is  a  new  set  making  up,  and 
your  sister  would  be  glad  of  you  for  a  vees-ä-vis  if  ye 
will  not  refuse  an  old  man  for  a  partner."  Earsteen 
looked  round  and  met  the  pleasant  eyes,  still  bright 
enoughy  of  Glendochart,  whom  Miss  Eelen  had  bidden 
to  look  after  the  indignant  Drumcarro.  Kirsteen  looked 
every  inch  Drumcarro's  daughter  as  she  turned  round, 
an  angry  flush  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes  shining  with 
angry  tears. 

"I  will  not  dance.  I  am  pbliged  to  you,  sir,"  she 
Said. 

"Not  dance,"  said  Mary,  in  an  indignant  whisper, 
"when  we're  both  asked!  And  what  would  ye  have? 
We  cannot  all  have  young  men." 

"I  will  not  dance — to  make  sport  for  the  fine  folk," 
said  Kirsteen  in  the  same  tone. 

"You  are  just  like  my  father,"  said  Mary,  "spoiling 
other  folks'  pleasure.  Will  ye  come  or  will  ye  not, 
and  the  gentleman  waiting — and  me  that  cannot  if  you 
wiU  not" 
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"Come,  my  dear,"  said  old  Glendocharti  He  patted 
her  hand  as  he  drew  it  through  his  arm.  "I  have 
known  your  father  and  all  your  friends  this  fifly  years, 
and  ye  must  not  refuse  an  old  man." 

Neither  of  the  girls  were  very  much  at  their  ease 
in  the  quadrille,  but  they  watched  the  first  dancers  with 
anxious  attention,  and  followed  their  example  with  the 
correctness  of  a  lesson  just  received.  Kirsteen,  though 
she  began  very  reluctantly,  was  soothed  in  spite  of  her- 
seif by  the  music  and  the  measure,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  having  a  share  in  what  was  going  on.  She  forgot 
for  a  moment  the  gibes  she  had  listened  to  with  such 
indignation.  A  quadrille  is  a  very  humdrum  Perform- 
ance nowadays  to  those  who  know  nothing  so  delightful 
as  the  wild  monotony  of  the  round  dance.  But  in 
Kirsteen's  time  the  quadrille  was  still  comparatively 
new,  and  very  "genteel."  It  was  an  almost  solemn 
satisfaction  to  have  got  successfully  through  it,  and  her 
old  partner  was  very  kind  and  took  her  out  to  the  tea- 
room  afterwards  with  the  greatest  attention,  pointing 
out  to  her  the  long  vista  of  the  corridor  and  some  of 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  everything  that  was  worth 
seeing.  They  were  met  as  they  came  back  by  a  very 
fine  gentleman  with  a  riband  and  a  star,  who  stopped 
to  speak  to  her  companion,  and  at  whom  Kirsteen 
looked  with  awe.  "And  who  may  this  bonny  lass  be?" 
the  great  man  said.  "A  daughter  of  yours,  Glen- 
dochart?" 

"No  daughter  of  mine,"  said  the  old  gentleman  in 
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a  testy  tone.  "I  thought  your  Grace  was  aware  I  was 
the  one  of  your  clan  that  had  not  married.  The  young 
lady  is  Miss  Kirsteen  Douglas,  a  daughter  of  Drum- 
carro." 

"I  beg  your — her  pardon  and  yours;  I  ought  to 
have  known  better,"  said  the  Duke.  "But  you  must 
remember,  Glendochart,  when  you  are  in  such  fair 
Company,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend." 

"He  should  indeed  have  known  better,"  said 
Glendochart,  when  they  had  passed  on.  "These 
great  folk,  Miss  Kirsteen,  they  cannot  even  take 
the  trouble  to  mind — which  kings  do,  they  say, 
who  have  more  to  think  of.  And  yet  one  would  think 
my  Story  is  not  a  thing  to  forget.  Did  you  ever  hear 
how  it  was  that  John  Campbell  of  Glendochart  was  a 
lone  auld  bachelor?  It's  not  a  tale  for  a  ball-room, 
but  there's  something  in  your  pretty  eyes  that  makes 
me  fain  to  teil." 

"Oh,  it  is  little  I  care  for  the  ball-room,"  cried 
Kirsteen,  remembering  her  grievance,  which  she  told 
with  something  of  the  fire  and  indignation  of  her  original 
feeling.     He  laughed  softly,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Never  you  fash  your  head  about  such  folly.  When 
my  Lord  John  goes  to  St.  James's  the  men  of  fashion 
and  their  ladies  will  say  much  the  same  of  him,  and 
you  will  be  well  avenged." 

"It's  very  childish  to  think  of  it  at  all,"  said  Kir- 
steen, with  a  blush.  "And  now  will  you  teil  me?" 
She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  sweet  and  serious 
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attention  which  bewitched  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
not  old  at  all. 

"I  was  away  with  my  regiment  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  the  Colonies  and  other  places  for  many 
years,  when  I  was  a  young  man/*  Glendochart  said. 

"Yes?"  Said  Kirsteen,  with  profoundest  interest — 
for  was  not  that  the  önly  prospect  before  htm  too? 

'*6ut  all  the  time  I  was  confident  there  was  one 
waiting  for  me  at  home." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  said  Kirsteen,  as  if  it  had  been  her 
own  tale. 

"The  news  from  the  army  was  slow  in  those  dajrs, 
and  there  was  many  a  mistake.  Word  was  sent  home 
that  I  was  killed  when  I  was  but  badly  wounded.  I 
had  neither  father  nor  mother  to  inquire  dosely,  and 
everybody  believed  it,  and  she  too.  I  believe  her 
friends  were  glad  on  the  whole,  for  I  was  a  poor  match 
for  her.  Her  heart  was  nearly  broke,  but  she  was  very 
young  and  she  got  over  it,  and,  whether  with  her  own 
will  or  without  it  I  cannot  teil,  but  when  I  came  home 
at  last  it  was  her  wedding-day." 

"Oh!"  Kirsteen  cried  almost  with  a  shriek,  "was 
that  the  end  of  her  waiting?  Me,  I  would  have  waited 
and  waited  on " 

"Wait  now  and  ye  will  hear.  The  marriage  was 
just  over  when  I  came  to  her  father's  house  thinking 
no  evil.  And  we  met;  and  when  she  saw  me,  and  that 
I  was  a  living  man,  and  remembered  the  ring  that  was 
on  her  finger  and  that  she  was  another  man's  wife — 
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she  went  into  her  own  maiden  Chamber  that  she  had 
never  left  and  shut  to  the  door.  And  there  she  just 
died,  and  never  spoke  another  word." 

**0h,  Glendochart!"  cried  Kirsteen  with  an  anguish 
of  sympathy,  thinking  of  Ronald,  and  of  the  poor  dead 
bride,  and  of  the  sorrow  which  seemed  to  her  throbbing 
heart  impossible,  as  if  anything  so  cruel  could  not  have 
been,  She  clasped  his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  look- 
ing  up  at  him  with  all  her  heart  in  her  face. 

"My  bonny  dear!"  he  said  with  surprised  emotion, 
touching  her  clasped  hands  with  his.  And  then  he 
began  to  talk  of  other  things:  for  they  were  in  the  ball- 
room,  where,  though  every  one  was  absorbed  in  his  or 
her  own  pleasure,  or  eise  bitterly  resenting  the  absence 
of  the  pleasure  they  expected,  yet  there  were  a  hundred 
eyes  on  the  watch  for  any  incident.  Kirsteen,  in  the 
warmth  of  her  roused  feelings,  thought  nothing  of  that. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  other  who  was  away  with  his 
regiment,  for  who  could  teil  how  many  years — and  for 
whom  one  was  waiting  at  home — one  that  would  never 
put  another  in  his  place,  no,  not  for  a  moment,  not 
whatever  news  might  come! 
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CHAPTER    X. 

"It  was  just  a  very  bonny  ball,"  said  Mary.  ."No, 
I  was  not  disappointed  at  all.  I  danced  with  young 
Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Haigh,  and  once  with  old  Glen- 
dochart,  who  is  a  very  well-mannered  man,  though  he 
is  not  so  young  as  once  he  was." 

"He  was  by  far,  and  by  far,  the  nicest  there,"  cried 
Kirsteen  with  enthusiasm. 

"For  them  that  like  an  auld  joe,"  said  Mary  de- 
murely.  Kirsteen  had  no  thought  of  "joes"  old  or 
young,  but  she  thought  with  pleasure  that  she  had 
gained  a  friend. 

"The  Duke  took  me  for  his  daughter — and  oh!  if 
there  was  such  a  person  she  would  be  a  happy  lass. 
Aunt  Eelen,  did  you  ever  hear " 

Kirsteen  cast  a  glance  round  and  checked  further 
question,  for  her  father  consuming  a  delicate  Loch  Fyne 
herring,  with  his  attention  concentrated  on  his  plate, 
and  Mary  seated  primly  smiling  over  her  scone,  were 
not  at  all  in  s)rmpathy  with  the  tale  she  had  been  told 
last  night.  Miss  Eelen,  with  the  tray  before  her  on 
which  stood  the  teapot  and  teacups,  peering  into  each 
to  count  the  lumps  of  sugar  she  had  placed  there,  did 
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not  appear  much  more  congenial,  though  there  were 
moments  when  the  old  lady  showed  a  romantic  side. 
No  trace  of  the  turban  and  feathers  of  last  night  was 
on  her  venerable  head.  She  wore  a  muslin  mutch,  fine 
but  not  much  different  from  those  of  the  old  wives  in 
the  cottages,  with  a  broad  black  ribbon  round  it  tied  in 
a  large  bow  on  the  top  of  her  head;  and  her  Shoulders 
were  enveloped  in  a  warm  tartan  shawl  pinned  at  the 
neck  with  a  silver  brooch.  The  fringes  of  the  shawl 
had  a  way  of  getting  entangled  in  the  tray,  and  swept 
the  teaspoons  to  the  ground  when  she  made  an  incau- 
tious  movement;  but  nothing  would  induce  Miss  Eelen 
to  resign  the  tea-making  into  younger  hands. 

"Did  I  ever  hear?"  she  said.  "I  would  like  to 
know,  Kirsteen  Douglas,  what  it  is  I  havena  heard  in 
my  long  pilgrimage  of  nigh  upon  seventy  years.  But 
there's  a  time  for  everything.  If  ye  ask  me  at  another 
moment  Fll  teil  ye  the  whole  story.  Is  it  you,  Drum- 
carro,  that  takes  no  sugar  in  your  tea?  No  doubt  you've 
had  plenty  in  your  time  in  yon  dreadful  West  Indies 
where  you  were  so  long." 

"What's  dreadful  about  them?"  said  Drumcarro. 
"Ifs  ignorance  that  makes  ye  say  so.  Ye  would  think 
ye  were  in  paradise  if  ye  were  there." 

"Oh,  never  with  all  those  meeserable  slaves!" 

"You're  just  a  set  of  idiots  with  your  prejudices," 
said  the  laird,  who  had  ünished  his  herrings  and  pushed 
away  his  plate.     "Slaves,  quo'  she!     There's  few  of 
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them  would  change  places,  I  can  teil  ye,  with  your 
crofters  and  such  like  that  ye  call  free  men." 

"Ye  were  looking  for  something,  father,"  said  Mary. 

"Fm  looking  for  that  mutton  bone,"  said  her  father. 
"Fish  is  a  fine  thing;  but  there's  nothing  like  a  bit  of 
butcher's  meat  to  begin  the  day  upon." 

"It's  my  ain  curing,"  said  Miss  Eelen.  "Ye  can 
scarcely  call  it  butcher's  meat,  and  it's  just  a  leg  of  one 
of  your  own  sheep,  Drumcarro.  Gry  upon  the  lassie, 
Kirsteen,  and  she'U  bring  it  ben  in  a  moment  We're 
so  used  to  womenfolk  in  this  house,  we  just  forget  a 
man's  appetite.  I  can  recommend  the  eggs,  for  they're 
all  our  own  laying.  Two-three  hens  just  makes  all  the 
difference  in  a  house;  ye  never  perceive  their  feeding, 
and  there's  aye  a  fresh  egg  for  an  occasion.  And  so 
you  were  pleased  with  your  ball?  Fm  glad  of  it,  for 
it's  often  not  the  case  when  lassies  are  young  and  Jiave 
no  acquaintance  with  the  world.  They  expect  ower 
much.  They  think  they're  to  get  all  the  attention  like 
the  heroines  in  thae  foolish  story-books.  But  that's  a 
delusion  that  soon  passes  away.  And  then  you're 
thankful  for  what  you  get,  which  is  a  far  more  whole- 
some  frame  of  mind." 

Kirsteen  assented  to  this  with  a  grave  face,  and  a 
little  sigh  for  the  beautiful  visions  of  ideal  pleasure 
which  she  had  lost. 

But  Mary  bridled,  and  declared  that  all  her  expecta- 
tions  had  been  fulfilled.     "I  got  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
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don/'  she  said,  ''and  perhaps  I  had  not  such  grand 
fancies  as  other  folk." 

"I  have  bidden  Glendochart  to  come  and  see  us  at 
Drumcarro.  Ye'U  have  to  see  to  the  spare  cha'amer, 
and  that  he  gets  a  good  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Douglas. 
**Him  and  me  we  have  many  things  in  common.  He's 
one  of  the  best  of  his  name,  with  a  good  record  behind 
him — not  to  match  with  our  auld  Douglas  line,  but  no- 
thing to  snuff  at,  and  not  far  ofT  the  head  of  the  house 
himsel'." 

"You  would  be  at  the  school  together,  Drumcarro," 
Miss  Eelen  said. 

"No  such  a  thing — he's  twenty  years  younger  than 
me,"  said  Mr.  Douglas  angrily.  "And  I  was  at  no 
schule,  here  or  there,  as  ye  might  well  mind." 

"Twenty  years!  If  there's  ten  between  ye  that's 
the  most  of  it.  There's  no  ten  between  ye.  When  I 
was  a  young  lass  in  my  teens  John  Campbell  was  a  bit 
toddling  baim,  and  ye  were  little  mair,  Drumcarro.  Na, 
na,  ye  need  not  teil  me.  If  there's  five,  that's  the  most. 
Ye  might  have  been  at  the  schule  together  and  nothing 
out  of  the  common.  But  he's  had  none  of  the  cares  of 
a  family,  though  maybe  he  has  had  as  bad  to  bear; 
and  a  man  that  is  not  marriet  has  aye  a  younger  look. 
I  ken  not  why,  for  with  women  it's  just  the  contrair." 

"Mr.  Campbell  is  a  very  personable  man,"  said 
Mary.  "Fm  no  judge  of  ages,  but  I  would  say  he  was 
just  in  middle  life." 

"It*s  but  little  consequence  what  you  say,"  said 
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her  father  roughly.     *'If  Earsteen  was  to  express  an 
opinion " 


Kirsteen's  mind  had  a  little  wandered  during  this 
discussion.  Glendochart's  age  appeared  to  this  young 
woman  a  subject  quite  unimportant  He  was  of  the 
age  of  all  the  fathers  and  old  friends.  Had  she  been 
a  modern  girl  she  would  have  said  he  was  a  darling, 
but  no  such  liberties  were  taken  in  her  day. 

"And  that  I  will,"  she  said,  "for  we  made  friends 
though  Fve  only  seen  him  one  night.  He  is  just  a  man 
after  my  own  heart,"  said  Kirsteen  with  warmth,  with  a 
sigh  at  the  thought  of  his  sad  story,  and  a  rising  colour 
which  was  due  to  the  fact  that  her  imagination  had 
linked  the  idea  of  young  Ronald  with  that  of  this  old 
and  delightful  gentleman  who  had  been  what  her  young 
lover  was — but  bom  to  a  less  happy  fate. 

"Well,"  said  Drumcarro,  "now  ye've  spoken,  Kir- 
steen, yeVe  made  no  secret  of  your  feelings;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  he  has  just  as  fine  an  opinion  of 
you.  And  if  you  give  your  attention  to  making  him 
comfortable  and  let  him  see  the  mettle  you're  of,  there 
is  no  sa)dng  what  may  happen.  And  it's  not  me  that 
will  put  obstacles  in  the  way." 

"Drumcarro,"  cried  Miss  Eelen,  "ye  get  credit  for 
sense  among  your  own  kind,  but  if  ever  there  was  a 
donnered  auid  fool  in  affairs  of  a  certain  description! 
Cannot  ye  hold  your  tongue,  man,  and  let  things  take 
their  course?     They  will  do  that  without  either  you  or 
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Mf.  Douglas  had  disposed  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
mutton  ham.  He  had  made  a  very  good  breakfast^ 
and  he  feit  himself  free  to  retire  from  the  table  with  a 
final  volley.  "If  you  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  going 
to  give  up  my  mind  to  manage,  as  you  womenfolks  call 
ity  and  bring  a  thing  about,  and  draw  on  the  man  and 
fleech  the  lassie,  ye  are  just  sair  mistaken,  Eelen.  When 
I  say  a  word  in  my  house  I'm  accustomed  to  see  it 
done,  and  no  nonsense  about  it.  If  a  man  comes  seek- 
ing  that  I  approve  of,  it's  my  pleasure  that  he  shall 
find  what  he's  askin'  for.  I'U  have  no  picking  and 
choosing.  Men  are  no  so  plenty,  and  lassies  are  just 
a  drug  in  the  market.  You  have  never  got  a  man 
yourself." 

"The  Lord  be  praised!"  said  Miss  Eelen.  "I  would 
have  broken  his  heart,  er  he  would  have  broken  mine. 
But  Tve  kent  them  that  would  have  married  me,  Neil 
Douglas,  if  it  was  for  me  or  for  my  tocher  I  leave  you 
to  judge.  Fm  thankful  to  think  I  was  never  deceived 
for  a  moment,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a  nod  which  sent 
the  black  bow  upon  her  head  into  a  little  convulsion 
of  tremulous  movement.  "I  name  nae  names,"  she 
said. 

Drumcarro  walked  to  the  window  discomfited,  and 
tumed  his  back  upon  the  party,  looking  out  upon  the 
village  Street.  To  teil  the  truth  he  had  forgotten  that 
trifling  incident  in  his  life.  To  taunt  a  woman  who  has 
refused  you  with  never  having  got  a  man  is  a  little 
embarrassing,  and  his  daughters  exchanged  astonished 
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looks  which  he  divined,  though  it  took  place  behind 
his  back.  Their  opinion  did  not  interest  him  much,  it 
is  true,  but  the  thought  that  they  had  discovered  a 
humiliation  in  his  past  life  filled  him  with  rage,  in- 
significant  as  they  were.  He  stood  there  for  a  moment 
swallowing  his  fury;  then,  "There's  the  gig,"  he  said, 
thankful  for  the  diversion.  "Ye'll  better  get  on  your 
things  and  get  back  to  your  work,  and  mind  your 
mother  and  the  concerns  of  the  house  instead  of  sense- 
less  pleasure.  But  it's  just  what  I  said,  when  ye  begin 
that  kind  of  thing  there's  no  end  to  it.  When  the 
head's  once  filled  with  nonsense  it's  a  business  to  get 
it  out." 

"Well,  father,"  said  Mary,  "the  balFs  done,  and 
there  is  no  other  Coming  if  we  were  ever  so  anxious. 
So  you  need  not  be  feared.  It's  a  little  undvil  to 
Auntie  Eelen  to  rise  up  the  moment  weVe  swallowed 
our  breakfast." 

"Oh,  dinna  take  me  into  consideration,"  said  Miss 
Eelen.  "Ye  must  do  your  father's  bidding,  and  111 
never  lay  it  to  your  charge.  But  you'll  take  a  piece  of 
yon  fine  seed  cake  to  your  mother,  poor  thing,  and 
some  of  the  bonny  little  biscuits  that  were  round  the 
trifle  at  the  supper.  I  just  put  them  in  my  pocket  for 
her.  It  lets  an  invalid  person  see  the  way  that  things 
are  done — and  a  wheen  oranges  in  a  basket.  She  has 
very  little  to  divert  her — though,  poor  thing,  she  has 
got  a  man." 

Drumcarro  did  not  appear  to  take  any  notice  of 
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this  Parthian  arrow,  though  he  fumed  inwardly.  And 
presently  the  girls*  preparations  were  made.  The 
muslin  dresses  did  not  take  up  so  much  room  as  ball- 
dresses  do  nowadays,  and  had  been  carefuUy  packed 
early  in  the  morning  in  a  box  which  was  to  go  home 
by  the  cart  in  the  aftemoon.  And  they  tied  on  their 
brown  bonnets  and  fastened  their  cloth  pelisses  with  an 
activity  becoming  young  persons  who  were  of  so  little 
account.  To  mount  beside  their  father  in  the  gig, 
squeezed  together  in  a  seat  only  made  for  two  persons, 
and  in  which  he  himself  took  an  undiminished  share, 
with  a  basket  upon  their  knees,  and  several  parcels  at 
their  feet,  was  not  an  unalloyed  pleasure,  especially  as 
he  gave  vent  to  various  threats  of  a  vague  description, 
and  instantly  stopped  either  daughter  who  ventured  to 
say  a  word.  But  they  had  few  pleasures  in  their  Hfe, 
and  the  drive  home,  even  in  these  circumstances,  was 
not  without  its  compensations.  The  girls  knew  that 
every  cottar  woman  who  came  out  to  the  door  to  see 
them  pass  was  aware  that  they  had  been  at  the  ball  at 
the  Castle,  and  looked  after  them  with  additional  respect. 
And  even  the  shouting  children  who  ran  after  the  gig 
and  dared  a  cut  of  Drumcarro's  whip  in  their  effort  to 
hang  on  behind  amused  them,  and  gave  them  a  feeling 
of  pleased  superiority.  Coming  home  from  the  ball — 
it  was  perhaps  the  best  part  of  it,  after  all. 

When  they  were  drawing  near  the  house  their  father 
made  a  speech  to  them  which  Kirsteen  at  least  Ustened 
to  without  alarm  but  with  much  wonder.     "Now,"  he 
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Said,  suddenly,  as  if  adding  a  last  word  to  something 
Said  before,  "I  will  have  no  nonsense  whatever  you 
may  think.  If  a  man  comes  to  my  door  that  I  ap- 
prove,  I'U  have  no  denial  thrown  into  his  teeth.  You're 
all  ready  enough  when  it's  to  your  own  fancy,  but 
by ,  this  time,  TU  make  ye  respect  mine." 

"What  is  it,  father?"  said  Kirsteen  with  astonished 
eyes. 

Mary  gave  her  sister  a  smart  poke  with  her  elbow. 
"We'll  wait  tili  we're  asked  before  we  give  any  denial," 
she  Said. 

"Ye  shall  give  none  whether  or  no,"  said  Drum- 
carro,  unreasonably  it  must  be  allowed;  "but  it's  no 
you  Fm  thinking  of,"  he  added  with  contempt. 

Kirsteen  feit  herseif  deficient  in  Mary's  power  of 
apprehension.  It  was  not  often  that  this  was  the  case, 
but  her  sister  had  certainly  the  better  of  her  now. 
There  were  however  many  things  said  by  Drumcarro 
to  which  his  family  did  not  attach  a  great  interest,  and 
she  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  one  of  the  dark 
sayings  and  vague  declarations  in  which,  when  he  was 
out  of  humour,  he  was  wont  to  indulge.  Her  heart 
was  not  overwhelmed  with  any  apprehension  when  she 
jumped  lightly  down  from  the  gig  glad  to  escape  from 
these  objurgations  and  feeling  the  satisfaction  of  having 
news  to  teil,  and  a  revelation  to  make  to  the  eager 
household  which  turned  out  to  the  door  to  meet  her: 
Marg'ret  in  the  front  with  cap-ribbons  Streaming  behind 
her  and  her  white  apron  folded  over  her  arm,  and 
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little  Jeanie  with  her  hair  tumbled  and  in  disorder,  her 
mouth  and  her  ears  open  for  every  detail,  with  one  or 
two  other  heads  in  the  background — they  had  never 
Seen  the  Castle,  these  ignorant  people,  never  been  to  a 
ball.  The  mortifications  of  the  evening  all  melted  away 
in  the  delight  of  having  so  much  to  teil.  Certainly 
the  Coming  home  was  the  best;  it  brought  back  some- 
thing  of  the  roseate  colour  of  the  setting  out  And 
what  a  World  of  new  experiences  and  sensations  had 
opened  up  before  Kirsteen  since  yesterday. 

"Was  it  bonny?"  said  Httle  Jeanie.  "Did  you  see 
all  the  grand  folk?     Was  it  as  fine  as  ye  thought?" 

And  then  Mrs.  Douglas's  voice  was  heard  from  the 
parlour,  "Come  ben,  come  ben,  this  moment,  baims. 
I  will  not  have  ye  say  a  word  tili  ye're  here."  She 
was  sitting  up  with  a  delicate  colour  in  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  bright  with  anticipation.  "Now  just  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  teil  me  everything,"  she  said.  Certainly 
the  best  of  it  was  the  coming  home. 

Mary  gave  her  little  narrative  with  great  composure 
and  precision,  though  it  surprised  her  sister.  "Every- 
body  was  just  very  attentive,"  she  said.  "It  was  clear 
to  be  Seen  that  the  word  had  been  passed  who  we  are. 
It  was  young  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Haigh  that  took  me 
out  at  the  first,  but  I  just  could  not  count  them.  They 
were  most  ceevil.  And  once  I  saw  young  Lord  John 
looking  very  hard  at  me,  as  if  he  would  like  to  ask  me, 
but  there  was  no  person  to  introduce  him.  And  so 
that  passed  by." 
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''Oh,  Mary,  I  wish  ye  had  danced  with  a  lord  and 
a  duke's  son,"  cried  littie  Jeanie,  clapping  her  hands. 

"Well,  he  was  no  great  dancer,"  said  Mary.  "I 
liked  the  young  laird  of  the  Haigh  far  better,  and  even 
old  Glendochart — but  he  was  Kirsteen's  one." 

"He  was  the  nicest  of  all,"  cried  Kirsteen.  "But, 
Jeanie,  ye  should  have  seen  all  the  bonnie  ladies  with 
their  diamonds  like  sparks  of  light  You  would  have 
thought  the  Duchess  had  Stars  on  her  head — all  glint- 
ing  as  they  do  in  a  frosty  sky — and  a  circle  about  her 
neck  that  looked  just  like  the  King's  Ellwand,*  but 
far  more  of  them.  It's  not  like  stones  or  things  out 
of  the  earth,  as  folks  say.  It's  like  wearing  littie  pieces 
of  light." 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  had  seen  them,"  said  Jeanie. 

"Whisht,  whisht.  Fve  seen  diamonds  many  a  time, 
but  I  never  thought  them  like  pieces  of  light  They're 
more  like  bits  of  glass,  which  I  have  seen  just  as 
bonny.  And  who  was  it  you  danced  with  most,  Klir- 
steen?     You  have  not  given  us  a  list  like  Mary." 

"I  danced  with  Glendochart,"  said  Kirsteen,  looking 
down  a  littie.  "I  stood  a  long  time  just  looking  about 
me.  When  you  are  dancing  you  cannot  see  the  rest 
of  the  ball,  and  it  was  very  bonny.  Glendochart  took 
me  into  the  tea-room  and  showed  me  all  the  pictures 
and  things." 

"But  Lord  John  never  looked  in  that  fixed  way  at 
you?" 

*  The  belt  of  Orion. 
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"No,"  Said  Kirsteen  very  shortly,  perceiving  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  repeat  the  little  episode  of  Lord  John. 

"Then  ye  were  not  so  much  taken  notice  of  as 
Mary?"  cried  Jeanie  with  disappointment. 

"But  she  spoke  to  the  Duke — or  at  least  he  spoke 
to  Glendochart  when  Kirsteen  was  on  his  arm — and 
there  was  Lady  Chatty  that  made  great  friends  with 
her,"  Said  Mary  with  benevolence,  not  to  leave  her 
sister  quite  in  the  background.  But  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary  pause  of  disappointment,  for  they  all  feit  that 
Lady  Chatty  was  not  so  suggestive — had  not  in  her 
name  so  many  possibilities  as  Lord  John. 

"I  hear  of  nothing  but  Glendochart,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglas;  "if  he  is  the  man  I  mind  upon,  he  will  be 
the  same  age  as  your  father;  and  what  was  he  doing 
dancing  and  hanging  about  the  like  of  you,  a  man  at 
his  time  of  life?" 

Mary  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  repeated,  "He  was 
Kirsteen's  one." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  that,  Kirsteen?" 

"The  meaning  of  it  is  that  Glendochart,  tho'  he  is 
oldy  is  a  real  genüeman,"  said  Kirsteen;  "and  he  saw 
that  we  were  strangers  and  neglected,  and  nobody  look- 
ing  the  way  we  were  on — " 

At  this  there  was  an  outcry  that  drowned  the  rest 
of  the  sentence.  Strangers,  the  daughters  of  Drum- 
carrol — neglected  when  Mary  had  just  said  how  at- 
tentive  everybody  had  beenl  "You  are  just  in  one  of 
your  ill  keys,  Kirsteen,"  said  her  mother. 

KirtUen,  /.  9 
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"No,"  Said  Mary,  "but  she's  looking  for  him  to- 
morrow:  for  my  father  has  asked  him,  and  she  is 
feared  you  will  not  like  him  when  ye  see  him.  But  my 
opinion  is,  though  he  is  old,  that  he  is  still  a  very  per- 
sonable  man." 


CHAPTER   XI. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards  Glendochart  appeared  at 
Drumcarro  riding  a  fine  horse,  and  dressed  with  great 
care,  in  a  costume  very  different  from  the  rough  and 
ill-made  country  clothes  to  which  the  family  were  ac- 
customed.  Jock  and  Jeanie  who  had  come  home  from 
school  rushed  emulously  to  take  the  horse  to  the  stable, 
and  the  household  was  stirred  to  its  depths  with  the 
unaccustomed  Sensation  of  a  visitor,  a  personage  of  im- 
portance  bringing  something  of  the  air  of  the  great 
World  with  him.  He  was  conducted  to  the  laird's  room 
by  Margaret  herseif,  mach  interested  in  the  stranger — 
and  there  remained  for  a  short  time  to  the  great  curiosity 
of  the  family,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  conjectures 
as  to  what  was  being  said  within  those  walls,  all  but 
Kirsteen,  who,  being  as  it  appeared  most  dosely  con- 
cerned,  had  as  yet  awakened  to  no  alarm  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  assured  her  mother  quietly  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  fluttered  about.  "For  he  is  just  very 
pleasant,  and  makes  you  feel  at  home,  and  Uke  a 
friend,"  she  said.     Mrs.  Douglas  had  come  down  to 
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the  parlour  earlier  than  usual  in  expectation  of  this 
visit  She  had  put  on  her  best  cap;  and  there  was  a 
little  fresh  colour  of  excitement  in  her  cheeks.  "But 
what  will  he  be  saying  to  your  father?"  she  said. 
"Sitting  so  long  together,  and  them  so  little  acquainted 
with  each  other." 

"Oh,  but  they  were  at  the  school  together,  and  at 
the  ball  they  were  great  friends,"  replied  Kirsteen.  She 
was  the  only  one  about  whom  there  was  no  excitement. 
She  sat  quite  cheerfuUy  over  her  work  "paying  no  at- 
tention," as  Mary  said. 

"Why  should  I  pay  attention?  I  will  just  be  very 
glad  to  see  him,"  replied  Kirsteen.  "He  is  just  the 
kind  of  person  I  like  best." 

"Whisht,  Kirsteen,  whatever  you  may  feel  ye  must 
not  go  just  so  far  as  that." 

"But  it's  true,  mother,  and  why  should  I  not  go  so 
far?  He's  a  very  nice  man.  If  he  had  daughters  they 
would  be  well  off.  He  is  so  kind,  and  he  sees  through 
you,  and  sees  what  you  are  thinking  of." 

"You  must  not  let  him  see  what  you  are  thinking 
of,  Barsteenl" 

"Why  not?"  she  said,  glancing  up  with  candid 
looks.  But  after  a  moment  a  vivid  colour  came  over 
Kirsteen's  milk-white  forehead.  Then  a  smile  went 
over  it  like  a  sudden  ray  of  sunshine.  "I  would  not 
be  feared,"  she  cried,  "for  he  would  understand."  She 
was  thinking  of  his  own  story  which  he  had  told  her, 
and  of  the  one  who  was  like  him,  away  in  a  far  distant 
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country.  How  well  he  wonld  understand  it!  and  her* 
seif  who  was  waiting,  more  faithful  than  the  poor  lady 
who  had  not  waited  long  enough.  Oh,  but  that  should 
never  be  said  of  Kirsteen! 

Presently  the  two  gentlemen  were  seen  to  be  Walk- 
ing round  the  place,  Drumcarro  showing  to  his  visitor 
all  that  there  was  to  show  in  the  way  of  garden  and 
Stahles  and  farm  Offices,  which  was  not  much.  But 
still  this  was  the  right  thing  for  one  country  gentleman 
to  do  to  another.  The  ladies  watched  them  from  the 
window  not  without  an  acute  sense  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  place,  and  that  there  was  no  horse  in  the  stable 
that  could  stand  a  moment's  comparison  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Glendochart's  beautiful  beast  Drumcarro  was 
a  house  in  the  wilds,  Standing  on  a  grassy  bank  with- 
out so  much  as  a  flower  plot  near,  or  any  "grounds" 
or  "policy,"  or  even  garden  to  separate  and  enclose  it, 
and  a  sense  of  its  shabbiness  and  poverty  came  into 
the  minds  of  all,  instinctively,  involuntarily.  "If  that's 
what  he's  thinking  of  he  will  never  mind,"  Mrs.  Douglas 
Said  under  her  breath.  "Whisht,  mother,"  said  Mary. 
Kirsteen  did  not  even  ask  Mary  what  her  mother  meant 
Mrs.  Douglas  indeed  said  ä  great  many  things  that 
meant  little  or  nothing,  but  this  did  not  quite  explain 
the  fatal  unconsciousness  of  the  girl  upon  whose  pre- 
occupied  ear  all  these  warnings  seemed  to  fall  in  vain. 

The  dinner  had  been  prepared  with  more  than 
usual  care,  and  Marg'ret  herseif  carried  in  several  of 
the  dishes  in  order  to  make  a  further  inspectibn  of  the 
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visitor.  She  had  not  been  precisely  taken  into  any- 
body's  confidence,  and  yet  she  knew  very  well  that  he 
had  come  more  or  less  in  the  capacity  of  a  suitor,  and 
that  Drumcarro's  extreme  politeness  and  the  anxiety 
he  displayed  to  please  and  propitiate  the  stranger  were 
not  for  nothing.  Marg'ret  said  to  herseif  that  if  it  had 
been  anybody  but  the  laird,  she  would  have  thought 
it  was  a  question  of  borrowing  money,  but  she  knew 
that  Drumcarro  would  rather  die  than  borrow,  with  a 
horror  and  hatred  not  only  of  debt  but  of  the  interest 
he  must  have  had  to  pay.  So  it  could  not  be  that; 
nor  was  the  other  gentleman  who  was  so  well  pre- 
served,  so  trim,  "so  weel  put  on,"  at  all  like  a  money- 
lender.  It  became  dear  to  her,  as  she  appeared  in 
the  dining-room  at  intervals,  what  the  real  meaning 
was.  Glendochart  had  been  placed  next  to  Kirsteen 
at  table,  and  when  he  was  not  disturbed  by  the  con- 
stant  appeals  of  Drumcarro,  he  talked  to  her  with  an 
evident  satisfaction  whidi  half  flattered,  half  disgusted 
the  anxious  spectator.  He  was  a  real  gentleman,  and 
it  was  a  compliment  to  Miss  Kirsteen  that  a  man  who 
had  no  doubt  seen  the  world  and  kings'  courts  and 
many  fine  places  should  distinguish  her  so — while  on 
the  other  hand  the  thought  was  dreadful  that,  in  all 
her  bloom  of  youth,  Kirsteen  should  be  destined  to  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  As  old  as  her 
father!  and  she  so  blooming  and  so  young.  But 
Marg'ret  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  party  who 
thought  so.     The  others  were  all  excited  by  various 
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interests  of  their  own,  which  might  be  aflfected  by  this 
Union  between  January  and  May.     Mrs.  Douglas,  with 
that  fresh  tint  of  excitement  on  her  dieeks,  was  wholly 
occupied  by  the  thought  of  having  a  married  daughter 
near  her,  within  her  reach,  with  all  the  eventualities  of 
a  new  household  to  occupy  and  give  new  interest  to 
life;   and  Mary  with  a  sense  that  her  sister's  house  to 
Visit,  in  which  there  would  be  plenty  of  Company  and 
plenty  of  money,    and  opportunity  of  setting  herseif 
forth   to   the   best  advantage,    would  be  like  a  new 
existence.     The  young  ones  did  not  know  what  it  was 
that  was  expected  to  happen,  but  they  too  were  stirred 
by  the  novelty  and  .the  grand  horse  in  the  stable,  and 
Glendochart's  fine  riding-coat  and  silver-moimted  whip. 
Kirsteen   herseif   was    the    only   one    unexcited    and 
natural.      There   was   little    wonder   that  Glendochart 
liked  her  to  talk  to  him.     She  was  eager  to  run  out 
with  him  after  dinner,  calling  to  little  Jeanie  to  come 
too  to  show  him  the  den,  as  it  was  called,  where  the 
burn  tumbled  over  successive  Steps  of  rock  into  a  deep 
ravine,  throwing  up  clouds  of  spray.     She  took  care  of 
the  old  gentleman  with  a  frank  and  simple  sense  that 
it  was  not  he  but  she  who  was  the  best  able  to  guide 
and  guard  the  other,   and  used  precautions  to  secure 
him  a  firm  footing  among  the  slippery  rocks  without  a 
Single  embarrassing  thought  of  that  change  of  the  rela- 
tionship  between  old  and  young  which  is  made  by  the 
fictitious  equality  of  a  possible  marriage.     Far,  very 
far  were  Kirsteen's  thoughts  from  anything  of  the  kind. 
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She  feit  very  tenderly  towards  him  because  of  the 
tragedy  he  had  told  her  of,  and  because  he  had  gone 
away  like  Ronald,  and  had  trusted  in  some  one  less 
sure  to  wait  than  herseif  The  very  sight  of  Glen- 
dochart  was  an  argument  to  Kirsteen,  making  her 
more  sure  that  she  never  could  waver,  nor  ever  would 
forget 

When  they  came  back  from  this  expedition  to  the 
dish  of  tea  which  was  served  before  the  visitor  set  out 
again,  Mrs.  Douglas  exerted  herseif  to  fiU  out  the  cups, 
a  thing  she  had  not  been  known  to  do  for  years.  "In- 
deed,"  she  said,  "I  have  heard  of  nothing  but  Mr. 
Campbell  since  they  came  back  from  the  ball:  it  has 
been  Glendochart  this  and  Glendochart  that  all  the 
time,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  not  to  show  my 
gratitude.  For  I'm  but  a  weak  woman,  not  able  my- 
self  to  go  out  with  my  daughters;  and  they  are  never 
so  well  seen  to,  Mr.  Campbell,  when  they  are  without 
a  mother's  eye." 

Drumcarro  uttered  a  loud  "Humph!"  of  protest 
when  this  bold  pnnciple  was  enunciated;  but  he  dared 
not  contradict  his  wife,  or  laugh  her  to  scorn  in  the 
presence  of  a  visitor  so  particular  and  precise. 

"You  might  trust  these  young  ladies,  madam,"  said 
Glendochart  gallantly,  "in  any  Company  without  fear; 
for  their  modest  looks  would  check  any  boldness,  what- 
ever  their  beauty  might  call  forth." 

This  was  still  the  day  of  compliments,  and  Glen- 
dochart was  an  old  beau  and  had  the  habits  of  his  race. 
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"Oh,  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas >  her 
faint  colour  rising,  her  whole  being  inspired.  "If  gentie- 
men  were  all  Hke  you,  there  would  be  little  reason  for 
any  uneasiness;  but  that  is  more  than  we  can  expect, 
and  to  trust  your  baims  to  another's  guidance  is  al- 
ways  a  very  heavy  thought" 

"Madam,  you  will  soon  have  to  trust  them  to  the 
guidance  of  husbands,  there  can  be  little  doubt'* 

"But  that's  very  different:  for  then  a  parent  is  free 
of  responsibility,"  said  the  mother,  rising  to  the  oc- 
casion;  "that  is  just  the  course  of  nature.  And  if  they 
are  so  happy  as  to  chance  upon  good,  serious,  God- 
fearing  men." 

"Let  US  hope,"  said  Glendochart,  not  without  a 
glance  at  Kirsteen,  "that  your  bonny  young  misses  will 
be  content  with  that  sober  denomination;  but  they  will 
no  doubt  add  for  themselves,  young  and  handsome  and 

"No,  no,"  Mrs.  Douglas  said,  led  away  by  en- 
thusiasm,  "you  will  hear  no  such  wishes  out  of  the 
mouths  of  lassies  of  mine." 

"Let  them  answer  for  themselves,"  said  Drumcarro, 
"they're  old  enough:  or  maybe  they  will  wait  tili 
they're  asked,  which  would  be  the  wisest  way.  Glen- 
dochart, I  am  very  sorry  to  name  it,  and  if  ye  would 
take  a  bed  with  us,  I  would  be  most  pleased.  But  if 
you're  determined  to  go  to-day,  I  must  warn  ye  the 
days  are  short  and  it's  late  enough  to  get  daylight  on 
the  ford." 
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"If  ye  would  take  a  bed — "  Mrs.  Douglas  re- 
peated. 

The  visitor  protested  that  he  was  much  obliged 
but  that  he  must  go.  "But  I  will  take  your  permission 
to  come  again,"  he  said,  ''and  my  only  fear  is  that 
you  will  see  too  much  of  me,  for  there  are  strong 
temptations  here." 

"Ye  cannot  come  too  often  nor  stay  too  long;  and 
the  more  we  see  of  you,  the  more  we  will  be  pleased," 
Said  the  mistress  of  the  house.  And  the  girls  went 
out  to  see  him  mount  his  horse,  which  the  boys  had 
gone  to  fetch  from  the  stable.  Never  was  a  visitor 
more  honoured.  A  third  person  no  doubt  might  have 
thought  the  welcome  excessive  and  the  sudden  interest 
in  so  recent  an  acquaintance  remarkable.  But  no  one, 
or  at  least  very  few  are  likely  to  consider  themselves 
and  the  dvilities  shown  to  them  in  the  same  light  as 
an  impartial  spectator  would  do.  It  seems  always 
natural  that  friends  new  or  old  should  lavish  civilities 
upon  ourselves.  Glendochart  rode  away  with  a  glow 
of  pleasure.  He  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  ford, 
dark  or  light.  He  was  as  safe  in  his  saddle  as  he 
ever  had  been,  and  had  no  fear  of  taking  cold  or 
getting  damp.  He  feared  neither  rheumatism  nor 
bronchitis.  He  said  to  himself,  as  he  trotted  steadily 
on,  that  fifty-five  was  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  a 
little  over  that  golden  age,  but  not  much,  nothing  to 
coimt;  and  if  really  that  bonny  Kirsteen  with  her  High- 
land  bloom,  and  her  fine  spirits,  and  her  sense —     It 
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was  a  long  üme  since  that  tragedy  of  which  he  had 
told  her.  Ferhaps,  as  his  Grace  had  said,  it  was  never 
too  late. 

"Ye  havering  woman,"  said  Drumcarro  to  his  wife, 
"you  are  just  Hke  your  silly  kind.  I  would  not  wonder 
if  going  so  fast  ye  had  not  just  frightened  the  man 
away." 

"I  said  nothing  but  what  ye  said  I  was  to  say," 
Said  Mrs.  Douglas,  still  strong  in  her  excitement;  "and 
it  was  never  me  that  began  it,  and  if  him  and  you 
are  so  keen,  it's  not  for  me  to  put  obstades  in  the 
way." 

Drumcarro  stood  for  a  moment  astonished  that  his 
feeble  wife  should  venture  to  indulge  in  a  personal 
efFort  even  when  it  was  in  his  own  aid:  then  he  gave 
a  shrug  of  his  Shoulders.  "A  man  knows  when  to 
speak  and  when  to  refrain  from  speaking,"  he  said; 
"but  you  womenfolk,  like  gabbling  geese  ye  can  never 
keep  still  if  once  you  have  anything  to  cackle  about." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

All  this  time,  stränge  to  say,  Kirsteen  took  no 
fright  about  old  Glendochart  whom  she  had  calmly  set 
down,  as  is  not  unusual  at  her  age,  upon  the  footing 
of  a  man  of  eighty  or  so,  an  old,  old  gentleman  to 
whom  she  could  be  as  kind  as  her  friendly  young  souI 
dictated,  giving  him  her  band  to  lead  him  down  the 
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rough  road  to  the  linn,  and  feeling  with  her  foot  if  the 
stones  were  steady  before  she  let  him  trust  his  weight 
to  them.  It  had  been  quite  natural  to  come  out  to  the 
door  to  see  him  mount  and  ride  away,  to  stroke  and 
pat  the  shining  well-groomed  horse,  who  looked  as 
great  an  aristocrat  as  his  master  beside  the  sober  and 
respectable  matron  Mally,  who  drew  the  gig  and  some- 
times  the  cart,  and  had  carried  barebacked  all  the 
children  at  once  as  carefuUy  as  if  she  had  been  their 
mother.  Kirsteen  was  even  pleased  with  the  sense 
that  she  herseif  was  Glendochart's  favourite,  that  he 
had  talked  more  to  her  than  to  any  one,  perhaps  even 
had  come  to  see  her  rather  than  the  rest,  with  the 
pleasant  partiality  of  an  old  friend.  To  be  preferred 
is  delightful  to  everybody,  and  especially  to  a  girl  who 
has  had  Httle  petting  in  her  life.  It  was  an  exhilarat- 
ing  consciousness,  and  she  took  the  Httle  jibes  that 
flew  about  in  the  family  and  the  laugh  of  Mary  and 
the  shout  of  the  boys  with  perfect  good  humour.  Yes, 
very  likely  Glendochart  Hked  her  best.  He  was  a  true 
gentleman,  and  he  had  seen  her  Standing  neglected 
and  had  come  to  her  help.  But  for  him  the  ball,  if 
indeed  always  an  experience  and  a  fine  sight,  would 
have  left  only  a  sting  in  Kirsteen's  mind  instead  of  the 
impression  bitter-sweet  which  it  had  produced.  If  she 
were  glad  now  that  she  had  gone,  and  pleased  with 
the  sight  and  the  fact  of  having  been  there,  it  was  to 
Glendochart  chiefly  that  the  credit  was  due.  She  had 
taken  him  into  her  heart  warmly  in  the  position  of  an 
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old  friend,  an  old,  kind,  and  true  gentleman  whom  she 
would  always  run  to  meet  and  brighten  to  see.  In 
this  easy  State  of  mind,  pleased  with  him  and  even 
better  pleased  with  herseif  because  of  his  liking  for 
her,  she  received  calmly  all  the  family  jests,  quite  satis* 
fied  that  they  were  true. 

Glendochart  became  a  frequent  visitor.  He  would 
ride  over,  or  sometimes  drive  over,  in  a  high  gig  much 
better  appointed  than  the  old  gig  at  Drumcarro,  saying 
that  he  had  come  "to  his  dinner"  or  to  eat  one  of 
Marg'ret's  scones,  or  to  see  how  they  all  were  this 
cold  weather.  And  he  would  permit  Jock  to  drive  the 
gig  for  a  mile  or  two  to  the  boy's  delight,  though  it 
took  all  the  strength  of  his  young  wrists  to  hold  in  the 
horse.  Once  even  upon  a  great  occasion  Glendochart 
managed  to  persuade  Drumcarro,  who  was  ready  to 
attend  to  all  his  suggestions,  to  bring  the  girls  to  a 
great  hurling-match,  at  which — for  he  was  a  master  of 
the  game — he  himself  appeared  to  great  advantage  and 
not  at  all  like  the  old,  old  gentleman  of  Kirsteen's 
thoughts.  And  when  the  New  Year  came  he  brought 
them  all  "fairings,"  beautiful  boxes  of  sweets  such  as 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  Highlands,  and  gloves 
wonderful  to  behold,  which  he  begged  Mrs.  Douglas's 
permission  to  ofFer  to  her  daughters.  These  visits  and 
his  pleasant  ways,  and  the  little  excitement  of  his 
arrival  from  time  to  time,  and  the  hurling-match  which 
afforded  a  subject  of  conversation  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  little  presents,  all  quickened  existence  at  Drum^ 
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carro,  and  made  life  more  pleasant  for  all  concerned. 
Kirsteen  had  taken  him  by  this  time  for  many  a  walk 
to  the  edge  of  the  Ihm,  springing  down  before  him,  by 
the  side  of  the  waterfall,  to  point  out  which  of  the 
stepping-stones  were  safe  to  trust  to. 

"Put  your  foot  here,  and  it  is  quite  steady,  but  take 
care  of  that  moss,  Glendochart,  for  it's  very  soft,  and 
Fve  nearly  sunk  into  it,"  she  would  call  to  him  stopping 
in  mid-descent,  her  young  voice  raised  clear  above  the 
roar  of  the  water,  and  her  hand  held  out  to  help.  If 
there  was  one  thing  that  fretted  the  elderly  suitor  it 
was  this,  and  sometimes  he  would  make  a  spring  to 
show  his  agiHty,  not  always  with  successful  results. 
"You  see  you  should  do  as  I  bid  you,"  said  Kirsteen 
gravely,  helping  him  to  get  up  on  one  such  occasion, 
"and  let  me  try  first  whether  it  will  bear  you  or  not." 

"I  will  always  do  as  you  bid  me,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  trying  to  look  younger  and  younger  and  as 
if  he  did  not  mind  the  fall  at  all;  "but  it  is  my  part 
to  take  care  of  you,  and  not  you  of  me." 

"Oh,  no,  not  when  the  moss  is  so  wet  and  the  stones 
so  shoogly,"  Kirsteen  said. 

All  this  was  very  pretty  fooling;  but  Drumcarro  was 
not  the  man  to  be  kept  hanging  upon  the  chances  of  a 
propitious  moment  when  it  might  please  the  wooer  to 
make  the  leap.  The  additional  cheerfulness  of  the 
household  did  not  extend  to  him.  He  became  very 
tired  of  Glendochart's  "daidling,"  and  of  the  over- 
delicacy  of  his  attentions.     His  eyes  grew  fiery  and  his 
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grizzled  eyebrows  menacing.  He  would  come  into  the 
parlour  where  the  visitor  was  making  himself  very 
agreeable,  keeping  up  the  pleasantest  conversation, 
paying  compliments  to  Mrs.  Douglas  (whose  health  had 
greatly  improved  at  this  period),  and  with  a  devotion 
which  was  half  fatherly,  though  he  had  no  such  inten- 
tion,  distinguishing  Kirsteen  who  was  always  pleased 
to  think  that  he  liked  her  best.  Drumcarro  would  come 
in  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  depths  of  his  pockets, 
and  his  Shoulders  up  to  his  ears.  "Are  ye  not  tired 
of  the  weemen,  Glendochart?  Weel,  I  won\i  not  sit 
there  phrasin*  and  smiHn',  not  for  a  king's  ransom." 
"Perhaps,  my  friend,  Fm  getting  more  than  any  king's 
ransom,  for  what  could  buy  such  kind  looks?"  the  old 
beau  would  reply.  And  then  Drumcarro,  with  an  oath 
muttered  under  his  breath,  would  fling  out  again,  not 
concealing  his  impatience,  "I  cannot  put  up  with  such 
daidling!"  Whether  Glendochart  understood,  or  whether 
his  host  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  never  was 
known  by  the  female  portion  of  the  household.  But 
one  moming  shortly  after  the  New  Year,  Glendochart 
having  paid  a  long  visit  on  the  day  before,  Kirsteen 
received  a  most  unexpected  summons  to  attend  her 
father  in  his  own  room. 

"My  father  wants  to  speak  to  me!  You  are  just 
sending  me  a  gowk's  errand,"  she  said  to  Jock  who 
brought  the  message. 

"It's  no  a  gowk's  errand.  It's  just  as  true  as  death," 
said  Jock.     "He's  sent  me  hisser." 
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"And  what  can  he  want  to  say  to  me  in  bis  own 
room?"  cried  Kirsteen. 

"He  did  not  teil  me  what  he  wanted  to  say;  but  I 
can  guess  what  it  is/'  said  Jock. 

"And  so  can  I,"  said  Jeanie. 

"What  is  it,  ye  little  mischief?"  cried  Kirsteen.  "I 
have  done  nothing.  I  have  a  conscience  void  of  ofFence, 
which  is  more  than  you  can  say." 

Upon  this  they  both  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  laughter 
loud  and  long. 

"It's  about  your  auld  joe,  Kirsteen.  It's  about 
Glendochart,"  they  cried  in  concert. 

"About  Glendochart? — he  is  just  my  great  friend, 
but  there  is  no  härm  in  that,"  she  cried. 

"Oh,  EÜrsteen,  just  take  him,  and  Fll  come  and  live 
with  ye,"  said  Jeanie. 

"And  Fll  come,"  added  Jock  encouragingly,  "when- 
ever  we  have  the  play." 

"Take  him!"  said  Kirsteen.  She  bade  them  with 
great  dignity  to  hold  their  tongues  and  went  to  her 
father's  room  with  consternation  in  her  breast. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  sitting  over  his  newspaper  with 
the  air  of  being  very  much  absorbed  in  it.  It  was  no 
less  than  a  London  paper,  a  copy  of  the  Times  which 
Glendochart  had  brought,  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  London  with  the  news  of  the  escape  of  Boney, 
news  that  made  Drumcarro  wild  to  think  that  Jock  was 
but  fourteen  and  could  not  be  sent  ofF  at  once  with 
such  chances  of  promotion  as  a  new  war  would  bring. 
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He  had  given  the  lad  a  kick  with  a  ''Useless  monkey! 
Can  ye  not  grow  a  little  faster;"  as  Jock  had  dattered 
up  to  bed  in  his  country  shoes  the  previous  night  But 
he  was  not  reading,  though  he  pretended  still  to  be 
buried  in  the  paper  when  Kirsteen  came  in.  He  took 
no  notice  of  her  tili  she  had  been  Standing  for  a  minute 
before  him  repeating,  "Did  you  want  m^  father?"  when 
he  looked  up,  as  if  surprised. 

"Oh,  you're  there.  I  calculated  ye  would  take  an 
hour  to  come." 

"Jock  Said  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  father." 

"And  so  I  did — but  you  might  have  had  to  put 
your  gown  on,  or  to  brush  your  hair  or  something — for 
anything  I  knew." 

"I  never  do  that  at  this  time  of  the  day." 

"Am  I  to  mind  your  times  of  day?  Karsteen,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

"So  Jock  told  me,  father." 

"Never  mind  what  Jock  told  ye.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  moment  of  all  your  life;  or  I  might  say 
it's  the  beginning  of  your  life,  for  with  the  care  that 
has  been  taken  of  ye,  keepit  from  the  cold  and  shadit 
from  the  heat,  and  your  meat  provided  and  everjrthing 
you  could  require — the  like  of  you  doesn't  know  what 
life  is  as  long  as  ye  bide  in  your  father's  house." 

Kirsteen's  heart  gave  a  throb  of  Opposition,  but  she 
did  not  say  or  scarcely  think  that  this  position  of 
blessedness  had  never  been  hers.  She  was  not  prc- 
pared  to  blaspheme  her  father's  house. 
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"Well!  now  that's  all  changed,  and  ye'U  have  to 
think  of  acting  for  yourself.  And  ye  are  a  very  lucky 
lass,  chosen  before  your  sister,  who  is  the  eldest,   and 

according  to  the  law  of  Laban But  I  think  he 

was  too  particular.  What  the  devil  maittered  which  of 
them  was  to  go  first  so  long  as  he  got  them  both  safe 
off  his  hands?" 

"I  have  no  Hght,"  said  Kirsteen  with  suppressed 
impatience,  "as  to  what  you're  meaning,  father!" 

"Oh,  ye  have  no  light!  Then  FU  give  ye  one,  and 
a  fine  one,  and  one  that  should  make  ye  thankful  to 
me  all  your  days.  Fve  settled  it  all  with  Glendochart. 
I  thought  he  was  but  a  daidlin*  body,  but  that  was  in 
appearance,  not  in  reaUty.  He's  just  very  willing  to 
come  to  the  point." 

Kirsteen  said  nothing,  but  she  clasped  her  hands 
before  her  with  a  gesture  which  was  Marg'ret's,  and 
which  had  long  been  known  to  the  young  people  as  a 
sign  of  immovable  determination.  She  did  not  adopt 
it  consciously,  but  with  the  true  instinct  of  hereditary 
action,  an  impulse  so  much  misrepresented  in  later  days. 

"Very  willing,"  said  Drumcarro,  "to  come  to  the 
point;  and  all  the  Settlements  just  very  satisfactory.  Ye 
will  be  a  lucky  woman.  Ye're  to  have  Glendochart 
estates  for  your  life,  with  remainder,  as  is  natural,  to 
any  family  there  may  be;  and  it's  a  very  fine  downsit- 
ting,  a  great  deal  better  house  than  this,  and  a  heap  of 
arable  land.     And  ye're  to  have " 

"For  what  am  I  to  have   all  this,   father?"   said 

Kirsteen,  /.  10 
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Kirsteen  in  a  low  voice  wilh  a  tremble  in  it,  but  not  of 
weakness. 

"For  what  are  ye  to  have  it?"  He  gave  a  rüde 
laugh.  "For  yourself  I  suppose  I  must  say,  though  I 
would  think  any  woman  dear  at  the  price  he's  willing 
to  pay  for  ye." 

"And  what  does  Glendochart  want  with  me?"  said 
Kirsteen  with  an  efFort  to  steady  her  voice. 

"Ye  fool!  But  you're  not  the  fool  ye  pretend  to 
be.  I  cannot  wonder  that  you're  surprised.  He  wants 
to  mairry  ye,"  her  father  said. 

Kirsteen  stood  with  her  hands  clasped,  her  fine 
figure  swayed  in  spite  of  her  with  a  wave  of  agitation, 
her  features  moving.  "Glendochart!"  she  said.  "Father, 
if  he  has  friends  ye  should  warn  them  to  keep  him 
better  and  take  care  of  him,  and  not  let  him  be  a 
trouble  to  young  women  about  the  country  that  never 
did  any  härm  to  him." 

"Young  women,"  said  Drumcarro,  "there  is  not  one 
I  ever  heard  of  except  yourself,  ye  thankless  jaud!" 

"One  is  plenty  to  try  to  make  a  fool  of,"  said  Kir- 
steen. 

"I  would  Uke  to  see  him  make  a  fool  of  one  be- 
longing  to  me.  Na,  it's  the  other  way.  But  that's 
enough  of  this  nonsense,"  he  added  abruptly;  "it's  all 
settled.  Ye  can  go  and  teil  your  mother.  He's  away 
for  a  week  on  business,  and  when  he  comes  back  ye'll 
settle  the  day.  And  let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
we  may  be  done  wi't.     It's  been  as  much  as  I  could 
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do  to  put  up  with  it  all  this  time.  Now  let  any  man 
say  Fve  done  much  for  my  sons  and  little  for  my 
daughters!"  said  Dnimcarro,  stretching  his  arms  above 
his  head  with  a  gesture  of  fatigue.  "Fve  got  them  their 
commissions  and  outßt  and  all  for  less  trouble  than  it 
has  cost  me  to  get  one  of  you  a  man!"  He  yawned 
ostentatiously  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  then  opening  them 
again  to  see  Kirsteen  still  standing  in  the  same  attitude 
before  him  he  gave  vent  to  a  roar  of  dismissal.  "  G'away 
with  ye.  Go  and  teil  your  mother.  Fve  said  all  I 
have  to  say." 

"But  I  have  something  more  to  say,"  said  Kirsteen. 
"Fll  not  marry  Glendochart.  It's  just  been  a  mistake, 
and  Fm  sorry,  but " 

"You'll  not  mairry  Glendochart!  Ye  shall  marry 
whatever  man  I  choose  for  ye." 

"No,  father!"  said  Kirsteen  clasping  her  hands  more 
closely. 

"No!"  he  Said,  pushing  back  his  chair.  He  was 
honestly  astonished,  taken  completely  by  surprise.  "No! 
Lord,  but  ye  shall  though  when  I  say  it.  And  what  ails  ye 
at  Glendochart?  And  him  running  after  ye  like  a  fool 
the  whole  winter,  and  nothing  but  pleasant  looks  for 
him  tili  now." 

"Fm  very  sorry,"  repeated  Kirsteen.  "Fm  very 
sorry — I  never,  never  thought  of  that.  He's  an  old 
man,  and  it  seemed  all  kindness  to  one  as  much  as 
another.  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  father.  Teil  him,  I  would  not 
have  vexed  him  for  the  world»" 

IG* 
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"Fll  teil  him  no  such  thing.  Fll  teil  him  ye're  very 
proud  and  pleased,  as  sets  ye  better;  and  Fll  take  you 
to  Glasgow  to  buy  your  wedding-gown."  He  said  thi$ 
with  an  attempt  at  seduction,  perhaps  a  little  startled 
by  the  ßrst  idea  that  to  subdue  Kirsteen  by  violence 
would  not  be  so  easy  as  he  thought. 

"Father,  you're  meaning  it  for  great  kindness;  but 
oh,  if  ye  would  just  understand!  I  cannot  marry  Glen- 
dochart.     I  could  not  if  there  was  no  other  man." 

"It  is  just  Glendochart  ye  shall  marry  and  no  other. 
It's  all  settled.  You  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it 
but  what  Fve  promised  and  fixed  for  ye." 

"No,  father " 

"But  I  say  yes,"  he  said,  bringing  down  his  clenched 
fist  on  the  table  with  a  noise  that  made  the  Windows  ring. 

"It  cannot  be  settled  without  me,"  said  Kirsteen, 
growing  first  red  and  then  pale,  but  Standing  firm. 

"You're  not  of  the  least  importance,"  he  said,  foam 
flying  from  his  lips.  "What  are  ye?  A  creature  of  no 
account.  A  lass  that  has  to  obey  her  father  tili  she 
gets  a  man,  and  then  to  obey  him.  Say  what  ye  like, 
or  do  what  ye  like,  it  will  never  alter  a  thing  Fve  fixed 
upon;  and  of  that  ye  may  be  as  sure  as  that  you  stand 
there.  G'away  to  your  mother,  and  teil  her  it's  to  be 
soon,  in  a  month  or  so,  to  get  done  with  it — for  Fve 
made  up  my  mind." 

Kirsteen  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  not  daunted  but 
bewildered,  feeling  with  a  force  which  no  girl  in  ho 
Situation  would  now  recognize  the  helplessness  of  he 
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Position,  not  a  creature  to  take  her  part,  seeing  no  outlet. 
She  burst  forth  suddenly  when  a  uew  idea  occurred  to 
her.  "I  will  speak  to  him  myself!  He  is  a  good  man, 
he  will  never  hold  me  to  it.     I  will  teil  him " 

"If  ye  say  a  word  to  him,"  cried  Drumcarro  rising 
from  his  chair  and  shaking  his  clenched  hand  in  her 
face,  "one  word!  TU  just  kill  ye  where  ye  stand!  TU 
drive  ye  from  my  doors.  Neither  bit  nor  sup  more  shall 
ye  have  in  this  house.  Ye  may  go  and  tramp  from 
door  to  door  with  a  meal-pack  on  your  Shoulder." 

"I  would  rather  do  that,"  cried  Kirsteen,  "far  rather 
than  make  a  false  promise  and  deceive  a  good  man. 
Oh,  father,  Fll  do  anything  ye  bid  me.  TU  be  your 
servant,  I'll  ask  for  nothing;  but  dinna,  dinna  do  this! 
for  I  will  not  marry  Glendochart,  not  if  you  were  to 
kill  me,  not  if  you  were  to  tum  me  from  the  door." 

"Hold  your  peace,  ye  lang-tongued — ye  shall  do 
what  I  bid  you,  that  and  nothing  eise." 

"No,  father,  no,  father!"  cried  Kirsteen  trembling; 
"I  will  not — for  nothing  in  the  world." 

"Go  out  of  my  sight,"  he  cried,  "and  hold  your 
tongue.  Away  this  moment!  Ye  shall  do  just  what  I 
say." 

"Father " 

"None  of  your  fathers  to  me.  Get  out  of  my  sight, 
and  make  yourself  ready  to  do  what  I  teil  ye.  It  shall 
be  in  a  fortnight.  That's  all  you  shall  make  by  your 
rebellion.  Not  another  word,  or  I'll  tum  you  out  of 
my  house." 
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Kirsteen  retired  as  he  made  a  Step  towards  her  with 
his  hands  raised  to  her  Shoulders,  to  put  her  out  His 
fiery  eyes,  the  foam  that  flew  from  his  ups,  the  fury  of 
his  aspect  frightened  her.  She  tumed  and  fled  froiii 
the  room  without  any  further  attempt  to  speäk. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Kirsteen  nished  out  of  the  house  with  the  instinct 
of  passion,  to  shake  off  all  restraint,  to  get  into  the  firee 
air,  where  an  oppressed  bosom  might  get  breath.  She 
flew  like  a  hunted  deer,  flashing  past  the  window  where 
Mary,  sitting  at  her  seam,  saw  her  hurried  escape  and 
divined  more  or  less  what  was  the  meaning  of  it 

"Who's  that?"  Said  Mrs.  Douglas,  conscious  of  the 
flying  shadow. 

"It's  Kirsteen,  and  my  father  will  have  told  her, 
and  she's  just  beside  herseif." 

"Beside  herseif!"  said  the  mother  tranquilly  over 
her  knitting.  "She  may  well  be  that;  for  who  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  prospect  for  the  like  of  her,  at 
her  age."  Mary  was  not  so  sure  that  the  agitation  was 
that  of  joy,  but  she  said  nothing.  And  Kirsteen  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  darting  by. 

She  went  towards  the  linn,  without  knowing  why. 
The  stream  was  strong  with  the  winter  floods,  and  the 
roar  of  it  as  it  poured  down  the  rocky  deft  was  enougl 
to  make  all  voices  inaudible,  and  to  deaden  more  o 
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less  even  the  ^ound  of  one's  thoughts  buzzing  in  one's 
head  with  the  passion  and  the  sweep  of  them,  themselves 
like  a  hunying  stream.  Kirsteen  fled  as  to  a  covert  to 
the  "den,"  down  which  this  passionate  rivulet,  swollen 
into  a  torrent,  stormed  and  poured,  flinging  its  spray 
over  the  wet  and  spongy  turf  into  which  her  feet  sank. 
She  cared  nothing  for  this  in  the  absorption  of  her  ex- 
citement,  and  flung  herseif  down  upon  that  damp  slope, 
feeling  the  spray  on  her  forehead  and  the  roar  of  the 
water  in  her  ears  as  a  sort  of  rehef  from  herseif.  Her 
feelings  had  been  like  to  burst  her  heart  and  her  brain 
together  as  she  flew  along,  Hke  some  struggling  things 
shut  up  in  a  space  too  narrow  for  them.  She  could 
not  get  her  breath  nor  contain  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  her  own  being.  But  in  that  damp  retreat  where 
nobody  would  be  likely  to  pursue  her,  where  she  could 
scarcely  even  hear  the  thumping  of  her  own  heart  nor 
any  voice  calling  her,  nor  be  subject  to  interruption  of 
any  kind,  Kirsteen  afler  a  moment  began  to  come  to 
herseif.  The  shock,  the  fright,  the  horror  quieted  a 
little;  her  mind  became  accustomed,  as  it  does  so 
rapidly,  to  the  new  alarm,  to  the  frightful  danger  which 
had  suddenly  revealed  itself.  It  was  danger  which  Kir- 
steen had  not  expected  or  foreseen.  She  had  very 
well  understood  when  she  pledged  herseif  to  wait  for 
Ronald  what  that  meant.  It  was  in  all  the  traditions 
of  romance  with  which  she  was  acquainted — not  wait- 
ing  reheved  by  constant  communication,  and  with  a 
certain  distinct  boundary,  but  silent,  unbroken,  perhaps 
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for  life,  certainly  for  years.  In  the  beginning  at  least 
such  a  visionary  bürden  may  be  taken  up  with  enthu- 
siasm,  and  Kirsteen  had  been  proud  of  it  and  of  the 
deep  secret  of  which  there  was  nothing  to  teil,  which 
was  in  spirit  alone,  with  no  bond  to  be  displayed  in 
the  sight  of  men.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  she  might  be  bidden  to  forswear  herseif  as  she 
Said,  that  she  might  have  to  struggle  against  all  about 
her  for  the  right  to  keep  her  vow.  This  danger  had 
never  appeared  before  her  as  a  possibiUty.  She  had 
not  thought  of  any  wooer,  nor  had  any  such  presented 
himself  to  her  consciousness.  Without  waming,  with- 
out  thought  of  precaution  or  self-defence,  the  danger 
had  come. 

To  marry  Glendochart:  Glendochart — there  burst 
through  Kirsteen's  distressful  thoughts  a  sudden  picture 
of  the  old  gentleman  descending  the  side  of  the  linn 
guided  by  her  band,  the  safe  places  selected  for  him; 
and  then  his  little  plunge,  his  slip,  her  cry,  "Oh, 
Glendochart,  you  have  hurt  yourself!"  and  there  burst 
from  her  in  the  midst  of  her  trouble  an  irrepressible 
laugh,  which  rang  into  the  roar  of  the  linn  and  went 
down  with  it  into  the  depths  echoing  among  all  the 
rocks.  Kirsteen  had  been  ashamed  to  laugh  when  that 
accident  happened  for  fear  of  hurting  his  feelings,  but 
all  the  ludicrousness  of  the  incident  burst  upon  her 
now.  He  had  got  so  red,  poor  old  gentleman!  he  had 
seized  upon  a  thom  bush  to  pull  him  up,  rather  than 
take  her  band.     He  had  said  that  it  was  nothing,  no- 
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thing,  though  her  keen  young  senses,  compunctious  of 
their  own  perceptions,  had  seen  how  he  limped  up  the 
bank  again.  She  had  not  dared  to  ofifer  her  support 
any  more  than  to  laugh,  seeing  it  hurt  his  feelings. 
And  it  was  because  he  wanted  to  marry  her,  her — Kir- 
steen,  troth-plighted  to  her  own  lad — and  him  as  old 
as  her  father.     Oh,  for  shame,  for  shame! 

That  laugh  did  Kirsteen  good.  It  liberated  her 
soul;  she  escaped  as  from  the  hand  of  fate  and  became 
able  to  think.  And  then  a  wild  anger  swept  over  her 
mind  against  her  father,  who  wanted  nothing  but  to 
get  her,  as  he  said,  off  his  hands,  and  against  Glendo- 
Chart  for  daring  to  think  that  she  would  take  him,  an 
old,  old  man.  All  the  sense  of  his  kindness  dis- 
appeared  in  this  illumination  as  to  his  motives:  indeed 
the  more  Kirsteen  esteemed  him  before,  the  more  she 
despised  and  hated  him  now.  She  thought  of  auld 
Robin  Gray,  but  that  was  too  good  for  him.  The  old, 
ill  man,  to  teil  her  a  story  of  faithfulness  and  make 
her  cry  and  mix  him  up  in  her  mind  with  Ronald  and 
her  own  love,  and  then  to  betray  her,  and  want  to 
marry  her, — doubly  faithless,  to  her  that  died  for  him, 
and  to  Kirsteen  that  had  wept  for  him!  It  was  for 
constancy  and  pity  and  true  love  that  the  girl  had  been 
so  sorry,  so  touched  in  her  heart,  so  wishful  to  please 
him  and  make  him  smile.  And  now  to  turn  upon  her, 
to  try  to  tear  her  from  her  own  lad,  to  make  her  män- 
swom!  There  was  nothing  that  was  too  bad  for  him, 
the  old,  ill  man!    Kirsteen  saw  herseif  stand  before 
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him  indignant,  her  eyes  flashing  wil;h  injured  honour 
and  a  sense  of  wrong. 

But  then  suddenly  all  this  sustaining  force  of  anger 
went  from  her  as  Glendochart's  kind  and  gentle  face 
so  füll  of  feeling  came  before  her  Imagination.  Oh, 
he  knew  better  than  that!  If  she  could  but  speak  to 
him,  and  teil  himl  perhaps  show  him  that  little  blue 
Testament,  whisper  to  him  that  there  was  One — away 
with  his  regiment,  fighting  for  the  King,  like  Glendo- 
Chart  himself,  like  the  story  he  had  told  her!  Tears 
filled  Klirsteen's  eyes.  Her  father  might  be  dour  and 
hard,  but  Glendochart  would  understand.  It  was  just 
his  own  Story;  he  would  never  let  her  break  her  heart 
and  die  on  her  wedding-day  like  his  own  lass.  Oh, 
no!  oh,  no!  he  would  never  do  that.  He  would  never 
let  it  happen  twice,  and  all  for  him.  With  a  quick 
gleam  of  her  Imagination,  Kirsteen  saw  herseif  in  her 
white  wedding-gown,  lying  at  his  feet,  the  second  bride 
that  had  burst  her  heart!  Oh,  no!  oh,  no!  Glendo- 
chart would  never  do  that:  the  tears  streamed  from 
Kirsteen's  eyes  at  the  thought,  but  her  quivering  mouth 
smiled  with  generous  confidence.  No,  no!  She  had 
only  to  speak  to  Glendochart  and  all  would  be  well. 

But  then  came  her  father's  threat,  his  blazing  fiery 
eyes,  his  hand  clenched  and  shaken  in  her  face,  the 
fury  of  his  outcry;  "I'H  just  kill  ye  where  ye  stand — 
rU  put  you  to  the  door."  Kirsteen  remembered  Anne, 
and  her  soul  sank.  Anne  had  a  husband  to  take  care 
of  her,  she  had  a  house,  wherever  it  was;  but  Kirsteen 
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would  bave  nothing.  And  what  would  become  of  her 
if  she  were  put  to  the  door?  Where  would  she  go  to 
find  a  shelter?  Another  grotesque  vision — but  not  so 
grotesque  to  her  Imagination — of  the  poor  beggar- 
woman  with  a  meal-pack  on  her  Shoulder  which  her 
father  had  evoked,  flitted  before  her  mind.  No,  she 
would  not  be  like  that.  She  would  take  care  of  baims, 
or  keep  a  house,  or  even  make  muslin  gowns  like  Miss 
Macnab.  There  were  plenty  of  things  she  could  do! — 
it  would  be  long,  long  before  she  need  come  to  the 
meal-pack.  But  then  there  burst  over  Kirsteen's  mind 
another  revelation:  the  shame  of  it!  She,  a  Douglas — 
one  of  the  old  Douglases,  that  had  been  the  lords  of 
the  whole  land,  not  only  of  poor  Drumcarro — a  gentle- 
woman  of  as  good  blood  as  the  Duchess  or  any  grand 
lady,  and  one  that  could  not  be  hidden  or  made  to 
appear  as  if  she  were  a  common  person!  And  the 
scandal  of  it,  to  open  up  the  house  and  all  its  concerns 
to  ill  talk — to  make  it  open  to  all  the  world  to  say  that 
Drumcarro  was  an  ill  father,  and  the  house  a  cruel 
house,  or  that  the  Douglas  lassies  were  not  what  ladies 
should  be,  but  lightheaded  and  ill-conducted,  rebels 
against  their  own  kith  and  kin.  This  was  the  most 
terrible  thought  of  all.  The  others  seemed  to  open  up 
a  way  of  escape,  but  this  closed  the  door;  it  is  an  ill 
bird  that  files  its  own  nest.  How  could  Kirsteen  do 
that?  shame  her  family  so  that  even  Sandy  and  Nigil 
and  Charlie  and  Donald  in  India,  even  little  Robbie, 
should  hear  of  it  and  think  shame — so  that  he  should 
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hear  that  Kirsteen  had  let  herseif  be  talked  about?  so 
that  Drumcarro  should  be  lightly  spoken  of  and  all  its 
secrets  laid  bare?  This  new  Suggestion  brought  back 
all  the  passion  and  the  confusion  that  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  the  freedom  out  of  doors,  and  the  quiet 
time  to  think  had  calmed  down.  To  endure  is  always 
possible  if  you  set  your  heart  to  do  it,  whatever  hap- 
pens;  but  to  shame  and  to  expose  your  own  house! 

"Where  have  ye  been,  Klirsteen?"  said  Mrs.  Douglas. 
"I  never  saw  a  person  like  you  for  running  out  when 
you're  most  wanted.  You  should  not  take  your  walks 
in  the  forenoon  when  we're  all  at  work." 

"Did  you  want  me,  mother?  I  was  not  fit  to  sit 
down  to  my  work.     I  had  a — buzzing  in  my  head." 

"'Deed  I  think  ye  have  always  a  buzzing  in  your 
head.  Sometimes  I  speak  to  ye  three  times  before  ye 
answer  me." 

"She's  uplifted  with  her  prospects,"  said  Mary,  "and 
no  wonder.     I  think  ye  should  excuse  her  this  day." 

Mary  intended  to  be  very  kind  to  Kirsteen.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  a  very  frequent  visitor  at 
her  sister's  house. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "that  may  be  true 
enough;  but  I  think  she  might  have  come  and  told  me 
the  news  herseif,  instead  of  letting  me  find  it  out 
through  your  father — not  that  I  had  not  judgment 
enough  to  see  what  was  coming  this  many  a  day.'* 

Kirsteen  was  still  trembling  with  the  results  of  her 
self-argument  at  the  linn — which  indeed  had  come  to 
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no  result  at  all  save  the  tremor  in  her  frame  and  the 
agitation  in  her  heart.  She  had  knelt  down  by  her 
mother's  side  to  wind  the  wool  for  which  it  appeared 
Mrs.  Douglas  had  been  waiting,  and  she  was  not  pre- 
pared  with  any  reply. 

"She  doesn't  seem  to  have  much  to  say  to  us  now, 
mother,"  said  Mary. 

"Kirsteen,  you  should  not  be  so  proud.  You  will 
be  a  finer  lady  than  ever  your  mother  was,  with  a 
carriage  and  horses  of  your  own,  and  no  doubt  every- 
thing  that  heart  can  desire;  for  an  auld  man  is  far 
more  silly  than  a  young  one." 

Kirsteen  gave  the  wool  a  jerk  which  tangled  it 
wildly.  "Mother,  I  just  wonder  what  you  are  all 
havering  about,"  she  said. 

"Kirsteen,  Fm  well  used  to  rüde  speaking,"  cried 
the  mother,  ready  to  cry  at  a  moment's  notice;  "but 
not  firom  my  own  baims." 

"Oh,  mother,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  not  you 
that  was  havering.  Dinna  speak  to  me,  for  I  cannot 
bear  it.     My  heart  is  just  like  to  break." 

"With  pleasure?"  said  Mary  in  her  soft  tones. 

Kirsteen  darted  a  glance  of  fire  at  her  calm  sister, 
but  tumed  nervously  to  her  occupation  again  and  an- 
swered  nothing.  She  had  enough  to  do  with  her  yam 
which,  in  sympathy  with  her  confused  thoughts,  had 
twisted  itself  in  every  possible  way  and  refused  to  be 
disentangled.  Her  mother  remarked  the  tremor  of  her 
hands. 
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"Ye  have  got  the  hank  into  a  terrible  tangle,  and 
what  are  ye  trembling  at,  Kirsteen — is  it  the  cold?" 

"Fm  not  trembling,  mother,"  said  Kirsteen. 

"Do  ye  think  I  am  blind  or  doited  and  cannot  see? 
Na,  Fm  a  weak  woman,  sore  held  down  with  many  in- 
firmities;  but  Fm  thankful  to  say  my  eyes  are  as  good 
as  ever  they  were.  Ye're  all  trembling,  Kirsteen;  is  it 
the  cold?" 

"She  has  gotten  her  gown  all  wet,  mother.  She  has 
been  down  by  the  linn,  it's  no  wonder  she's  trembling. 
She  ought  to  go  and  change  her  things." 

"Are  your  feet  wet,  Kirsteen?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Kirsteen  springing  to  her  feet,  "if  ye  would 
just  let  me  alone;  Fm  neither  wet  nor  cold,  but  my 
heart's  like  to  break.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  doing 
for  misery  and  trouble.  If  ye  would  only  have  peety 
upon  me  and  let  me  alone!" 

"Dear  Kirsteen,  how  can  ye  speak  like  that?  Where 
will  ye  get  any  person  you  can  open  your  heart  to  like 
your  mother?  Just  teil  me  what's  wrong  and  that  will 
ease  your  mind.  What  can  Mary  and  me  mean  but 
what  is  for  your  good?  Eh,  I  never  thought  but  what 
you  would  be  pleased,  and  a  blithe  woman  this  bonny 
day." 

"She'll  maybe  open  her  mind  best  between  you  two, 
if  I  were  away,"  said  Mary  rising.  She  was  really  füll 
of  good  feeling  towards  her  sister,  with  no  doubt  an 
anticipation  of  good  to  come  to  herseif,  but  yet  a  cer- 
tain  amount  of  solid  sympathy  genuine  enough  of  its  kind. 
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"Now,  Kirsteen,  my  bonny  woman,  just  teil  me  what's 
the  maitter,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas  when  Mary  was  gone. 

"It  seems  you  know  what  has  happened,  mother, 
and  how  can  you  ask  me?  Am  I  likely  to  be  a  blithe 
woman  as  ye  say  when  it's  just  been  told  me?" 

'^That  a  good  man  and  a  good  house  are  waiting 
for  ye,  Kirsteen?  And  one  that's  very  fond  of  ye,  and 
asks  no  better  than  to  give  ye  all  ye  can  desire?" 

"That  Fm  to  be  tumed  out  of  the  house,"  cried 
Kirsteen;  "that  Fm  no  more  to  see  your  face;  that  Fm 
to  go  from  door  to  door  with  a  meal-pack  like  a  beggar 
woman!" 

"Whisht,  whisht,  and  don't  speak  nonsense:  that 
will  be  some  of  your  father's  joking.  Whiles  he  says 
things  that  are  hard  to  bear.  What  should  bring  all 
this  upon  ye,  Kirsteen?  You  will  be  the  Leddy  of 
Glendochart  and  an  honoured  woman,  holding  your  head 
as  high  as  ainy  in  the  whole  county,  and  silk  gowns  as 
many  as  ye  desire,  and  coaches  and  horses;  and  what 
ye'll  like  best  of  all,  my  bonny  bairn,  the  power  to  be 
of  real  Service  and  just  a  good  angel  to  them  that  ye 
like  best." 

"O  mother,  mother,"  cried  Kirsteen,  burying  her 
face  in  her  mother's  lap,  "that  is  the  worst  of  it  all! 
Oh,  if  ye  have  any  peety  don't  say  that  to  me!" 

*'But  I  must,  for  it's  all  true.  Oh,  Kirsteen,  I  hope 
Fm  not  a  complaining  woman;  but  just  you  think  what 
it  would  be  to  me  to  have  my  daughter's  house  from 
time  to  time  to  take  shelter  in.    Many  and  many  a  time 
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have  I  been  advised  change  of  air,  but  never  got  it,  for 
who  dared  narae  it  to  your  father?  I  have  been  think* 
ing  this  whole  morning  it  would  make  me  just  a  new 
woman.  To  get  away  for  a  while  from  this  hole — for 
it's  just  a  hole  in  the  winter  though  it  may  be  bonny 
at  other  times,  and  to  see  my  baim  sittiog  like  a  queen, 
happy  and  respectit." 

"Not  happy,  mother!" 

"That's  just  your  fancy,  my  dear.  You  think  he's 
old,  but  he's  not  really  old,  and  as  kind  a  face  as  ever 
I  saw,  and  füll  of  consideration,  and  not  one  that  ever 
would  say  ye  had  too  many  of  your  own  folk  about  3^ 
or  that  ye  ought  to  forget  your  father's  house.  Oh, 
Kirsteen,  it's  very  little  a  lassie  knows:  ye  think  of  a 
bonny  lad,  a  bright  eye  or  a  taking  look,  or  a  fine  figure 
at  the  dancing,  or  the  like  of  that.  But  who  wül  teil 
ye  if  he  may  not  be  just  a  deevil  in  the  house?  Who 
will  teil  ye  that  he  may  not  just  ding  ye  into  a  comer 
and  shame  ye  before  your  bairns,  or  drive  ye  doited 
with  his  temper,  or  make  your  bed  and  your  board  a 
hell  on  earth?  Oh,"  cried  poor  Mrs.  Douglas  in  accents 
of  deep  conviction,  "it's  little,  little  a  lassie  kens!  Shc 
thinks  she  will  please  her  fancy,  or  she  listens  to  a 
flattering  tongue,  or  looks  to  a  bonny  outside.  And  all 
the  time  it's  just  meesery  she's  wedding,  and  not  a  bonny 
lad.  But,  Kirsteen,"  she  said,  giving  a  furtive  Httle  kiss 
to  the  rings  of  hair  on  Kirsteen's  milk-white  forehead, 
"Kirsteen,  my  bonny  woman,  when  ye  take  a  man  that 
everybody  knows,  that  is  just  kent  for  a  good  man  and 
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a  kind  man,  and  one  that  loves  the  very  ground  you 
tread  on,  oh,  my  dear!  what  does  it  maitter  that  he's 
not  just  that  young?  Is  it  anything  against  him  that  he 
knows  the  world  and  has  had  trouble  of  his  own,  and 
understands  what  it  is  to  get  a  bonny  lass  and  a  good 
baim  like  you?  And  oh,  Kirsteen,  think  what  ye  can 
do  for  US  all  if  you  take  him,  for  your  sisters  and  for 
the  callants,  he's  just  made  the  house  a  different  thing 
already;  and  though  that's  scarcely  worth  the  thinking 
of,  for  Fm  very  near  my  grave  and  will  want  nothing 
long, — Kirsteen,  for  me,  too! — " 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!"  cried  the  girl  with  her  face 
still  hidden  in  her  mother's  lap,  "ye  just  break  my 
heart." 

"Na,  na,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas  in  soft  quick  tones  like 
one  who  consoles  a  child,  "we'll  have  no  breaking  of 
hearts.  Ye  will  not  be  a  month  marriet  before  ye'll 
think  there's  no  such  a  man  in  the  world.  And  there's 
nothing  he  will  deny  ye,  and  from  being  of  little  account 
ye'll  be  one  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  country  side. 
Whisht,  whisht,  my  darling!  Ye'll  make  him  a  happy 
man,  and  is  not  he  worthy  of  it?  Kirsteen!  Rise  up 
and  dry  your  eyes.  I  hear  your  father  coming.  And 
dinna  anger  him,  oh!  dinna  anger  him,  for  he  never 
minds  what  ill  words  he  says!" 


Kirsteen.  /.  II 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mrs.  Douglas  retired  to  her  room  after  dinner  in  a 
very  tearful  mood.  She  had  made  a  great  effort  and 
she  had  not  been  successful,  and  all  her  hopes  whidi 
had  been  gradually  built  up  into  a  palace  of  delight 
came  tumbling  down  about  her  ears.  The  only  comfort 
she  could  feel  now  was  in  the  source  of  her  chief  troubles. 
"Ye  may  say  what  you  like  to  me,"  she  cried  as  ELir- 
steen  helped  her  to  take  off  her  cap  and  arrange  herseif 
comfortably  upon  her  bed,  "but  your  father  will  never 
put  up  with  it.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  in  ye, 
Kirsteen,  if  ye  had  yielded  to  your  mother,  for  well  I 
wot  ye'U  have  to  yield  to  him,  whether  ye  like  it  or 
no." 

"Oh,  mother,  I  think  ye  might  understand,"  Kir- 
steen said. 

"Understand!  it's  easy  enough  to  understand.  Ye've 
got  a  silly  notion  in  your  head  that  ye  cannot  mairry 
an  old  man.  Better  than  you  have  done  it  before  ye, 
and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  your  family,  and  maybe 
help  me  to  live  to  see  some  of  my  boys  come  back. 
But  na,  ye  will  never  think  of  that,  of  nothing  but  your 
own  pleasure.  And  you'U  see  what  your  father  will  say 
to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  with  a  vindictive  satisfaction, 
while  Kirsteen  drew  the  coverlet  over  her  and  arranged 
the  pillow  for  her  head. 
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"Are  ye  comfortable,  mother?" 

"Oh,  ay,  as  much  as  I  can  be,  so  little  considered 
as  I  am.  Ye  need  not  wait.  Put  my  stick  within  my 
reach,  Fll  chap  upon  the  floor  if  I  want  ye,  or  ye  can 
send  Mary  if  it's  too  much  trouble,"  the  angry  mother 
Said.  She  had  been  very  tender  up  to  this  point,  very 
anxious  to  show  how  entirely  it  was  for  everybody's  ad- 
vantage  that  this  step  should  be  taken.  But  to  spend 
your  strength  thus  upon  an  unconvinced  and  unyielding 
child  is  hard  to  bear,  and  Mrs.  Douglas's  disappointment 
had  tumed  to  wrath. 

"Oh,  mother,"  Kirsteen  said  with  anguish,  but  the 
remonstrance  met  with  no  reply  except  a  fretful  "Go 
away!"  She  went  down  stairs  very  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly  to  the  parlour  where  Mary  sat  at  the  household 
mending,  in  all  the  placid  superiority  of  one  who  is  at 
peace  with  the  world.  She  had  rejected  no  one's  ad- 
vice.  She  had  not  crossed  her  father  or  her  mother, 
or  disappointed  her  family.  When  Kirsteen  sat  down 
and  took  her  work,  Mary  looked  at  her  and  gave  utter- 
ance  to  a  faint  "tshish,  tshish"  of  mild  animadversion, 
but  for  some  time  nothing  was  said.  When  the  silence 
was  broken  it  was  by  a  question  from  Mary,  "Ye'll  not 
be  expecting  Glendochart  to-day?" 

"Me  expecting  him?  I  never  expected  him!  He 
just  came  of  his  own  will,"  Kirsteen  cried,  moved  in  her 
anger  and  wretchedness  to  a  few  hasty  tears. 

"Well,  well,  Tmsaying  nothing;  but  I  suppose  he's 

not  expected,  if  that's  the  right  way." 

II* 
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"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Kirsteen:  which  in- 
deed  was  not  quite  tnie. 

"It  was  just  to  teil  Marg'ret  she  need  take  no  extra 
trouble  about  the  scones.  It's  been  a  great  expense  a 
visitor  like  that,  especially  when  it  comes  to  nothing: 
often  to  his  dinner,  and  still  oflener  to  his  tea.  And 
always  new  scones  to  be  made,  and  jam  on  the  table, 
and  the  boys  partaking  freely:  for  how  could  I  teil  Jock 
and  Jamie  before  a  stranger,  *It's  no  for  you.'  And  all 
to  come  to  nothing!"  said  Mary,  holding  up  her  hands. 

"What  could  it  have  come  to?"  cried  Kirsteen.  "I 
think  I  will  be  just  driven  out  of  my  senses  between 
my  mother  and  you." 

"Poor  mother,"  said  Mary.  "She  had  just  set  her 
heart  upon  it.  It  would  have  been  a  grand  change  to 
her  to  go  and  visit  ye.  It  would  have  done  her  health 
good,  but  there  are  some  that  never  think  on  such  things 
I  just  wish  it  had  been  me  that  had  got  the  chance.' 

"And  so  do  I,  with  all  my  heart,"  cried  Kirsteei 
with  a  hot  and   angry  blush.     She  feit  however  th 
there  was  something  like   a  dishonesty,    an    irritatii 
attempt  to  despoil  her  of  something  belonging  to  !• 
in  Mary's  wish. 

"I  would  have  put  myself  in  the  background,"  s 
Mary.     "I  would  not  have  thought  whether  I  like* 
or  not.     I  would  just  have  taken  the  man  however 
he  had  been.     I  would  have  said,  it  will  be  fine 
my  mother  and  a  good  thing  for  Kirsteen  and  all 
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baims;  and  I  would  just  have  taken  him  and  never  said 
a  word." 

"That  would  have  been  pleasant  for  him — that  you 
should  take  him  for  the  sake  of  the  family." 

"He  would  have  been  none  the  wiser,"  said  Mary 
composedly.  "There  would  have  been  no  necessity  to 
teil  him.  And  he  would  never  have  found  it  out.  They 
say  men  are  very  vain;  they  just  think  ye  are  in  love 
with  them  whether  ye  are  or  not.  And  I  would  have 
managed  Glendochart  iine.  But  it  was  not  me  that 
had  the  chance." 

Kirsteen  cast  a  gleam  of  mingled  indignation  and 
contempt  at  her  sister,  who  went  on  diligently  with  her 
mending  while  she  gave  vent  to  these  sentiments. 
Mary  was  fitting  on  a  patch  upon  one  of  the  boys' 
undergarmentSy  carefuUy  laying  it  by  the  thread.  Her 
mending  was  famed  in  the  family;  nobody  made 
repairs  so  neatly.  She  spoke  very  softly,  never  lifting 
her  eyes  from  the  work,  which  indeed  required  all  her 
attention.  And  there  is  a  special  power,  especially  for 
Irritation,  in  the  words  of  wisdom  that  are  thus  ad- 
iressed  to  one  without  any  lifting  of  the  eyes. 

"But  that's  just  the  way  of  the  world,"  Mary  said 

ith  a  sigh.     "The  one  that  would  do  it,  that  would 

>t  think  of  herseif,  but  just  do  it,   is  never  the  one 

at  has  it  in  her  power.     I've   seen  the   same  thing 

my  a  time.  The  wilful  one  that  will  please  herseif,  it 

her  that  folk  seek — " 

Kirsteen's  heart  swelled  high  with  mortification  and 
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pain.     If  there  was  anything  that  she  had  desired  in 
her  visionary  moods  it  had  been  to  sacrifice  herseif   to 
do  some  great  thing  for  her  mother,  to  be  the  saving  of 
little  Jeanie.     She  had  made  many  a  plan  how  to  do 
this,  how  to  perform  prodigies  for  them,    to  deliver 
them  from  dangers.  In  her  dreams  she  had  saved  both 
from  fire  and  flood,  from  the  buming  house  which  fancy 
sacrificed  lightly  to  give  her  the  chance  of  a  piece  of 
heroism,  or  from  the  roaring  stream  when  it  ran  to  its 
highest,  cutting  off  Drumcarro,  which  was  a  thing  that 
had  happened  once.    And  now  the  smooth  and  smiling 
Mary,  who  would  have  thought  of  nobody  in  such  a 
strait  but  herseif,  could  reproach  Kirsteen!  And  it  was 
a  true  reproach.     Here  was  the  way,  with  no  need  to 
set  the  house  on  fire,  or  flood  the  country:  here  was  a 
deliverance  to  be   accomplished,  that  was  within  her 
power,  that  she  could  do  so  easily  with  no  trouble  to 
any  one  save  to  him  who  was  far  away,  who  perhaps 
would  never  hear  of  it,  who  might  have  changed  his 
mind  and  forgotten  Kirsteen  long  before  he  heard  of 
it.     All   the  best  part  of  her  seemed  to  rise  against 
Kirsteen,  demanding  of  her  this  sacrifice.     Oh,  it  was 
so  easy  to  do  it  in  your  head,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
everything  when  nothing  was  wanted! — but  when  the 
time  came — 

And  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  little  Jeanie  came 
running  after  Kirsteen  when  the  poor  girl  escaped  and 
wandered  out  again  towards  the  linn  in  hope  of  a  little 
soothing    from    Nature — Jeanie    stole    her    hand    into 
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Kirsteen's  and  rubbed  her  golden  locks  against  her 
sister^s  sleeve.  "When  ye  go  to  Glendochart  take  me 
with  you,"  Said  Jeanie.  "Oh,  I  would  like  to  live  in  a 
grand  house.  I  would  like  a  powney  to  ride,  and  to 
play  upon  the  harpsichord  as  my  mother  did  when  she 
was  young.  They  say  ye'U  be  very  rieh,  Kirsteen, 
when  you  go  with  Glendochart." 

"But  I  will  never  go  with  Glendochart!"  Kirsteen 
cried. 

"Oh,  will  ye  no?  And  why  will  ye  no,  Kirsteen? 
Will  ye  send  him  away?  Oh,  you  could  never  be  so 
cruel  as  to  do  that!  Will  he  come  here  no  more?  — 
and  everything  be  just  as  it  used  to  be?  Oh,  Kirsteen!" 
cried  Jeanie,  "I  wish  you  would  marry  Glendochart! — 
I  would  if  it  was  me.  He  is  the  kindest  man  in  the 
whole  World.  He  speaks  to  me  as  if  he  was — No, 
fathers  are  not  kind  like  that.  I  like  him,  Kirsteen,  I 
am  awfu'  fond  of  him;  and  so  is  Jock  and  Jamie — Oh, 
I  wish  ye  would  change  your  mind!" 

"But,  Jeanie,  ye  would  not  wish  me  to  be  meeser- 
able,"  cried  poor  Kirsteen. 

"No,"  Said  Jeanie — but  she  added  with  youthful 
philosophy,  "you  wouldna  be  meeserable  when  me  and 
the  rest  were  so  happy.  And  it  is  us  that  will  be 
meeserable  if  you  send  him  away  that  has  been  so  good 
to  US  all.     And  how  would  ye  hke  that?" 

Jeanie's  small  voice  became  almost  stem  as  she 
asked  the  question,  "How  would  ye  like  that? — to  make 
all  the  rest  meeserable — when  the  alternative  was  no- 
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thing  more  than  being  meeserable  yourself?"  Kirsteen 
had  nothing  to  say  against  that  logic.  She  told  Jeanie 
to  run  to  a  certain  drawer  where  she  would  find  some 
oranges  and  share  them  with  the  boys.  They  were 
Glendochart's  oranges  like  everything  pleasant  in  the 
house.  And  he  was  the  kindest  man  in  the  world. 
And  he  would  be  miserable  too  as  well  as  her  mother 
and  Jeanie  and  the  laddies.  Oh,  poor  Kirsteen,  with 
all  her  best  feelings  tuming  traitors  to  her!  would  it 
not  be  far  easier  to  consent  and  make  them  all  happy, 
and  just  be  miserable  herseif? 

But  she  was  not  to  be  left  free  even  now.  Before 
she  had  got  to  the  side  of  the  linn,  to  be  deafened 
with  the  roar  and  drenched  with  the  spray,  which  were 
the  only  things  she  could  think  of  in  which  any  solace 
was,  Margaret  coming  round  the  back  of  the  house  in- 
terrupted  her  on  her  way.  "Where  are  ye  going,  down 
by  the  linn  to  get  your  death  of  cold  and  maybe  an 
accident  into  the  bargain?  You  have  nothing  upon 
your  head,  and  no  gloves  on  your  arms,  and  the  grass 
is  drookit.  No,  my  bonny  lamb,  ye  must  not  go 
there." 

"Let  me  be,  Marg'ret.  What  do  I  care!  If  I  get 
my  death  it  will  be  all  the  better;  but  I'U  no  get  my 
death." 

"Lord,  save  us,  to  hear  her  speak!  Ye'll  no  get 
your  death, — it's  just  a  figure  of  speech;  but  ye  may 
get  the  cauld  or  a  sair  throat,  or  something  that  will 
settle  on  your  ehest,  and  that's  as  bad.  What  for  would 
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ye  go  and  tempt  Providence?  Come  into  my  bonny 
kitchen  that  is  all  redd  up  and  like  a  new  pin,  and  get 
a  good  warm." 

"Neither  warm  nor  cold  is  of  any  consequence  to 
me,"  Said  Kirsteen,  "if  folk  would  just  leave  me  alone." 

"Wliafs  the  maitter  with  my  bonny  doo?  Many  a 
time  you've  come  to  Marg'ret  with  your  trouble  and 
we've  found  a  way  out  of  it" 

"I  see  no  way  out  of  it,"  said  Kirsteen.  She  had 
reached  that  point  of  young  despair  when  com  fort  or 
consolation  is  an  additional  aggravation  of  the  evil.  She 
preferred  to  be  told  that  everything  was  over,  and  that 
there  was  no  hope. 

"Ye  may  teil  me  a'  the  same,"  said  Margaret, 
putting  her  arm  round  her  nursling  and  drawing  her 
close.  "It's  about  auld  Glendochart,  that's  piain  for  all 
the  world  to  see." 

"You  call  him  auld  Glendochart,"  cried  Kirsteen. 

"Weel,  and  what  would  I  call  him?  He's  auld 
compared  to  the  like  of  you.  He's  no  blate  to  come 
here  with  his  grey  pow  and  chdose  the  best  of  the 
flock.  But  dinna  break  your  heart  for  that,  Kirsteen. 
Ye  must  say  to  him  that  ye  canna  have  him.  He  will 
take  a  teUing.  A  man  of  that  age  he  kens  most  things 
in  this  world.  He  will  just  mount  his  horse  again,  and 
ride  away." 

"It's  easy  speaking,"  cried  Kirsteen,  "but  ifs  me 
that  dare  not  say  a  word.  For  my  father  is  just  red- 
weed,  and  will  have  it,  Margaret.    And  my  mother,  she 
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wants  it  too.  And  all  of  them  they  are  upon  me  be- 
cause  I  cannot  consent:  for  oh,  I  cannot  consentl — 
whatever  folk  may  think  or  say,  it's  just  this,  that  I 
cannot  do  it.     I  would  sooner  die." 

"There  is  nobody  that  will  force  you,"  said  Margaret 
"Dinna  lose  heart,  my  bonny  baim.  The  laird  himself 
is  very  fierce  sometimes,  but  his  bark  is  worse  than  his 
bite.  Na,  na,  ye  must  just  keep  up  your  heart  Glen- 
dochart  will  soon  see,  he  will  let  nobody  force  ye« 
Things  like  that  never  come  to  pass  noo.  The5r're  just 
a  relic  of  the  auld  times.  Maybe  the  auld  Douglases 
that  we  hear  so  much  about,  that  had.the  rights  of  fire 
and  sword,  and  dark  towers  and  dungeons  to  shut  ye 
up  in,  might  have  done  it.  But  where  would  he  shut 
ye  up  here?  There's  no  a  lock  to  any  room  door  in 
this  house!"  Marg'ret's  laugh  had  a  cheerful  sound  in 
the  air,  it  broke  the  spell.  "Your  father  may  want  to 
frighten  you,  and  bring  ye  to  his  will — but  he  will  do 
nae  mair;  and  as  for  the  mistress,  she  will  reproach  ye 
for  a  day  and  then  it'll  be  a'  done." 

Kirsteen  was  obliged  to  confess  that  there  was 
something  in  this.  Her  mother  had  been  in  despair  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  "just  her  ordinary"  the  day 
after  on  many  previous  occasions.  It  might  all  "blow 
over"  as  Margaret  said,  especially  if  Glendochart  should 
see  with  his  own  eyes  how  little  disposed  was  the  bride 
whom  the  family  were  so  anxious  to  put  into  his  arms. 
No  doubt  his  feelings  would  be  hurt,  which  was  a  thing 
Kirsteen  did  not  like  to  think  of.     But  somebody  must 
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sufTer  it  was  dear,  and  if  so,  perhaps  it  was  better  that 
it  should  be  Glendochart  who  was  an  old  man,  and  no 
doubt  used  to  it,  and  who  was  also  a  rieh  man,  and 
could  go  away  and  divert  himself  as  Marg'ret  sug- 
gested. 

Marg'ret  was  of  opinion  that  though  it  might  hurt 
his  feeUngs  it  was  not  likely  at  his  age  that  it  would 
break  his  heart.  For  hearts  are  more  fragile  at  twenty 
than  at  sixty — at  least  in  that  way. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Marg'ret  had  said  with  truth  that  the  troubles  of 
her  young  favonrite  had  often  been  smoothed  away 
after  a  consultation  with  her  sei  f.  The  best  of  us  have 
OUT  weak  points,  and  the  excellent  Marg'ret  was  per- 
haps a  little  vain  of  the  faculty  of  "seeing  a  way  out 
of  it,"  which  she  believed  herseif  to  possess.  She  had 
Seen  a  way  out  of  it  in  many  family  tribulations  which 
had  a  way  of  appearing  less  desperate  when  she  took 
them  in  hand.  And  her  last  grand  success  in  respect 
to  the  ball  at  the  Castle  had  no  doubt  added  to  her 
confidence  in  herseif.  But  after  having  turned  it  over 
in  her  mind  for  the  best  part  of  the  night  Marg'ret 
found  that  even  her  courage  did  not  sustain  her  when 
she  thought  of  confronting  Drumcarro  and  requiring  of 
him  that  he  should  give  up  the  marriage  on  which  he 
had  evidently  set  his  heart.     Marg'ret  was  conscious 
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that  she  was  herseif  partly  to  blame:  had  she  not  set 
before  him  in  the  famous  argument  about  the  ball  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  way  was  there  any  likelihood  of 
finding  "a  man"  for  either  of  his  daughters?  Alas, 
the  man  had  been  too  easy  to  find,  and  how  was  she  to 
confront  him  now  and  bid  him  let  go  his  prize?  Marg'ref  s 
heart*  sank,  though  it  was  not  given  to  sinking.  She  lay 
awake  half  the  night  tuming  it  over  and  over  in  her  mind, 
first  representing  to  herseif  under  every  light  the  pos- 
sible  argument  with  Drumcarro  and  what  he  would  say, 
and  what  she  would  say.  She  heard  herseif  remonstrat- 
ing,  "Sir,  ye  canna  force  your  ain  baim,  to  make  her 
meeserable,"  and  the  response,  "What  the  deevil  have 
you  to  do  with  it,  if  I  make  her  meeserable  or  no?" 
She  had  been  dans  son  droit  when  she  had  interfered 
about  the  muslin  gowns  and  the  ball,  and  the  necessity 
of.letting  the  young  ladies  be  seen  in  the  world — but 
who  was  she  to  meddle  with  a  marriage  when  every- 
body  was  pleased  but  just  the  poor  lassie  herseif?  A 
poor  lassie  will  change  her  mind  as  Margaret  knew, 
and  will  sometimes  be  very  thankful  to  those  who  op- 
posed  her  foolish  youth,  and  made  her  do  what  tumed 
out  to  be  so  good  for  her.  There  was  nothing  so  little 
to  be  calculated  upon,  as  the  sentiments  of  a  girl  whose 
Position  would  be  unspeakably  improved  by  marriage, 
and  whose  silly  bits  of  feehng  might  change  at  any 
moment.  It  is  true  that  Kirsteen  was  not  silly  but  füll 
of  sense  far  beyond  her  years.  But  even  she  might 
change  her  mind,  and  who  could  doubt  that  Drum- 
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carro's    daughter   wovild    be    far   better   ofF  as    Glen- 
dochart's  wife? 

All  this  "dautoned"  Marg'ret  as  she  would  herseif 
have  Said.  She  began  even  to  glide  away  from  her 
conviction  that  the  master  must  be  wrong.  This  is  ä 
fine  working  sentiment,  and  helps  to  surmount  many 
difficultieSy  but  when  a  reasonable  soul  is  smitten  by 
hesitation  and  feels  that  it  is  possible  for  even  a  habi- 
tual  wrongdoer  to  be  for  once  in  the  right,  it  takes  the 
strength  out  of  all  effort.  Finding  herseif  less  and  less 
likely  to  be  able  with  any  comfort  to  object,  Marg'ret 
began  instinctively  to  tum  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question;  and  she  found  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
Said  on  that  other  side.  Glendochart  was  old — but 
after  all  he  was  not  so  dreadfuUy  old,  not  in  the  stage 
of  extreme  age,  as  Kirsteen  supposed.  He  was  a  "per- 
sonable  man."  He  would  give  his  young  wife  every- 
thing  that  heart  of  woman  (in  Argyllshire)  could  desire. 
She  would  have  a  carriage  to  drive  about  in  and  a 
saddle-horse  to  ride.  She  would  get  a  spinet,  or  a 
harpsichord,  or  the  new-fangled  thing  that  was  called 
a  piany  to  play  upon  if  she  pleased;  and  as  many 
books  as  she  could  set  her  face  to;  and  maybe  a  sight 
of  London  and  the  King's  court,  "decent  man!  if  he 
were  but  weel  again,"  said  Marg'ret  to  herseif,  for  the 
name  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  not  in  good  odour. 
All  this  would  be  Kirsteen's  if  she  could  but  just  get 
over  that  feeling  about  the  old  man.  And  after  all 
Marg'ret  went  on,  reasoning  herseif  into  a  more  and 
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more  perfect  adoption  of  the  only  practicable  side,  he 
was  not  such  an  old  man.  Two  or  three  years  yoimger 
than  Drumcarro — and  Drumcarro  had  life  enough  in 
him,  just  a  very  bom  devil  as  fierce  as  ever  he  was. 
They  would  be  bold  that  would  call  the  laird  an  old 
man,  and  Glendochart  was  three  at  least,  maybe  five 
years  younger.  Not  an  old  man  at  all — just  a  littlc 
over  his  prime;  and  a  well-made  personable  man,  doing 
everything  that  the  youngest  did,  riding  every  day  and 
out  stalking  on  the  hüls  in  the  season,  and  hurling,  as 
Kirsteen  herseif  had  allowed,  with  the  best  When 
everything  was  done  and  said  what  should  hinder  her 
to  take  Glendochart?  He  was  a  far  finer  gentleman 
than  anybody  that  Kirsteen  was  likely  to  meet  with. 
He  was  a  good  man,  everybody  said.  He  was  what 
you  might  call  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Duke's,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  times  removed.  She  would  be  in  the 
best  of  Company  at  Glendochart,  invited  out  to  dinner, 
and  to  all  the  diversions  that  were  going.  What  could 
a  lassie  want  more?  Marg'ret  woke  in  the  moming  in 
a  great  hurry,  having  overslept  herseif  after  a  wakefiil 
night,  with  the  same  conviction  in  her  mind  which  was 
so  strongly  impressed  upon  all  the  others.  It  was  just 
for  everybod/s  advantage  that  Kirsteen  should  marry 
Glendochart,  and  for  her  own  most  of  all. 

Kirsteen  herseif  had  been  much  calmed  and  in- 
vigorated  by  her  consultation  with  Marg'ret.  That 
authority  had  made  so  little  of  the  obstades  and  the 
dangers,   as  if  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
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World  to  shake  off  Glendochart,  and  convince  Drum- 
carro  that  nothing  could  be  done.  For  the  moment 
Kirsteen's  heart  rose.  She  was  accustomed  to  put 
great  trust  in  Marg'ret,  to  see  her  cheerful  assurances 
more  or  less  justified.  Many  a  storm  had  blown  over 
which  had  filled  the  girl  with  terror,  but  which  Marg'ret 
had  undertaken  should  come  to  nothing.  And  if  that 
was  what  Marg'ret  thought  now,  all  might  be  well. 
That  day  Kirsteen  bore  herseif  with  great  courage,  get- 
ting  back  her  colour,  and  singing  about  the  house  as 
was  her  wont,  thöugh  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  that 
she  dismissed  the  foreboding  from  her  heart.  And  this 
brave  front  she  kept  up  heroically  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  week  of  Glendochart's  absence,  finding  her 
best  help  in  silence  and  a  determined  avoidance  of  the 
subject — but  the  courage  oozed  out  at  her  finger  tips 
as  the  days  stole  away.  They  seemed  to  go  like  con- 
spirators  one  by  one  bringing  her  near  the  dreadful 
moment  which  she  could  not  avoid.  It  had  been  on 
Thursday  that  her  father  had  spoken  to  her,  and  now 
the  week  had  gone  all  but  a  day.  Kirsteen  had  just 
realized  this  with  a  sick  fluttering  at  her  heart,  as  she 
stood  at  the  door  watching  the  ruddy  colours  of  the 
sunset  die  out  of  the  heavens.  Something  of  the  feel- 
ing  of  the  condemned  who  watches  his  last  sun  setting 
had  come  into  her  mind  in  spite  of  herseif:  what  might 
have  happened  to  her  before  to-morrow?  Would  her 
father's  curse  be  on  her,  or  the  still  heavier  malison  of 
a  creature  manswom,  false  to  her  dearest  vow? 
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While  she  was  thus  musing,  all  her  fictitioas 
courage  forsaking  her,  she  feit  herseif  suddenly  and 
roughly  caught  by  the  arm  from  behind.  "WeU," 
Said  her  father,  "are  ye  thinking  what  ye'll  say  to  yom 
Joe?  He's  to  be  here  to-morrow  to  his  dinner,  and 
he'U  expect  to  find  all  settled.  Have  ye  fixed  with 
your  mother  about  the  day?" 

"Father,"  cried  Kirsteen  in  a  wild  sudden  panic^ 
"you  know  what  I  said  to  ye.  There's  no  day  to  bc 
settled.  I  will  teil  him  I  cannot  do  it  I  cannot  do 
it.     There's  no  question  about  a  day." 

He  swung  her  round  with  that  iron  grasp  upon  her 
arm  so  that  she  faced  him.  His  fierce  eyes  blazed 
upon  her  with  a  red  light  from  under  his  heavy  eyc- 
lids.  "Dare  to  say  a  word  but  what  I  teil  ye,  and  Fll 
dash  ye — in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel!"  cried  Drum- 
carro,  taking  the  first  similitude  that  occurred  to  him. 
He  shook  her  as  he  spoke,  her  frame,  though  it  was 
well-knit  and  vigorous,  quivering  in  his  grasp.  "Ju8t 
say  a  word  more  of  your  danmed  nonsense  and  111  lay 
ye  at  my  feet!" 

Kirsteen's  heart  fluttered  to  her  throat  with  a  sicken- 
ing  terror;  but  she  looked  him  in  the  face  with  what 
steadiness  she  could  command,  and  a  dumb  resolution. 
The  threat  gave  her  back  a  sense  of  something  un- 
conquerable  in  her,  although  every  Umb  shook. 

"Ye'll  see  Glendochart  when  he  comes — in  my  pre- 
sence — ye'll  have  the  day  fixed  and  all  put  in  order. 
Or  if  ye  want  to  appear  like  a  woman  and  not  a  petted 
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bairn  before  your  man  that  is  to  be,  you'U  settle  it 
yourself.  I  give  you  füll  liberty,  if  you'U  behave  your- 
self.  But  hearken,"  he  said,  giving  her  another  shake, 
"Fll  have  no  confounded  nonsense.  If  ye  go  against 
me  in  a  stränge  man's  presence  and  expose  the  family, 
I  will  just  strike  ye  down  at  my  feet,  let  what  will 
come  of  it.     Do  you  hear  what  I  say?" 

"He  will  not  let  you  strike  me/'  she  cried  in  terror, 
yet  defiance. 

"Ye'll  be  at  my  feet  before  he  has  the  chance," 
cried  Drumcarro.  "And  who's  will  be  the  w)rte  if  your 
iather,  the  last  of  the  Douglases,  should  be  dragged  to 
a  jail  for  you?  If  ye  expose  my  family  to  scorn  and 
shame,  Fll  do  it  more.  Do  you  hear  me?  Now  go 
and  settle  it  with  your  mother,"  he  said,  suddenly 
letting  her  go.  Kirsteen,  thrown  backward  by  the  unex- 
pected  liberation,  feil  back  with  a  dizzying  shock  against 
the  Hntel  of  the  door.  She  lay  against  it  for  a  moment 
sick  and  giddy,  the  light  fading  from  her  eyes;  and  for 
a  minute  or  two  Kirsteen  thought  she  was  going  to  die. 
It  is  a  conviction  that  comes  easily  at  such  a  crisis.  It 
seemed  to  the  girl  so  much  the  best  way  out  of  it,  just 
to  be  done  with  it  all. 

"The  only  art  her  guüt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  bring  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom — " 

Poor  Kirsteen  had  no  guilt,  nor  had  she  any  clear 
apprehension  what  this  meant,  or  what  guilt  it  was— it 

Kirtieen^  /. 
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might  have  been  only  the  guilt  of  disobedience,  th^ 
shame  of  exposing  the  family  for  anything  she  knew; 
but  the  words  flashed  through  her  mind  in  her  half- 
faint,  lying  speechless  against  the  door.  It  would 
bring  repentance  to  them  all  and  wring  their  bosoms — ^it 
would  save  the  shame  of  a  disturbance  and  the  dread- 
ful  sight  of  a  struggle  between  father  and  daughter. 
The  only  art — ^just  to  die. 

He  had  said,  "Go  to  your  mother."  This  came 
vaguely  back  to  her  mind  äs  she  came  to  herseif.  Her 
mother — no,  her  mother  would  say  just  the  same,  they 
would  all  say  the  same.  She  had  no  one  to  go  to. 
Then  Kirsteen's  gradually  quickening  senses  heard 
something  which  sounded  like  an  approaching  footstep. 
She  roused  herseif  in  a  moment,  and  still  sick  and 
faint,  with  a  singing  in  her  ears,  tumed  and  fled — not 
to  her  mother,  to  Margaret  in  the  kitchen,  who  was  her 
only  hope. 

The  kitchen  was,  as  Marg'ret  had  said  "like  a  new 
pin"  at  that  hour,  all  clean  and  bright,  the  fire  made 
up,  the  hearth  swept,  the  traces  of  dinner  all  deared 
away.  It  was  the  moment  when  Margaret  could  sit 
down  to  needlework  or  spell  out  some  öld,  old  news- 
paper  which  even  the  minister  had  done  with;  her 
assistant  Merran  was  out  in  the  byre  looking  after  the 
kye,  and  Margaret  was  alone.  When  Kirsteen  rushed 
in  unsteadily  and  threw  herseif  down  in  the  big  wooden 
chair  by  the  fireside,  Marg'ret  was  threading  a  needle 
which  was  a  work  of  patience.    But  this  sudden  in? 
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vasion  disträcted  her  completely  and  made  her  lay 
down  both  thread  and  needle  with  a  sigh. 

"My  bonny  womanl    What  is  the  matter  now?" 

"Margaret,  I  nearly  fainted  Standing  against  the 
door." 

''Fainted!  bless  the  baim!  na,  na,  no  so  bad  as 
that  Your  head's  cool  and  so  is  your  band.  What 
was  it,  Kirsteen?" 

"Or  nearly  died  would  be  more  like  it,  and  that 
would  maybe  have  been  the  best."  And  then  with 
moist  eyes  fixed  upon  her  anxious  companion  and  a 
tremulous  smile  about  her  mouth  Kirsteen  repeated  her 
verse — 

"The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  bring  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And.  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die." 

"Kirsteen!  what  is  that  you  are  saying?"  cried 
Marg'ret,  a  sudden  flush  showing  even  upon  her  ruddy 
colour.  "Guilt  and  shame!  What  have  those  dreadfu' 
things  to  do  with  you?" 

"I  am  disobeying  both  father  and  mother,"  said  the 
girl  solemnly,  "isna  that  guilt?  And  oh,  it's  shaming 
all  belonging  to  me  to  stand  against  them;  but  I  canna 
help  it,  I  canna  help  it.  Oh,  Margaret,  hide  me  from 
him,  find  me  a  place  to  go  to!  What  will  I  do!  what  will 
I  do!" 

"My  dear,  my  dear!"  said  Marg'ret,  "you  make 
my  heart  sair.     What  can  I  say  to  you?    I  have  ever 
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taken  your  pairt  as  you  ken  weel — but  oh,  my  bonny 
woman,  I  canna  but  think  you're  a  Utile  unreasonable. 
What  aus  you  at  Glendochart?  He's  a  good  man  and 
an  honourable  man,  and  it  would  please  everybody. 
To  think  so  mach  of  his  age  when  there's  no  other 
objection  is  not  like  you  that  had  always  such  sense. 
And  ye  would  be  far  happier,  Kirsteen,  in  a  house  of 
your  own.  Because  there's  white  on  his  head  is  that 
a  cause  to  turn  your  heart  from  a  good  man?" 

Kirsteen  said  nothing  for  a  moment:  she  looked 
with  wistful  eyes  and  a  faint  smile  in  Marg'ret's  face, 
shaking  her  head;  then  suddenly  rising  up  went  away 
out  of  the  kitchen,  hurrying  as  much  as  her  limbs,  still 
feeble  with  the  late  shock  and  struggle,  would  let  her. 
Margaret  stood  aghast  while  her  hurried  irregulär  step 
was  audible  going  up  stairs. 

"Now  I  have  just  angered  her,"  said  Marg'ret  to 
herseif,  "and  cast  back  her  bit  heart  upon  herseif,  and 
made  her  feel  she  has  no  true  friend.  Will  I  go  after 
her, — or  will  I  wait  tili  she  comes  back?" 

This  question  was  settled  for  her  as  she  stood 
listening  and  uncertain,  by  the  sound  of  Kirsteen's 
return.  Marg'ret  listened  eagerly  while  she  came  down 
stairs  again  step  by  step.  She  came  into  the  kitchen 
with  the  same  vague  deprecating  smile  upon  her  face. 
She  had  a  little  Testament  in  its  blue  boards  in  her 
hand.  She  said  nothing,  but  opening  it  held  out  to 
her  faithful  adviser  the  fly-leaf  upon  which  there  stood 
the  initials  together  of  R.  D.  and  C.  D.,  connected  with 
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the  feeble  pencilling  of  the  runic  knot  Kirsteen  said 
not  a  word,  but  held  it  out  open,  pointing  to  this  simple 
Symbol  with  her  other  band.  "R.  D.,"  said  Marg'ret, 
**wha'  is  that?  C.  D.,  that  will  just  stand  for  yourself. 
It's  not  one  of  Robbie's  books — it's — it's — Oh!"  she 
cried  with  sudden  enlightenment,  "now  I  understand!" 

Kirsteen  put  the  little  page  solemnly  to  her  trem- 
bling  hps,  a  tear  almost  dropped  upon  it,  but  she  shut 
the  book  quickly  that  no  stain  should  come  upon  it, 
even  of  a  tear.  She  did  not  say  a  word  during  this 
little  tender  revelation  of  her  heart,  but  turned  her  eyes 
and  her  faint  propitiatory  smile  to  Margaret  as  if  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said. 

"And  this  has  been  in  your  heart  all  the  time!" 
cried  Margaret,  drying  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  "I 
thought  of  that,  twa-three  times.  There  was  something 
in  bis  look  yon  day  he  gaed  away,  but  I  never  Said  a 
word,  for  who  can  teil?  And  this  was  in  your  heart 
a'  the  time?" 

"He  said,  'Will  ye  wait  tili  I  come  back?'  and  I 
said,  *That  I  will!'"  said  Kirsteen,  but  very  softly,  the 
sweetness  of  the  recollection  coming  back  to  soothe  her 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  pain. 

"And  that's  how  they've  tied  their  lives,  thäe 
young  things!"  said  Margaret  also  with  a  kind  of 
solemnity.  "A  word  spoken  that  is  done  in  a  moment, 
and  after  that — a'  thae  long  and  weary  years — and 
maybe  for  all  they  ken  never  to  see  ilk  ither  again." 
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"And  if  it  should  be  so,"  said  Kirsteen,  ''it  woold 
just  be  for  death  instead  of  life,  and  all  the  same." 

"Oh,  weel  I  ken  that,"  said  Marg'ret  shaking  her 
head.  She  made  a  pause,  and  then  she  added  huniedlj, 
"What's  to  be  done  with  you,  lassie?  If  Glendocharfs 
Coming  the  mom  to  mairry  ye  there's  no  time  to  be 
lost." 

"Marg'ret,  I  will  just  go  away." 

"Where  will  ye  go  to?  It*s  easy  speaking:  a  crea- 
ture  like  you  cannot  travel  the  country-side  like  a 
servant  lass  going  to  a  new  place.  And  ye've  nae 
friends  that  will  take  such  a  Charge.  Miss  Eelen  would 
be  frightened  out  of  her  wits.  I  know  nobody  that 
will  help  you  but  Glendochart  himself — and  you  could- 
na  go  to  him." 

"What  is  that  letter  on  the  table,  Marg'ret,  and  who 
is  it  from?" 

"The  letter?  What's  in  the  letter?  Can  ye  think 
of  that  at  sie  a  moment?  It's  a  letter  from  my  sister 
Jean." 

"Marg'ret,  that's  just  where  I  am  going!  I  see  it 
all  in  a  flash  like  lightning.  I  am  going  to  London  to 
your  sister  Jean." 

"The  bairn  is  clean  out  of  her  senses!"  cried 
Marg'ret  almost  with  a  scream. 

And  then  they  stood  and  looked  at  each  other  for 
a  long  rapid  minute,  interchanging  volumes  in  the  silent 
meeting  of  their  eyes.  Kirsteen  had  sprung  in  a 
moment  from  the  agitated  creature  who  had  come  to 
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Marg'ret  to  be  hidden,  to  be  sheltered,  not  knowing 
what  could  be  done  with  her,  to  the  quick-witted,  high- 
spirited  girl  she  was  by  nature,  alive  with  purpose  and 
streng  Intuition,  fearing  nothing.  And  Marg'ret  read 
all  this  new  world  of  meaning  in  the  girl's  eyes  more 
surely  than  words  could  have  told  her.  She  saw  the 
sudden  flash  of  the  resolution,  the  dearing  away  of  all 
clouds,  the  rise  of  the  natural  courage,  the  Kirsteen  of 
cid  whom  nothing  could  "dauton"  coming  back.  "Oh, 
my  lamb!*'  she  breathed  under  her  breath. 

"There's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,"  said  Kirsteen, 
"for  I  must  go  in  the  morning  before  anybody  is  up* 
And  ye  must  not  teil  a  Hving  creature  but  keep  my 
secret,  Marg'ret.  For  go  I  must,  there  is  no  other  thing 
to  do.  And  maybe  I  will  never  come  back.  My  father 
will  never  forgive  me.  I  will  be  like  Anne  cut  off  from 
the  family.  But  go  I  must,  for  no  more  can  I  bide 
here.  Give  me  the  letter  from  your  sister  to  let  her 
see  it's  me  when  I  get  there.  And  give  me  your 
blessing,  Marg'ret — it's  all  the  blessing  I  will  get.  And 
let  me  go!" 

"Not  to-night,  Kirsteen!" 

"No,  not  to-night;  but  early — early  in  the  morning 
before  daylight  Dinna  say  a  word — not  a  word.  It's 
all  clear  before  me.  FU  be  at  nobod)r's  charges,  I'U 
fend  for  myself;  and  your  sister  Jean  will  show  me  the 
way." 

There  was  another  silence  during  which  Kirsteen, 
quite  regardless  of  the  rights  of  propriety  which  existed 
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no  more  between  Marg'ret  and  herseif  than  between 
mother  and  daughter,  took  possession  of  Miss  Jean 
Brown's  letter,  while  Marg'ret  stood  reflecting,  entirely 
alarmed  by  the  revelation  made  to  her,  and  by  the  sud- 
den  re-birth  of  the  vehement  young  creature  who  had 
been  for  a  time  so  subdued  and  broken  down  by  her 
first  contest  with  the  world.  To  keep  Kirsteen  back 
was,  in  the  circumstances  and  with  the  strong  convictions 
of  the  Scotch  serving  woman  as  to  the  force  of  a  troth- 
pHght  and  the  binding  character  of  a  vow,  impossible. 
But  to  let  her  go  thus  unfriended,  unaided,  alone  into 
an  unknown  world,  far  more  unknown  to  Marg'ret  than 
the  ends  of  the  earth  would  be  to  her  representative 
now,  was  something  more  than  could  be  bome.  She 
suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  sharp  tone  with  a  cruel  hope: 
"And  where  are  ye  to  get  the  silier?  It*s  mad  and 
mad  enough  any  way,  but  madder  still  without  a  penny 
in  your  pocket.  How  are  ye  to  get  to  London  without 
money?    It's  just  impossible." 

"I  can  walk,  others  have  done  it  before  me.  I*m 
well  and  strong  and  a  grand  walker,"  said  Kirsteen, 
but  not  tili  after  a  pause  of  consternation,  this  con- 
sideration  not  having  crossed  her  mind  before. 

"Walk!  it's  just  hundreds  of  miles,  and  takes  a 
week  in  the  coach,"  cried  Marg'ret.  "Ye  cannot  walk, 
no  to  say  ye  would  want  money  even  then,  for  Fm  no 
supposing  that  you  mean  to  beg  your  bread  from  door 
to  door.  Without  money  ye  canna  go  a  step.  Fll  not 
permit  it.     Have  ye  anything  of  your  ain?" 
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**I  have  the  gold  guinea  my  grandmother  left  me 
in  her  will;  but  I  have  no  more.  How  should  I  have 
any  more?" 

Marg'ret  stood  for  a  moment  undecided,  while 
Kirsteen  waited  a  littie  eager,  a  little  expectant  like  a 
child.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  deprecate  help  from 
Margaret  as  a  more  high-minded  heroine  might  have 
done.  Marg'ret  was  a  little  Providence  at  Drumcarro. 
She  had  störe  of  everything  that  the  children  wanted, 
and  had  been  their  resource  all  their  lives.  And 
Kirsteen  had  not  reahzed  the  difference  between  money 
and  other  indispensable  things.  She  waited  like  a  child, 
foUowing  Marg'ret  with  her  eyes  until  some  expedient 
should  be  thought  of.  She  breathed  a  sigh  of  suspense 
yet  expectation  when  Marg'ret  hurried  away  to  her 
bedroom  at  the  back  of  the  house,  seating  herseif  again 
in  the  big  chair  to  wait,  not  impatiently,  for  the  Solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Marg'ret  came  back  after  a  few 
minutes  with  a  work-box  in  her  band.  All  kinds  of 
things  had  come  out  of  that  box  in  the  experience  of 
the  children  at  Drumcarro,  things  good  and  evil,  little 
packets  of  powders  for  childish  maladies,  sweeties  to 
be  taken  after  the  nauseous  mouthful,  needles  and 
thimbles  and  scissors  when  these  needful  implements 
had  all  been  lost,  as  happened  periodically,  even  a 
ribbon  or  a  pair  of  gloves  in  times  of  direst  need.  She 
began  to  turn  over  the  well-remembered  contents — old 
buttons,  hooks  and  eyes  from  old  gowns  long  departed, 
Marg'ret's  two  brooches  that  formed  all  her  jewellery, 
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wrapped  up  in  separate  pieces  of  paper.  "My  sister 
Jean,"  said  Margaret  with  her  head  bent  over  the  box, 
^'has  oflen  bidden  me  to  come  and  see  her  in  London 
town.  You  ken  why  I  couldna  go.  I  couldna  thole  to 
leave  you  that  are  leavin'  me  without  a  tear.  And  she 
sent  me  what  would  do  for  my  chairges.  It  was  never 
touched  by  me.  It  took  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
get  Scotch  notes  for  it,  and  here  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
my  box  with  many  an  auld  relic  on  the  top  of  it — just 
a'  Fll  have  of  ye  when  ye've  got  your  will,"  said 
Margaret,  a  tear  dropping  among  the  miscellaneous 
articles  in  the  box.  She  took  from  the  bottom  a  little 
parcel  in  an  old  letter,  folded  Square  and  written  dosely 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  seal.  "Hae!  take  it!  and  ye 
mann  just  do  with  it  what  pleasures  yoursel',"  Marg'ret 
cried. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  I2th  of  January  was  a  still,  gray  winter  day, 
not  very  cold  and  exceedingly  calm,  the  winds  all 
hushedy  the  clouds  hanging  low,  with  a  possibility  of 
rain — a  possibility  which  is  never  remote  in  a  High- 
land landscape.  As  the  slow  daylight  began  to  bring 
the  hüls  into  sight,  not  with  any  joyous  sunrising  but 
with  a  faint  diffusion  of  gray  upon  the  dark,  a  gradual 
growing  visible  of  the  greater  points,  then  very  slowly 
of  the  details  of  the  landscape,  there  came  also  into 
sight,  first  ghost-like,  a  moving,  noiseless  shadow,  then 
something  which  Consolidated  into  the  slim  figure  of  a 
woman,  a  solitary  traveller  moving  steadily  along  the 
dewy  mountain  road.  It  came  in  sight  like  the  hüls, 
not  like  an  interruption  to  the  landscape  but  a  portion 
of  it,  becoming  visible  along  with  it,  having  been  in  the 
dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  Before  the  day  was  fuUy 
awake  it  was  there,  a  gliding  shadow  going  straight  up 
the  hills  and  over  the  moors,  at  the  same  measured 
pace,  not  so  much  quick  as  steady,  with  a  wonderful 
still  intensity  of  progress.  The  road  was  more  than 
dewjr,  it  was  glistening  wet  with  the  heavy  damps  of 
the  night,   every  crevice  among  the  rocks  green   and 
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sodden,  every  stone  glistening.  The  traveller  did  not 
keep  exaclly  to  the  road,  was  not  afraid  of  the  wet 
hillside  turf,  nor  even  of  a  gray  dyke  to  dimb  if  it 
shortened  the  way.  She  passed  lightly  over  bits  of 
moss  among  the  rusthng,  faded  heather,  and  Spots  of 
suspicious  greenness  which  meant  bog,  choosing  her 
footing  on  the  black  roots  of  the  wild  myrtle,  and  the 
knoUs  of  blackbemes,  like  one  to  the  manner  bom. 
She  gave  a  soul  to  the  wild  and  green  landscape,  so 
lonely,  so  washed  with  morning  dews.  She  was  going 
— where?  From  the  impossible  to  the  possible — from 
the  solitudes  of  the  hüls  into  the  world. 

Kirsteen  had  been  Walking  for  hours  before  she 
thus  came  into  sight,  and  the  dark  and  the  silence  had 
filled  her  with  many  a  flutter  of  terror.  It  took  some- 
thing  from  what  might  have  been  in  other  circumstances 
the  overwhelming  excitement  of  thus  leaving  home  to 
encounter  that  other  bewildering  and  awful  Sensation 
of  going  out  into  the  night,  with  every  one  asleep  and 
all  wrapped  in  the  profound  blackness  of  winter, 
through  which  it  was  hard  enough  even  for  the  most 
familiär  to  find  a  way.  This  horror  and  alarm  had  so 
occupied  her  mind,  and  the  Sensation  of  being  the  one 
creature  moving  and  conscious  in  that  world  of  dark- 
ness  that  she  had  scarcely  realized  the  severance  she 
was  making,  the  tearing  asunder  of  her  Hfe.  Even 
Margaret,  repressing  her  emotion  lest  a  sob  should 
catch  some  wakeful  ear  in  the  sleeping  house,  had 
faded  from  Kirsteen's  mind  when  she  took  the  first 
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Step  intb  the  dark.  She  knew  there  were  no  wild 
beasts  who  could  devovir  her,  no  robbers  who  would 
seize  her,  as  she  had  fancied  when  a  child:  she  had  a 
trembling  sense  that  God  would  protect  her  from  ghosts 
and  Spiritual  evils;  but  her  young  soul  trembled  with 
fears  both  physical  and  spiritual,  just  as  much  as  when 
she  had  wandered  out  in  the  dark  at  six  years  old. 
Reason  convinces  but  does  not  always  support  the  in- 
experienced  spirit  When  the  ever  wakeful  dogs  at 
the  little  clachan  heard  the  faint  footfall  upon  the  edge 
of  the  path  and  barked,  Kirsteen  was  half-consoled 
and  half-maddened  with  terror.  If  some  one  should 
wake  and  wonder,  and  suspect  a  midnight  thief,  and 
burst  open  a  door  and  find  her;  but  on  the  other  band 
it  was  a  little  comfort  to  feel  that  even  a  dog  was  wak- 
ing  in  that  black  expanse  of  night. 

She  had  already  come  a  long  way,  before  the  day- 
light,  when  she  and  the  landscape  that  inclosed  her 
came  dimly,  faintly  into  sight  in  the  first  gray  of  the 
moming.  Her  eyes  had  got  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness,  her  heart  a  little  calmed  and  sustained  by  the 
fact  that  nothing  had  happened  to  her  yet,  no  hidden 
malefactor  in  the  dark,  nor  sheeted  whiteness  from  the 
churchyard  interrupting  her  on  her  way.  Her  heart 
had  beat  while  she  passed,  loud  enough  to  have 
wakened  the  whole  clachan,  but  nothing  had  stirred, 
save  the  dogs — and  safe  as  in  the  wärmest  daylight 
she  had  got  by  the  graves.  Nothing  could  be  so  bad 
as  that  again.    Partly  by  familiär  knowledge  and  partly 
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by  the  consciousness  of  certain  gradations  in  the  dark- 
ness  as  she  became  used  to  it,  she  had  got  forward  on 
her  way  until  she  had  reached  the  head  of  the  loch 
where  the  water  was  a  guide  to  her.  Kirsteen  had 
resolved  that  she  would  not  venture  to  approach  the 
town  or  cross  the  loch  in  the  boat,  the  usual  way,  bat 
taking  a  large  sweep  round  the  end  of  the  loch,  strike 
at  once  into  the  wilds  which  lay  between  her  and  the 
comparatively  higher  civilization  of  the  regions  within 
reach  of  Glasgow.  If  she  could  but  reach  that  gceai 
city,  which  was  only  second  in  her  dim  conceptions  to 
London  itself,  she  would  feel  that  she  was  safe,  but 
not  before.  She  came  round  the  head  of  the  loch  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  dawn  and  had  pushed  her  way 
far  into  the  gloomy  mystery  of  HeU's  Glen,  with  its 
bare  hills  rising  to  the  dim  sky  on  either  side,  before 
the  height  of  noon.  It  is  gloomy  there  even  when  the 
height  of  noon  means  the  dazzling  of  a  Highland 
Summer  day.  But  when  the  best  of  the  daylight  is  a 
dull  gray,  the  long  lines  of  the  glen,  imbroken  by  any- 
thing  but  a  shepherd's  hut  here  and  there  at  long 
intervals,  and  the  road  that  could  be  seen  winding 
through  like  a  strip  of  ribbon  all  the  way  gave  the 
fugitive  a  mingled  sense  of  serenity  and  of  that  ting- 
ling,  audible  solitude  and  remoteness  from  all  living 
aid  or  sodety  which  thrills  every  nerve.  When  she 
was  half  way  through  the  glen,  however,  the  thrill  was 
subdued  by  that  experience  of  no  härm  as  yet  which 
is  the  most  perfect  of  support,  and  Kirsteen  began  to 
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be  conscious  that  she  had  eaten  nothing  and  scarcely 
rested  since  she  set  out.  She  had  swallowed  a  mouth- 
ful  as  she  walked — she  had  thrown  herseif  down  for  a 
moment  on  the  hillside — but  now  it  seemed  possible 
to  venture  upon  a  little  real  rest. 

Kirsteen  was  dressed  in  a  dark  woollen  gown  of 
homespun  stufT,  made  like  all  the  dresses  of  the  time, 
with  a  straight,  long,  narrow  skirt,  and  a  short  bodice 
cut  low  round  her  Shoulders.  Over  this  she  had  a 
warm  spencer,  another  bodice  with  long  sleeves,  rising 
to  her  throat,  where  it  was  finished  with  a  frill.  She 
had  streng  country  shoes  and  woollen  stockings  just 
visible  under  her  skirt  Her  bonnet  was  a  little  of  the 
^oal-scuttle  shape  but  not  very  large;  and  flung  back 
over  it,  but  so  that  she  could  put  it  down  over  her 
face  at  a  moment's  notice,  was  a  large  black  veil,  such 
an  imitation  of  Spanish  lace  as  was  practicable  at  the 
time,  better  in  workmanship,  worse  in  material  than 
anything  we  have  now.  The  large  pattern  with  its 
gigantic  flowers  in  thick  work  hid  the  face  better  than 
any  lighter  fabric,  and  it  hung  over  the  bonnet  when 
thrown  back  like  a  cloud.  She  had  a  bündle  on  one 
arm,  done  up  carefully  in  a  handkerchief  containing 
two  changes  of  linen,  and  another  gown,  carefully 
folded  by  Marg'ret  into  the  smallest  possible  space; 
and  on  the  other  a  camlet  cloak,  dark  blue,  with  a  für 
collar  and  metal  dasps,  which  was  Marg'ret's  own.  This 
was  sore  lading  for  a  long  walk,  but  it  was  indispens- 
able in  face  of  the  January  winds,  and  the  cold  on  the 
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coach,  of  which  Marg'ret  knew  dreadftil   things.    To 
Kirsteen  it  seemed  that  if  she  could  but  reach  tfaat 
coach,  and  pursue  her  journey  by  the  aid  of  other  legs 
than  her  own,  and  with  Company,  all  her  troubles  woold 
be  over.     She  sat  upon  the  hillside  anxiously  watchin^ 
the  path  lest  any  suspicious  figure  should  appear  upon 
it,  and  took  out  from  her  wallet  the  last  scones  of 
Marg'ret's  she  was  likely  to  eat  for  a  long  time.   Should 
she  ever  eat  Marg'ret's  scones  again?     Salt  tears  came 
to  Kirsteen's  eyes  and  moistened  her  comely  face.    R 
was  done  now — the  dreadful  step  taken,  never  to  bc 
altered,  the  parting  made.     Her  life  and  her  home  lay 
far  behind  her,  away  beyond  the  hills  that  shut  her  in 
on  every  side.     She  said  to  herseif  with  trembling  Ups 
that  the  worst  was  over;  by  this  time  every  one  in 
Drumcarro  would   know   that    she   was   gone.      Thcy 
would  have  looked  for  her  in  every  corner,  up  on  the 
hill  and  down  by  the  linn  where  the  water  poured  into 
the  vexed  and  foaming  gulf.     Would  it  come  into  any- 
body's  head  that  she  had  thrown  herseif  in  and  made 
an  end  of  everything? 

"The  only  art  her  gnilt  to  Cover." 

Would  they  send  and  teil  Glendochart,  poor  old  gentle* 
man — would  they  warn  him  not  to  come  to  a  dis- 
tressed  house?  Or  would  he  be  allowed  to  come  and 
her  father  say  to  him:  "She  is  not  worthy  of  a  thought 
She  is  no  bairn  of  mine  from  this  day"? ,  "And  my 
mother  will  go  to  her  bed,"  said  Kirsteen  to  hersdf 
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with  a  tear  or  two,  yet  with  the  faint  gleam  of  a  smile. 
She  could  see  them  all  in  their  different  ways — her 
father  raging,  her  mother  weeping,  and  Mary  telling 
everybody  that  she  was  not  surprised.  And  Marg'ret — 
Marg'ret  would  put  on  a  steady  countenance  so  that 
nobody  could  teil  what  she  knew  and  what  she  didn't 
know.  It  almost  amused  Kirsteen  though  it  made  her 
breath  come  quick,  and  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes, 
to  sit  thus  in  the  deep  solitude  with  the  silence  of  the 
hüls  all  thrilling  round,  and  look  down  as  it  were  upon 
that  other  scene,  a  strangely  interested  spectator,  seeing 
everything,  and  her  own  absence  which  was  the 
strängest  of  all. 

But  perhaps  she  sat  too  long  and  thought  too  much, 
or  the  damp  of  the  sod  had  cramped  her  young  limbs, 
or  the  tremendous  walk  of  the  morning  told  more  after 
an  interval  of  rest,  for  when  she  roused  herseif  at  last 
and  got  up  again,  Kirsteen  feit  a  universal  ache  through 
her  frame,  and  stumbled  as  she  came  down  from  her 
perch  to  the  road  below.  How  was  she  to  get  through 
Glencroe  to  Arrochar — another  long  and  weary  course? 
The  solitude  of  the  glen  came  upon  her  again  with  a 
thrill  of  horror.  If  she  could  not  walk  any  better  than 
this  it  would  be  dark,  dark  night  again  before  she 
came  to  the  end  of  her  joumey — would  she  ever  come 
to  the  end  of  her  joumey?  Would  she  drop  down 
upon  the  hill  and  lie  there  tili  some  one  found  her?  A 
wave  of  discouragement  and  misery  came  over  her. 
There  was  a  house  within  sight,  one  of  those  hovels  in 
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which  still  the  Highland  shepherd  or  crofier  is  content 
to  live.  Kirsteen  knew  such  interiors  well — the  day 
floor,  the  black,  smoke-darkened  walls,  the  throng  of 
children  round  the  fire:  there  was  no  room  to  take  in 
a  stranger,  no  way  of  getting  help  for  her  to  push  on 
with  her  joumey.  All  the  pictures  of  imagination  fled 
from  her,  scant  and  troubled  though  they  had  been. 
Everything  in  the  world  seemed  wept  out  except  the 
Sensation  of  this  wild  solitude,  the  aching  of  her  tired 
limbs,  the  impossibility  of  getting  on,  her  own  dreadful 
loneliness  and  helplessness  in  this  wild,  silent,  un- 
responsive  world. 

Kirsteen  could  scarcely  teil  how  she  dragged  her- 
seif to  the  entrance  of  the  glen.  A  little  solitaiy 
mountain  farm  or  gillie's  house  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  road,  approached  by  a  muddy  cart-track.  The 
road  was  bad  enough,  not  much  more  than  a  track,  for 
there  were  as  yet  no  tourists  (nay,  no  magician  to  send 
them  thither)  in  those  days.  A  rough  cart  came 
lumbering  down  this  path  as  she  crept  her  way  along, 
and  soon  made  up  to  her.  Kirsteen  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  ask  for  a  "cast"  or  "Uft"  to  help  her  along, 
but  her  courage  failed  her  when  the  moment  came, 
and  she  allowed  the  rüde  vehicle  to  lumber  past  with 
a  heart  that  ached  as  much  as  her  limbs  to  see  this 
Chance  of  ease  slip  by.  She  endeavoured  as  much  as 
she  could  to  keep  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  cart 
"for  Company,"  to  cheat  the  overwhelming  loneliness 
which  had  come  over  her.     And  perhaps  the  carter, 
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who  was  an  elderly  rustic  with  grizzled  hair,  perceived 
her  meaning,  perhaps  he  saw  the  longing  lodk  in  her 
eyes.  After  he  had  gone  on  a  little  way  he  tumed 
and  came  slowly  back.  "Maybe  you're  ower  genteel 
for  the  hke  of  that,"  he  said,  "but  I  would  sooner  ye 
thought  me  impident  than  leave  you  your  lane  on  this 
rough  long  road.  Would  you  like  a  lift  in  the  cart? 
There's  clean  straw  in  it,   and  you're  looking  weariet." 

Poor  Kirsteen  had  nearly  wept  for  pleasure.  She 
seated  herseif  upon  the  clean  straw  with  a  sense  of 
comfort  which  no  carriage  could  have  surpassed.  It 
was  a  mode  of  conveyance  not  unknown  to  her.  The 
gig  had  seldonx  been  vouchsafed  to  the  use  of  the  girls 
in  Drumcarro.  They  had  much  more  often  been 
packed  into  the  cart.  She  thanked  the  friendly  carter 
with  all  her  heart.  "For  I  am  weariet,"  she  said,  "and 
the  road's  wet  and  heavy  both  for  man  and  beast." 

"Ye'll  have  come  a  far  way,"  he  said,  evidently 
feeling  that  desire  for  information  or  amusement  which 
unexpected  Company  is  wont  to  raise  in  the  rustic 
heart. 

Kirsteen  answered  that  she  had  come  from  a  httle 
place  not  far  from  Loch  Fyne,  then  trembled  lest  she 
had  betrayed  herseif. 

"It's  very  Hieland  up  there,"  said  the  carter; 
"thafs  the  country  of  the  Lord  their  God  the  Duke,  as 
Robbie  Bums  calls  him.  We  have  him  here  too,  but 
no  so  overpowering.  Ye'U  be  a  Campbell  when  you're 
at  hame?" 
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"No,  I  am  not  a  Campbell,"  said  Kirsteen.  It  oc- 
curred  to  her  for  the  first  time  that  she  must  give  some 
account  of  herseif.  "Fm  going,"  she  said,  "to  take  up 
— a  Situation." 

"I  just  thought  that.  Twill  be  some  pingling  trade 
like  showing  or  hearing  weans  their  letters,  keeping  ye 
in  the  house  and  on  a  seat  the  haill  day  long?" 

"Something  of  that  kind,"  Kirsteen  said. 

"And  you're  a  country  lass,  and  used  to  the  air  of 
the  hüls.  Take  you  care — oh,  take  care!  I  had  one 
myser — as  fine  a  lass  as  ye  would  see,  with  roses  on 
her  cheeks,  and  eyes  just  glancing  bright  like  your  ain; 
and  as  weel  and  as  hearty  as  could  be.  But  before  a 
twelvemonth  was  o'er,  her  mother  and  me  we  had  to 
bring  her  hame." 

"Oh,"  cried  Kirsteen,  "I  am  very  sorry — but  she's 
maybe  better." 

"Ay,  she's  better,"  said  the  carter.  "Weel — wi' 
her  Faither  which  is  in  heaven." 

"Oh,  Fm  sorry,  sorry!"  cried  Kirsteen,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"Thank  ye  for  that:  ye  have  a  look  of  her:  I 
couldna  pass  ye  by:  but  eh,  for  Gudesake  if  ye  have 
faither  and  mother  to  break  their  hearts  for  you,  take 
care." 

"You  must  have  liked  her  well,  well!"  said  the 
girl.  Fatigue  and  languor  in  herseif  added  to  the  keen 
sense  of  sympathy  and  pity.  "I  wish  it  had  been  me 
instead  of  her,"  she  said  hastily. 
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"Eh,"  Said  the  man,  "that's  a  sair  thing  to  say! 
Ye  must  be  an  orphan  with  none  to  set  their  hearts  on 
you — but  you're  young,  poor  thing,  and  there's  nae 
telling  what  good  may  come  to  ye.  Ye  must  not  let 
down  your  heart." 

The  cart  rumbled  on  with  many  a  jolt,  the  Carter 
jogged  by  the  side  and  talked,  the  sound  and  motion 
were  both  drowsy,  and  Kirsteen  was  extremely  tired. 
By  and  by  these  sounds  and  sensations  melted  into  a 
haze  of  almost  beatitude,  the  drowsiness  that  comes 
over  tired  limbs  and  spirit  when  comparative  ease  suc- 
ceeds  to  toil.  After  a  while  she  lost  consciousness 
altogether  and  slept  nestled  in  the  straw,  like  a  tired 
child.  She  was  awakened  by  the  stoppage  of  the  cart, 
and  opening  her  eyes  to  the  gray  yet  soft  heavens 
above  and  the  wonder  of  waking  in  the  open  air,  found 
herseif  at  the  end  of  a  road  which  led  up  to  a  farm- 
stead  at  the  mouth  of  Glencroe  where  the  Valley  opens 
out  upon  the  shore  of  that  long  inlet  of  the  sea  which 
is  called  Loch  Long. 

"Fm  wae  to  disturb  ye,  but  I  must  take  the  cairt 
back  to  the  town,  and  my  ain  house  is  two  miles  down 
the  loch.  But  there's  a  real  dacent  woman  at  the  inn 
at  Arrochar." 

"It's  there  I  was  going,"  said  Kirsteen  hurriedly 
sliding  from  her  place.  She  had  been  covered  with 
her  camlet  cloak  as  she  lay,  and  the  straw  had  kept 
her  warm.  "Fm  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  said — 
"will  ye  take  a — will  ye  let  me  give  you — " 
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"No  a  forden,  no  a  forden /*  cried  the  man.  "I 
would  convoy  ye  to  Mrs.  Mocforlone's  door,  but  I  havc 
to  supper  my  horse.  Will  ye  gie  me  o  shake  of  your 
hond?  You're  o  bonny  lass  ond  I  hope  ye'll  be  a  guid 
one — but  mind  there's  owfu'  temptotions  in  thae  towns." 

Kirsteen  walked  owoy  very  stifF  but  refreshed,  half 
angry,  half  omused  by  this  lost  coution.  She  said  to 
herseif  with  o  blush  thot  he  could  not  hove  known  who 
she  wos — o  lody!  or  he  would  not  hove  given  her  that 
warning,  which  was  not  applicable  to  the  like  of  her. 
They  said  poor  lassies  in  service,  out  among  strangers, 
stood  in  need  of  it,  poor  things.  It  was  not  a  waming 
that  had  any  meaning  to  a  gentlewoman;  but  how  was 
the  man  to  know? 

She  went  on  still  in  a  stränge  confusion  of  weari- 
ness  and  the  haze  of  awakening  to  where  the  little 
town  of  Arrochar  lay  low  by  the  banks  of  the  loch.  It 
was  dark  there  sooner  than  in  other  places,  and  already 
a  light  or  two  began  to  twinkle  in  the  Windows.  Two 
or  three  men  were  lingering  outside  the  inn  when 
Kirsteen  reached  the  place,  and  daunted  her — she  who 
was  never  daunted.  She  went  quickly  past,  as  quickly 
as  her  fatigue  would  admit,  as  if  she  knew  where  she 
was  going.  She  thought  to  herseif  that  if  any  one 
remarked  it  would  be  thought  she  was  going  home  to 
her  friends,  going  to  some  warm  and  cheerful  kent 
place — and  she  a  waif  and  outcast  on  the  world!  When 
she  had  passed,  she  loitered  and  looked  back,  Unding 
a  dim  corner  where  nobody  could  see  her,  behind  the 
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Uttle  hedge  of  a  cottage  garden.  Presently  a  woman 
in  a  widow's  cap  came  briskly  out  to  the  door  of  the 
little  inn,  addressing  a  lively  word  or  two  to  the  loiter- 
ing  men,  which  made  them  move  and  disperse;  and 
now  was  Kirsteen's  time.  She  hurried  back  and  timidly 
approached  the  woman  at  the  inn  door  as  if  she  had 
been  a  princess.  "Ye'll  maybe  be  Mistress  Macfar- 
lane?"  said  Kirsteen. 

"Fm  just  that;  and  what  may  ye  be  wanting?  Oh, 
I  see  you're  a  traveller,"  said  the  brisk  landlady;  "you'll 
be  wanting  lodging  for  the  night." 

"If  you  have  a  room  ye  can  give  me — with  a  bed 
— Fve  had  a  long  walk — from  near  Loch  Fyne,"  said 
Kirsteen,  feeling  that  explanation  was  necessary,  and 
looking  wistfully  in  the  face  of  the  woman  on  whom 
her  very  life  seemed  to  depend.  For  what  if  she 
should  refuse  her,  a  young  girl  all  alone,  and  turn  her 
away  from  the  door? 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  was  too  good  a  physiognomist  for 
that — but  she  looked  at  Kirsteen  curiously  in  the  wan- 
ing  hght.  "That's  a  far  way  to  come  on  your  feet," 
she  said,  "and  you're  a  young  lass  to  be  wandering  the 
country  by  yourself." 

"Fm  going — to  take  up  a  Situation,"  said  Kirsteen. 
"If  ye  should  have  a  room " 

"Oh,  it's  no  for  want  of  a  room.  Come  in,  there's 
plenty  of  room.  So  ye're  going  to  take  up  a  Situation? 
Your  minnie  must  have  been  sair  at  heart  to  let  you 
gang  afoot  such  a  weary  way." 
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"There  was  no  other — convenience,"  said  Kirstem, 
sick  and  faint  She  had  to  tnake  an  effort  not  to  oj. 
She  had  not  thought  of  this  ordeal,  and  her  limbs 
would  scarcely  sustain  her. 

"Come  in,"  Said  the  woman.  "Would  you  rather 
go  to  your  bed,  or  sit  down  by  the  fire  with  me?  Lord 
bless  US,  the  poor  thing's  just  fainting,  Eelen.  Take 
her  into  the  parlour,  and  put  her  in  the  big  chair  by 
the  fire." 

"Tm  not  fainting — Vm  only  so  tired  I  cannot  speak,'' 
said  Kirsteen,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Go  ben,  go  ben,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  **and  Fll 
make  the  tea,  and  ye  shall  have  a  cup  warm  and  strong. 
There's  naething  will  do  you  so  much  good." 

And  to  lie  back  in  the  big  chair  by  the  warm  fire 
seemed  like  paradise  to  Kirsteen.  This  was  her  for- 
tunate  lot  on  her  first  night  from  home. 
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She  had,  however,  much  questioning  to  go  through. 
There  was  but  little  custom  to  occupy  the  woman  of 
the  inn,  and  the  mingled  instincts  of  kindness  and 
gossip,  and  that  curiosity  which  is  so  strong  among 
those  who  have  little  to  leam  save  what  they  can  per- 
suade  their  neighbours  to  teil  them,  had  much  dominion 
over  Mrs.  Macfarlane.  Kindness  perhaps  was  the  strongest 
quality  of  all.  Her  tea  was  hot  and  strong  and  what 
she  considered  well  "masket"  before  the  fire;  and  when 
the  Highland  maid,  who  could  speak  little  English,  but 
hung  about  in  silent  admiration  of  the  unexpected 
visitor,  who  was  a  new  incident  in  the  glen,  had  "boilt" 
some  eggs,  and  placed  a  plate  of  crisp  cakes — the 
oatcakes  which  were  the  habitual  bread  of  Scotland  at 
that  period — and  another  of  brown  barley  scones,  upon 
the  table,  the  mistress  herseif  sat  down  to  encourage 
her  guest  to  eat. 

"There's  some  fine  salt  herrings  if  ye  would  like 
that  better,  or  I  could  soon  fry  ye  a  bit  of  ham.  WeVe 
baith  pork  hams  and  mutton  hams  in  the  house.  But 
a  fresh  boilt  egg  is  just  as  good  as  anything,  and  mair 
nat'ral  to  a  woman.  Ye'U  be  gaun  to  Glasco  where 
everybody  goes?" 
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"Yes,"  Said  Kirsteen,  with  a  doubt  in  her  heait 
whether  it  was  honest  not  to  add  that  she  was  going 
further  on. 

"I  wonder  what  they  can  see  in't — a  muckle  dir^ 
place,  with  long  lums  pouring  out  smoke.  I  wouldoa 
gie  Arrochar  for  twenty  o't." 

"I  suppose,"  Said  Kirsteen,  "it's  because  there  is 
aye  plenty  doing  there." 

"I  suppose  sae.  And  ye're  going  to  take  up  a 
Situation?  It's  no  a'  place  I  would  choose  for  a  young 
lass,  but  nae  doubt  your  mother  kens  what  she's  doing. 
Is  it  a  lad/s  maid  place,  or  to  be  with  baims,  or — Tm 
sure  I  beg  your  pardon!  You'll  be  a  govemess,  I  mig^ 
have  seen." 

Kirsteen  had  grown  very  red  at  the  thought  of 
being  taken  for  a  lady's  maid,  but  she  said  to  herseif 
quickly  that  her  pride  was  misplaced,  and  that  it  was 
the  best  Service  any  one  could  do  her  to  think  her  sa 
"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "Fm  not  clever  enough  to  be  a 
governess.     Fm  going — to  a  mantua-maker's." 

"Weel,  weel — that's  a  very  genteel  trade,  and  many 
a  puir  leddy  thankful  to  get  into  it,"  said  Mrs.  Macfar- 
lane.  "Fm  doubting  you're  one  yourseF,  or  eise  yfe 
have  lived  with  better  kind  of  folk,  for  yeVe  real  genty 
ways,  and  a  bonny  manner.  Take  heed  to  yourself  in 
Glasco,  and  take  up  with  none  of  thae  young  sprigs  in 
Offices  that  think  themselves  gentlemen.  Will  ye  no 
take  another  cup?  Weel,  and  I  wouldna  wonder  ye 
would  be  better  in  your  bed  than  any  other  place. 
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And  how  are  ye  going  on  in  the  morning?  There's  a 
coach  from  Eelensburgh,  but  it's  a  long  walk  to  get 
there.  If  ye  like  Duncan  will  get  out  the  gig  and 
drive  you.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  twelve  or  maybe 
fifteen  Shillings  if  he  couldna  get  a  job  back — which  is 
maist  unlikely  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

With  many  thanks  for  the  offer  Kirsteen  tremblingly 
explained  that  she  could  not  afford  it.  "For  I  will 
want  all  my  money  when  I  get  to  Glasgow,"  she  said. 

"Weel,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  "ye  ken  your  ain 
afiairs  best.  But  there's  sturdy  beggars  on  the  road, 
and  maybe  ye'U  wish  ye  had  ta'en  my  offer  before  you 
win  there." 

Kirsteen  thought  she  never  would  sleep  for  the 
aching  of  her  limbs  when  she  first  laid  herseif  down  in 
the  hard  bed  which  was  all  the  little  Highland  inn,  or 
even  the  best  houses  in  Scotland,  afforded  in  that  period. 
Her  mind  was  silenced  by  this  stränge  physical  incon- 
venience,  so  that  she  was  quiescent  in  spirit  and  con- 
scious  of  little  except  her  pangs  of  fatigue.  Youth, 
however,  was  stronger  than  all  her  pangs,  and  the  in- 
Huence  of  the  fresh  mountain  air,  though  charged  with 
damp,  in  which  she  had  pursued  her  journey — and  she 
slept  with  the  perfect  abandon  and  absolute  repose  of 
her  twenty  years,  never  waking  from  the  time  she  laid 
her  head  upon  the  pillow  until  she  was  awakened  by 
Eelen,  the  Highland  maid,  whom  she  opened  her  eyes 
to  find  Standing  over  her  with  the  same  admiring  looks 
as  on  the  previous  evening. 
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"Your  hair  will  be  like  the  red  gold  and  your  skin 
like  the  white  milk/'  said  Eelen;  ''and  its  chappit  achti 
and  it*s  time  to  be  wakening." 

Kirsteen  did  not  spring  from  her  bed  with  her 
usual  alertness,  for  she  was  stiff  with  her  first  day's 
travels.  But  she  rose  as  quickly  as  was  possible,  and 
got  down  stairs  to  share  the  porridge  of  a  weaUy 
member  of  the  family  who  was  indulged  in  late  hours» 
and  had  a  little  cream  to  tempt  her  to  consume  the 
robust  food. 

"I  would  have  given  ye  some  tea  but  for  Jamie" 
said  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  "maybe  he'll  take  his  parritdh 
when  he  sees  you  supping  yours  with  sie  a  good  heart" 

Though  she  was  thus  used  as  an  example  Kirsteen 
took  leave  of  the  kind  innkeeper  with  a  sense  of  desda- 
tion  as  if  she  were  once  more  leaving  home. 

"'Deed,  I  just  wish  ye  could  bide,  and  gie  the 
bairns  their  lessons  and  please  a'  body  with  your 
pleasant  face,"  the  landlady  said. 

Kirsteen  went  on  her  way  with  a  "piece"  in  her 
pocket  and  many  good  wishes. 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  and  the  sun,  as  soon  as 
he  had  succeeded  in  rising  over  the  Shoulders  of  the 
great  hills,  shone  upon  Loch  Long  as  upon  a  bumished 
mirror,  and  lit  up  the  path  which  Kirsteen  had  to  travd 
with  a  chequered  radiance  through  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees,  which  formed  the  most  intricate  network 
of  shadow  upon  the  brown  path.  The  deep  herbage 
and  multitudinous  roadside  plants  all  wet  and  glisten- 
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ing,  the  twinkle  of  a  hundred  bums  that  crossed  the 
road  at  every  Step,  the  sound  of  the  oars  upon  the  row- 
locks  of  a  fisherboat  upon  the  loch,  the  shadows  that 
flew  over  the  hüls  in  swift,  instantaneous  succession 
added  their  charms  to  the  spell  of  the  moming,  the 
freshest  and  most  rapturous  of  all  the  aspects  of  nature. 
Before  long  Kirsteen  forgot  everything,  both  trouble  of 
body  and  trouble  of  mind.  The  fascination  of  the 
moming  brightness  entered  into  her  heart.  In  a  sunny 
comer  she  found  a  bit  of  yellow  blossom  of  the  wild 
St  John's  wort,  that  "herb  of  grace"  which  secures  to 
the  traveller  who  is  so  happy  as  to  find  it  unawares  a 
prosperous  day's  joumey,  and  in  another  the  rare,  de- 
licate  Star  of  the  Grass  of  Pamassus.  These  with  a 
sprig  of  the  "gale,"  the  sweet  wild  myrtle  which  covers 
those  hills,  made  a  little  bouquet  which  she  fastened 
in  the  belt  of  her  spencer  with  simple  pleasure.  She 
hesitated  a  moment  to  wear  the  badge  of  the  Camp- 
bells,  and  then  with  a  fantastic  half-amused  sentiment 
reminded  herseif  that  if  she  had  become  the  Lady  of 
Glendochart,  as  she  might  have  done  (though  ignorant 
folk  took  her  for  a  govemess  or  even  a  lady's  waiting 
woman)  she  would  have  had  a  right  to  wear  it.  Poor 
Glendochart!  It  would  hurt  his  feelings  to  find  that 
she  had  flown  away  from  her  home  to  escape  him. 
Kirsteen  was  grieved  beyond  measure  to  hurt  Glen- 
dochart's  feelings.  She  put  the  gale  in  her  belt  with  a 
compunctious  thought  of  her  old,  kind  wooer.  But  at 
that  moment  her  young  spirit,  notwithstanding  all  its 
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burdens,  was  transported  by  the  moming  and  the  tiue 
delight  of  the  traveller,  leaving  all  that  he  has  known 
behind  him  for  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  new.  It 
seemed  to  Kirsteen  that  she  had  never  seen  the  worid 
so  lovely  nor  the  sun  so  warm  and  sweet  before. 

She  had  walked  several  miles  in  the  delight  of 
these  novel  sensations  and  was  far  down  Loch  Loog 
side,  without  a  house  or  sign  of  habitation  nigh,  when 
there  suddenly  rose  from  among  the  bushes  of  brown 
withered  heather  on  the  slope  that  skirted  the  road  a 
man  whose  appearance  did  not  please  Kirsteen.  He 
had  his  coat-sleeve  pinned  to  his  breast  as  if  he  had 
lost  an  arm,  and  a  forest  of  wild  beard  and  hair  in- 
closing  his  face.  In  these  days  when  the  wars  of  the 
Peninsula  were  barely  over,  and  Waterloo  approachin^ 
nothing  was  so  likely  to  excite  charitable  feelings  as 
the  aspect  of  an  old  soldier — and  the  villainous  dasscs 
of  the  Community  who  existed  then,  as  now,  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  This  man  came  up  to 
Kirsteen  with  a  professional  whine.  He  gave  her  a  list 
of  battles  at  which  he  had  been  wounded  which  her 
knowledge  was  not  enough  to  see  were  impossible, 
though  her  mind  rejected  them  as  too  much.  But  hc 
was  an  old  soldier  (she  believed)  and  that  was  enough 
to  move  the  easily  flowing  fountains  of  charity.  No 
principle  on  the  subject  had  indeed  been  invented  in 
those  days,  and  few  people  refused  a  handful  of  meal 
at  the  house  door,  or  a  penny  on  the  road  to  the  beg- 
8[ar  of  any  degree,  far  less  the  soldier  who  had  left  the 
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wars  with  an  empty  sleeve  or  a  shattered  leg.  Kirsteen 
stopped  and  took  her  little  purse  from  her  pocket  and 
gave  him  sixpence  with  a  look  of  sympathy.  She 
thought  of  the  boys  all  away  to  the  endless  Indian  wars, 
and  of  another  besides  who  might  be  fighting  or  losing 
his  arm  like  this  poor  man.  "And  Fm  very  sorry  for 
ye,  and  I  hope  you  will  win  safe  home,"  said  Kirsteen 
passing  on.  But  different  feelings  came  into  her  mind 
when  she  found  that  she  was  being  foUowed,  and  that 
the  man's  prayer  for  "anither  saxpence"  was  being 
repeated  in  a  rougher  and  more  imperative  tone. 
Kirsteen  had  a  great  deal  of  courage  as  a  girl  so  often 
haSy  whose  natural  swift  impulses  have  had  no  check 
of  practical  danger.  She  was  not  at  first  afraid.  She 
faced  round  upon  him  with  a  rising  colour  and  bade 
him  be  content.  "I  have  given  ye  all  I  can  give  ye," 
she  said,  "for  Tve  a  long,  long  joumey  before  me  and 
littie  siUer." 

**Ye  have  money  in  your  purse,  my  bonny  lady, 
and  no  half  so  much  to  do  with  it  as  me." 

"If  Fve  money  in  my  purse  it's  my  own  money,  for 
my  own  lawful  uses,"  said  Kirsteen. 

"Come,  come,"  cried  the  man.  "TU  use  nae  violence 
unless  ye  force  me.     Gie  me  the  silier." 

**I  will  not  give  ye  a  penny,"  cried  Kirsteen.  And 
then  there  ensued  a  breathless  moment.  All  the  pos- 
sibilities  swept  through  her  mind.  If  she  took  to  fiight 
he  would  probably  overtake  her,  and  in  the  meantime 
might  seize  her  from  behind  when  she  could  not  see 
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what  he  was  doing.  She  had  no  staff  or  stick  in  her 
band  but  was  weigbted  witb  her  bündle  and  her  doak. 
She  thought  of  flinging  the  latter  over  bis  head  and 
thus  blinding  and  embarrassing  bim  to  gain  a  little  time, 
but  he  was  wary  and  on  bis  guard.  She  gave  a  glanoe 
towards  the  boat  on  the  loch,  but  it  was  in  mid-watei^ 
and  the  bank  was  high  and  precipitous.  Nowhere  eise 
was  there  a  living  creature  in  sight. 

"Man,"  Said  Kirsteen,  "I  cannot  fight  with  ye,  but 
Fm  not  just  a  weak  creature  either,  and  what  I  have  is 
all  I  have,  and  Fve  a  long  journey  before  me — Fll  give 
ye  your  sixpence  if  you'U  go." 

"TU  Warrant  ye  will,"  said  the  sturdy  beggar,  "but 
Vm  a  no  so  great  a  fuil  as  I  look.  Gie  me  the  purse, 
and  ril  let  ye  go." 

"Fll  not  give  ye  the  purse.  If  ye'U  say  a  sum  and 
it*s  within  my  power  TU  give  ye  that." 

"Bring  out  the  bit  pursie,"  said  the  man,  "and  we'll 
see,  maybe  with  a  kiss  into  the  bargain,"  and  he  drew 
nearer,  with  a  leer  in  the  eyes  that  gleamed  from  among 
bis  tangled  hair. 

"I  will  fling  it  into  the  loch  sooner  than  ye  should 
get  it,"  cried  Kirsteen,  whose  blood  was  up — "and  hold 
off  from  me  or  Fll  push  you  down  the  brae,"  she  cried» 
putting  down  her  bündle,  and  with  a  long  breath  of 
nervous  agitation  preparing  for  the  assault. 

"You're  a  bold  quean  though  ye  look  so  mim — gie 
me  a  pound  then  and  Fll  let  ye  go." 

Kirsteen  feit  that  to  produce  the  purse  at  all  was 
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to  lose  it,  and  once  more  calculated  all  the  issues. 
The  man  limped  a  little.  She  thought  that  if  she 
plunged  down  the  bank  to  the  loch,  steep  as  it  was^ 
her  light  weight  and  the  habit  she  had  of  scrambling 
down  to  the  linn  might  help  her — and  the  sound  of  the 
falhng  stones  and  rustling  branches  might  catch  the  ear 
of  the  fisher  on  the  water,  or  she  might  make  a  spring 
up  upon  the  hill  behind  and  trust  to  the  tangling  roots 
of  the  heather  to  impede  her  pursuer.  In  either  case 
she  must  give  up  the  bündle  and  her  cloak.  Oh,  if 
she  had  but  taken  Donald  and  the  gig  as  Mrs.  Mac- 
farlane  had  advised! 

"I  canna  wait  a'  day  tili  yeVe  made  up  your  mind. 
If  I  have  to  use  violence  ifs  your  ain  wyte.  Fm  maist 
willing  to  be  friendly,"  he  said  with  another  leer  press- 
ing  upon  her.  She  could  feel  his  breath  upon  her  face. 
A  wild  panic  seized  Kirsteen.  She  made  one  spring 
up  the  hill  before  he  could  seize  her.  And  in  a  mo- 
ment  her  bounding  heart  all  at  once  became  tranquil 
and  she  stood  still,  her  terror  gone. 

For  within  a  few  paces  of  her  was  a  sportsman 
with  his  gun,  a  young  man  in  dark  undress  tartan 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  green  and  brown  of 
the  hillside,  Walking  slowly  downwards  among  the 
heather  bushes.  Kirsteen  raised  her  voice  a  little.  She 
called  to  her  assailant,  "Ye  can  go  your  way,  for  here's 
a  gentleman ! "  with  a  ring  of  delight  in  her  voice. 

The  man  clambering  after  her  (he  did  "hirple" 
with  the  right  foot,  Kirsteen  observed  with  pleasure) 
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suddenly  slipped  down  with  an  oath,  for  he  too  had 
Seen  the  newcomer,  and  presently  she  heard  his  foot- 
steps  on  the  road  hurrying  away. 

''What  is  the  matter,  my  bonny  lass?''  said  the 
sportsman;  "are  ye  having  a  quarrel  with  your  Joe? 
Where's  the  impudent  fellow?  TU  soon  bring  him  to 
reason  if  you'll  trust  yourself  to  me." 

Kirsteen  dropped  over  the  bank  without  reply  with 
a  still  more  hot  flush  upon  her  cheeks.  She  had  escaped 
one  danger  only  to  fall  into  another  more  alarming. 
What  the  country  folk  had  said  to  her  had  piqued  her 
pride;  but  to  be  treated  by  a  gentleman  as  if  she  weic 
a  country  lass  with  her  joe  was  more  than  Elirsteen 
could  bear. 

He  had  sprung  down  by  her  side  however  before 
she  could  do  more  than  pick  up  the  bündle  and  cloak 
which  the  tramp  had  not  touched. 

"He's  a  scamp  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  you 
when  you're  in  a  lone  place  like  this.  Teil  me,  my 
bonny  lass,  where  ye  are  going?  Fll  see  you  safe  over 
the  hin  if  you're  going  my  way." 

"It  is  not  needful,  sir,  I  thank  ye,"  said  Kirsteen. 
"Fm  much  obliged  to  you  for  appearing  as  you  did. 
It  was  a  sturdy  beggar  would  have  had  my  purse;  he 
ran  at  the  sight  of  a  gentleman;  but  I  hope  there  are 
none  but  ill-doers  need  to  do  that,"  she  added  with 
heightened  colour  drawing  back  from  his  extended 
band. 

The  young  man  laughed  and  made  a  step  forwardf 
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Ihen  stopped  and  stared,  "You  are  not  a  country  lass," 
he  Said.  "Fve  seen  you  before — where  have  I  seen 
you  before?" 

Kirsteen  feit  herseif  glow  from  head  to  foot  with 
overpowenng  shame.  She  remembered  if  he  did  not. 
She  had  not  remarked  his  looks  in  the  relief  which  the 
first  sight  of  him  had  brought,  but  now  she  perceived 
who  it  was.  It  was  the  very  Lord  John  whose  remarks 
upon  the  antediluvians  had  roused  her  proud  resent- 
ment  at  the  ball.  He  did  not  mistake  the  flash  of  re- 
cognition,  and  a  recognition  which  was  angry,  in  her 
eyes. 

"Where  have  we  met?"  he  said.  "You  know  me, 
and  not  I  fear  very  favourably.  Whatever  I've  done  I 
hope  you'U  let  me  make  peace  now." 

"There  is  no  peace  to  make,"  said  Kirsteen.  "Tm 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir;  I  can  say  no  more,  but  I'U 
be  more  obliged  to  you  still  if  you  will  go  your  own 
gait  and  let  me  go  mine,  for  I  am  much  pressed  for 
time." 

"What!  and  leave  you  at  the  mercy  of  the  sturdy 
beggar?"  he  cried  lightly.  "This  is  my  gait  as  well  as 
yours,  Fm  on  my  way  across  Whistlefield  down  to 
Roseneath — a  long  walk.  I  never  thought  to  have  such 
pleasant  Company.  Come,  give  me  your  bündle  to  carry, 
and  teil  me,  for  I  see  you  know,  where  we  met." 

"I  can  carry  my  own  bündle,  sir,  and  VW  give  it  to 
nobody,"  said  Kirsteen. 

**What  a  churl  you  make  me  look — a  bonny  lass  by 
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my  side  over-weighted,  and  I  with  nothing  bat  my  gun. 
Give  me  the  cloak  then,"  he  said,  catching  it  lightly 
from  her  arm.  "If  you  will  not  teil  me  where  we  met 
teil  me  where  you're  going,  and  Fll  see  you  home." 

''My  home  is  not  where  I  am  going/'  said  Kirsteen. 
"Give  me  back  my  cloak,  my  Lord  John.  It's  not  for 
you  to  carry  for  me." 

"I  thought  you  knew  me,"  he  cried.  "New  that's 
an  unfair  advantage,  let  me  think,  was  it  in  the  sdiool- 
room  at  Dalmally?  To  be  sure!  You  are  the  gover- 
ness.     Or  was  it? — " 

He  saw  that  he  had  made  an  unlucky  hit  Kirsteen's 
countenance  glowed  with  proud  wrath.  The  govemesSy 
and  she  a  Douglas!  She  snatched  the  cloak  from  him 
and  stood  at  bay.  "My  father,"  she  cried,  "is  of  as 
good  blood  as  yours,  and  though  you  can  scom  at  the 
Scots  gentry  in  your  own  house  you  shall  not  do  it  on 
the  hill-side.  I  have  yon  hill  to  cross,"  said  the  girl 
with  a  proud  gesture,  holding  herseif  as  erect  as  a 
tower,  "going  on  my  own  business,  and  meddling  with 
nobody.  So  go  before,  sir,  or  go  after,  but  if  jrou're  a 
gentleman,  as  ye  have  the  name,  let  me  pass  by  my- 
self." 

The  young  man  coloured  high.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass.  After  all  there  are 
arguments  which  are  applicable  to  a  gentleman  tbaL 
cannot  be  applied  to  sturdy  beggars.  But  Kirste^w 
went  on  her  way  still  more  disturbed  than  by  the  ^^ 
meeting.  He  had  not  recognized  her,  but  if  they  slv^     "* 
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ever  meet  again  he  would  recognize  her.  And  what 
would  he  think  when  he  knew  it  was  Dnimcarro's 
daughter  that  had  met  him  on  the  hill-side  with  her 
bündle  on  her  arm,  and  been  lightly  addressed  as  a 
bonny  lass.  The  govemess  at  Dalmally!  Hot  tears 
came  into  Kirsteen's  eyes  as  she  made  her  way  across 
the  Stretch  of  moorland  which  lies  between  Loch  Long 
and  the  Ihtle  Gairloch,  that  soft  and  verdant  paradise. 
She  walked  very  quickly  neither  turning  to  the  right 
band  nor  the  left,  conscious  of  the  figure  following  her 
at  a  distance.  Oh,  the  govemess!  She  will  be  a  far 
better  person  than  me,  and  know  a  great  deal  more, 
thought  Kirsteen  with  keen  compunction,  me  to  think 
so  much  of  myself  that  am  nobody!  I  wish  I  was  a 
govemess  or  half  so  good.  Tm  a  poor  vagrant  lass, 
insulted  on  the  road-side,  frighted  with  beggars,  scared 
by  gentlemen.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  taken  that  honest 
woman's  offer  of  Donald  and  the  gig! 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

KiRSTEEN  passed  that  night  at  Helensburgh,  or 
Eelensburgh  as  everybody  called  it,  and  next  day 
arrived  at  Glasgow  a  little  afler  noon.  She  had  the 
address  there  of  a  friend  of  Marg'ret's  where  she  woold 
once  again  find  herseif  in  the  serenity  of  a  private 
house.  She  seemed  to  herseif  to  have  been  living  for 
a  long  time  in  public  places — in  houses  where  man 
could  come  in  to  drink  or  any  stranger  find  a  shelter, 
and  almost  to  have  known  no  other  life  but  that  of 
wandering  solitude,  continual  movement,  and  the  oon- 
sciousness  of  having  no  home  or  refuge  to  which  she 
belonged.  Kirsteen  had  never  made  a  da)r's  joumey  in 
her  life  before  that  dreadful  moming  when  she  set  out 
in  the  dark,  leaving  all  that  was  known  and  com- 
prehensible  behind  her.  She  had  never  been  in  an 
inn,  which  was  to  her  something  of  a  bad  place  given 
over  to  revellings  and  dissipation,  and  profane  noise 
and  laughter,  the  "crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot" 
These  ideas  modify  greatly  even  with  a  single  night's 
experience  of  a  quiet  shelter  and  a  kind  hostess — but 
she  looked  forward  to  the  decent  woman's  house  to 
which  Marg'ret's  recommendation  would  admit  her,  #ith 
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the  longing  of  a  wanderer  long  launched  upon  the  dreary 
Publicity  of  a  traveller's  life,  and  feeling  all  the  instincts 
of  keen  exclusivism,  which  belonged  in  those  days  to 
poorer  Scotch  gentry,  jarred  and  offended  at  every  turn. 
To  find  the  house  of  Marg'ret's  friend  was  not  easy  in 
the  great  grimy  city  which  was  Kirsteen's  first  ex- 
perience  of  a  town.  The  crowded  streets  and  noises 
confused  her  altogether  at  first.  Such  visions  of  ugli- 
ness  and  dirt,  the  squalid  look  of  the  high  houses,  the 
Strange  groups,  some  so  rieh  and  well-to-do,  some  so 
miserable  and  wretched,  that  crowded  the  pavements, 
had  never  entered  into  her  imagination  before.  They 
made  her  sick  at  heart;  and  London,  people  said,  was 
l^igger  (if  that  were  possible)  and  no  doubt  more  dread- 
ful  still!  Oh  that  it  could  all  turn  out  a  dream  from 
which  she  might  wake  to  find  herseif  once  more  by  the 
side  of  the  linn,  with  the  roar  of  the  water,  and  no 
sickening  clamour  of  ill  tongues  in  her  ear!  But  already 
the  linn,  and  the  far-off  life  by  its  side  were  away  from 
her  as  if  they  had  passed  centuries  ago. 

She  found  the  house  at  last  with  the  help  of  a 
ragged  laddie  upon  whose  tangled  mass  of  nondescript 
garments  Kirsteen  looked  with  amazement,  but  who  was 
willing  apparently  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  for  the 
sixpence  which  had  been  saved  from  the  tramp.  It 
was  in  a  large  and  grimy  "land"  not  far  from  Glasgow 
Green,  a  great  block  of  buildings  inhabited  by  countless 
families,  each  of  which  had  some  different  trace  of  pos- 
session  at  its  special  window — clothes  hanging  to  dry, 
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or  beds  to  air,  or  untidy  women  and  girls  lolling  out 
The  common  stair,  which  admitted  to  all  these  diffetent 
apartments,  was  in  a  condition  which  horrified  and  dis- 
gusted  the  country  girl.  Her  courage  almost  failed  her 
when  she  stepped  within  the  black  portals,  and  om- 
templated  the  filthy  Steps  upon  which  children  werc 
playing,  notwithstanding  all  its  horrors,  and  down  the 
well  of  which  came  sounds  of  loud  talking,  calls  of 
women  from  üoor  to  üoor  and  scraps  of  conversation 
maintained  at  the  highest  pitch  of  vigorous  lungs.  **It^s 
up  at  the  very  top,"  said  the  urchin  who  was  her  guide. 
Kirsteen's  expectations  sank  lower  and  lower  as  she 
ascended.  There  were  two  doors  upon  each  stairhead, 
and  often  more  than  one  family  inclosed  within  these 
subdivisions,  all  füll  of  curiosity  as  to  the  stranger  who 
invaded  their  grimy  world  with  a  dean  face  and  tidy 
dress.  "She'U  be  some  charity  leddy  seeking  pennies 
for  the  puir  folk."  "We  hae  mair  need  to  get  pennies 
than  to  give  them."  "She'll  be  gaun  to  see  Allisoo 
Wabster,  the  lass  that's  in  a  decline."  "She'll  be  a 
visitor  for  Justin  Macgregor,  the  proud  Hicland  besom, 
that's  ower  grand  for  the  like  of  us."  These  were  the 
pleasant  words  that  accompanied  her  Steps  from  floor 
to  floor.  Kirsteen  set  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  the 
dreadful  town  in  which  every  evil  thing  flourished,  and 
with  a  sad  heart  and  great  discouragement  pushed  her 
way  to  the  highest  story,  which  was  cleaner  than  below 
though  all  the  evil  smells  rose  and  poisoned  the  air 
which  had  no  outlet.    The  right-hand  door  was  opened 
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to  her  hurriedly  before  she  could  knock,  and  an  old 
woman  with  a  large  mutch  upon  her  head  and  a  tartan 
shawl  on  her  Shoulders  came  out  to  meet  her.  "Ye'll 
be  the  leddy  from  Loch  Fyne,"  she  said  with  a 
homely  curtsey.  "Come  ben,  my  bonny  leddy,  come 
ben." 

After  the  purgatory  of  the  stair  Kirsteen  found  her- 
seif in  a  paradise  of  cleanliness  and  order,  in  a  little 
lantem  of  light  and  brightness.  There  were  three 
small  rooms — a  kitchen,  a  parlour  so  calied,  with  a 
concealed  bed  which  made  it  fit  for  the  combined  pur- 
poses  of  a  sleeping  and  living  room,  and  the  bedroom 
proper  into  which  she  was  immediately  conducted,  and 
which  was  fumished  with  a  tent-bed,  hung  with  large- 
patterned  chintz,  each  flower  about  the  size  of  a  warm- 
ing-pan,  and  with  a  clean  knitted  white  quilt  which  was 
the  pride  of  Jean  Macgregor's  heart  There  was  a  con- 
cealed bed  in  this  room  too,  every  contrivance  being 
adopted  for  the  increase  of  accommodation.  Perhaps 
concealed  beds  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  much- 
divided  "lands"  in  which  poor  tenants  congregate  in 
the  poorer  parts  of  Glasgow.  They  were  formed  by  a 
sort  of  closet  completely  filled  by  the  spars  and  fittings 
of  a  bed,  and  closed  in  by  a  dismal  door,  thus  securing 
the  exclusion  of  all  air  from  the  hidden  sleeping- 
place. 

The  decent  woman,  who  was  Marg'ret's  old  friend, 
took  Kirsteen's  bündle  from  her  hands,  and  opening  it, 
spread  out  the  contents  on  the  bed. 
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"Fll  just  hang  them  out  before  the  fire  to  give  them 
air,  and  take  out  the  creases.  And,  mem,  I  hope  youll 
make  yoursel'  at  home  and  consider  a'  here  as  your 
ain." 

"Did  ye  know  I  was  coming?"  said  Kirsteen,  sur- 
prised. 

^'Only  this  moming.  I  got  a  scart  of  the  pen  from 
Marg'ret  Brown,  that  is  my  cousin  and  a  great  friend, 
though  I  have  not  seen  her  this  twenty  years.  She  said 
it  was  one  o'  the  family,  a  young  leddy  that  had  to 
travel  to  London,  and  no  man  nor  a  maid  could  be 
spared  to  gang  with  her;  and  I  was  to  see  ye  into  the 
coach,  and  take  good  care  of  ye;  and  that  I  will,  my 
bonny  leddy,  baith  for  her  sake,  and  because  ye've  a 
kind  face  of  your  ain  that  makes  a  body  fain." 

In  the  relief  of  this  unexpected  reception,  and  after 
the  misery  of  the  approach  to  it  which  had  sunk 
Kirsteen's  courage,  she  sat  down  and  cried  a  little  for 
pleasure.  "I  am  glad  ye  think  Fve  a  kind  face,  for  oh, 
I  have  feit  just  like  a  reprobate,  hating  eveiything  I 
saw,"  she  cried.  "It's  all  so  different — so  different— 
from  home." 

Home  had  been  impossible  a  few  days  ago;  it 
looked  like  heaven — though  a  heaven  parted  from  her 
by  an  entire  lifetime — now. 

"Weel,"  said  the  old  woman,  "we  canna  expect 
that  Glasco,  a  miserable,  black,  dirty  town  as  ever  was, 
can  be  Hke  the  Hielands  with  its  bonny  hills  and  its 
bright    sun.     But,    my  honey,  if  ye   let  me  say  saCf 
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there's  good  and  bad  in  baith  places,  and  Glasco's  no 
so  ill  as  it  looks.  Will  ye  lie  down  and  take  a  bit  rest, 
now  you're  here — or  will  I  make  ye  a  cup  of  tea?  The 
broth  will  not  be  ready  for  an  hour.  If  I  had  kent 
sooner  I  would  have  got  ye  a  chuckie  or  something 
mair  delicate;  but  there  wasna  time." 

Kirsteen  protested  that  she  neither  wanted  rest  nor 
tea,  and  would  like  the  broth  which  was  the  natural 
everyday  food,  better  than  anything.  She  came  into 
the  parlour  and  sat  down  looking  out  from  the  height 
of  her  present  elevation  upon  the  green  below,  covered 
with  white  patches  in  the  form  of  various  washings 
which  the  people  near  had  the  privilege  of  bleaching 
on  the  grass.  The  abundant  sweet  air  so  near  the 
crowded  and  noisy  streets,  the  freedom  of  that  sudden 
escape  from  the  dark  lands  and  houses,  the  unlooked- 
for  quiet  and  cheerful  prospect  stirred  up  her  spirit. 
The  lassies  going  about  with  bare  feet,  threading  their 
way  among  the  Hnes  of  clothes,  sprinkling  them  with 
sparkling  showers  of  water  which  dazzled  in  the  sun, 
awakened  the  girl's  envy  as  she  sat  with  her  hands 
crossed  in  her  lap.  A  flock  of  mill-girls  were  crossing 
the  green  to  their  work  at  one  of  the  cotton-factories. 
They  were  clothed  in  petticoats  and  short  gowns,  or 
bedgowns  as  they  are  called  in  England,  bound  round 
their  waists  with  a  trim  white  apron.  Some  of  them 
had  tartan  shawls  upon  their  Shoulders.  A  number  of 
them  were  barefooted,  but  one  and  all  had  shining  and 
carefully  dressed  hair  done  up  in  elaborate  plaits  and 
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braids.  Kirsteen's  eyes  followed  them  with  a  sort  of 
envy.  They  were  going  to  their  work,  they  were  car- 
rying  on  the  common  tenor  of  their  life,  while  she  sat 
there  arrested  in  everything.  "I  wish,"  she  said,  with 
a  sigh,  "I  had  something  to  do." 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  just  to  rest  Yc 
often  do  not  find  the  fatigue  of  a  joumey/'  said  Mis. 
Macgregor,  "tili  it's  over.  Ye'U  be  more  and  mcat 
tired  as  the  day  goes  on,  and  ye'U  sleep  fine  at  night" 

With  these  and  similar  platitudes  the  cid  woman 
soothed  her  guest;  and  Kirsteen  soothed  her  soul  as 
well  as  she  could  to  quiet,  though  now  when  the  first 
pause  occurred  she  feit  more  and  more  the  eagemess 
to  proceed,  the  impossibility  of  stopping  short.  To  cot 
herseif  adrift  from  all  the  traditions  of  her  life  in  order 
to  rest  in  this  little  parlour,  even  for  a  day,  and  look 
out  upon  the  bleaching  of  the  clothes,  and  the  mill- 
girls  going  to  work,  had  the  wildest  inappropriateness 
in  it.  She  seized  upon  the  half-knitted  stocking,  with- 
out  which  in  those  days  no  good  housewife  was  com- 
plete,  and  occupied  her  hands  with  that.  But  towards 
evening  another  subject  was  introduced,  which  delivered 
Kirsteen  at  once  from  the  mild  ennui  of  this  compulsory 
pause. 

"Ye'll  maybe  no  ken,"  said  the  old  woman,  "that 
there  is  one  in  Glasco  that  you  would  like  weel  to 
see?" 

"One  in  Glasgow?"     Kirsteen  looked  up  with  a 
■estion  in  her  eyes.     "No  doubt  there  is  many  a  onc 
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in  Glasgow  that  I  would  be  proud  to  see ;  but  I  cannot 
think  of  Company  nor  of  what  I  like  when  I'm  only  in 
this  big  place  for  a  day." 

"It's  no  that,  my  bonny  leddy.  It's  one  that  if 
you're  near  sib  to  the  Douglases,  and  Meg  does  not 
say  how  near  ye  are,  would  be  real  thankfu'  just  of 
one  glint  of  your  e'e." 

"I  am  near,  very  near,"  said  Kirsteen,  with  a  hot 
colour  rising  over  her.  She  dropped  the  knitting  in 
her  lap,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  companion's  face. 
She  had  already  a  premonition  who  it  was  of  whom  she 
was  to  hear. 

"Puir  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Macgregor,  "she  hasna  seen 
one  of  her  own  kith  and  kin  this  mony  a  day.  She 
comes  to  me  whiles  for  news.  And  she'U  sit  and  smile 
and  say,  *Have  ye  any  news  from  Margaret,  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor?' never  letting  on  that  her  heart's  just  sick  for 
word  of  her  ain  kin." 

"You  are  perhaps  meaning — Anne,"  said  Kirsteen, 
scarcely  above  her  breath. 

"I'm  meaning  Mrs.  Dr.  De  war,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"I  think  that's  her  name — the  one  that  marriet  and 
was  cast  ofF  by  her  family  because  he  was  just  a  doctor 
and  no  a  grand  gentleman.  Oh,  missie,  that's  a  hard, 
hard  thing  to  do!  I  can  understand  a  great  displeasure, 
and  that  a  difference  might  be  made  for  a  time.  But 
to  cut  ofF  a  daughter — as  if  she  were  a  fremd  person, 
never  to  see  her  or  name  her  name — oh,  that's  hard, 
hard !     It  may  be  right  for  the  Lord  to  do  it,  that  kens 
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ihe  heart  (ihough  I  have  nae  failh  in  that),  but  no  for 
sinful,  erring  man." 

"Mrs.  Macgregor,"  said  Kirsteen,  "you  will  remem- 
ber  that  it's  my — my  near  relations  you  are  making 
i^marks  upon." 

«<And  that's  true,"  said  the  old  lady.  "I  would  say 
nothing  to  make  ye  think  less  of  your  nearest  and 
dearest — and  that  maybe  have  an  authority  over  ye 
ihat  Scripture  bids  ye  aye  respect  I  shouldna  have 
said  it;  but  the  other — the  poor  young  leddy — is  she 
no  your  near  relation  too?" 

Kirsteen  had  known  vaguely  that  her  sister  was 
supposed  to  be  in  Glasgow,  which  was  something  like 
an  aggravation  of  her  offence:  for  to  live  among  what 
Miss  Eielen  called  the  fremd  in  a  large  town  was  the 
soft  of  unprincipled  preference  of  evil  to  good  which 
«^as  to  be  expected  from  a  girl  who  had  married 
beneath  her;  but  to  find  herseif  confronted  with  Anne 
«•as  a  contingency  which  had  never  occurred  to  her. 
\t  home  she  had  thought  of  her  sister  with  a  certain 
awe  mingled  with  pity.  There  was  something  in  the 
banishment,  the  severance,  the  complete  effacing  of  her 
panie  and  image  from  all  the  family  records,  which 
was  very  impressive  to  the  imagination,  and  brought  an 
ache  of  compassion  into  the  thought  of  her,  which  no- 
body  ventured  to  express.  Kirsteen  had  been  very 
young,  too  young  to  offer  any  judgment  independent 
of  her  eiders  upon  Anne's  case,  when  she  had  gone 
-  \i  she  had  cried  over  her  sister's  fate  often, 
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and  wondered  in  her  heart  whether  they  would  ever 
meet,  or  any  amnesty  ever  be  pronounced  that  would 
restore  poor  Anne,  at  least  nominally,  to  her  place  in 
the  family.  But  it  had  not  entered  into  her  mind  to 
suppose  that  she  herseif  should  ever  be  called  upon  to 
decide  that  question,  to  say  practically,  so  far  as  her 
authority  went,  whether  Anne  was  to  be  received  or 
not.  She  kept  gazing  at  her  hostess  with  a  kind  of 
dismay,  unable  to  make  any  reply.  Anne — who  had 
married  a  man  who  was  not  a  genüeman,  who  had  nin 
away,  leaving  the  candle  dying  in  the  socket.  A  strong 
feeling  against  that  family  traitor  rose  up  in  Kirsteen's 
breast  She  had  compromised  them  all.  She  had  con- 
nected the  name  of  the  old  Douglases,  the  name  of  the 
boys  in  India,  with  a  name  that  was  no  name,  that  of 
a  common  person  —  a  doctor,  one  that  traded  upon 
his  education  and  his  skill.  There  was  a  short  but 
Sharp  struggle  in  her  heart.  She  had  run  away  her- 
seif, but  it  was  for  a  very  different  reason.  All  her 
prejudices,  which  were  strong,  and  the  traditions  of  her 
life  were  against  Anne.  It  was  with  an  effort  that  she 
recovered  the  feeUng  of  sympathy  which  had  been  her 
natural  sentiment.  "She  is  my  near  relation  too.  But 
she  disobeyed  them  that  she  ought  to  have  obeyed." 

"Oh,  missie,  there  are  ower  many  of  us  who  do 
that" 

EÜrsteen  raised  her  head  more  proudly  than  ever, 
She  gave  the  old  woman  a  keen  look  of  scrutiny.  Did 
she  know  what  she  was  saying?     Anyhow,  wh^^t  did  it 
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matter?  "But  if  we  do  it,  we  do  it  for  difierent 
reasons — not  to  be  happy,  as  they  call  it,  in  a  shame- 
ful  way." 

''Oh,  shameful — na,  na!  It's  a  lawful  and  hcmest 
marriage,  and  he's  a  leal  and  a  true  man." 

"It  was  shameful  to  her  family,"  cried  Kirsteen 
doubly  determined.  "It  was  forgetting  all  that  was 
most  cherished.  I  may  be  sorry  for  her — "  she  scarody 
was  so  in  the  vigour  of  her  Opposition — "but  I  cannot 
approve  her."  Kirsteen  held  her  head  very  high  and 
her  mouth  closed  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  iron.  She 
looked  no  gentle  sister  but  an  unyielding  judge. 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  the  old  woman  with  a  sigh,  **its 
nae  business  of  mine.  I  would  fain  have  let  her  havc 
a  glimpse,  puir  thing,  of  some  one  belonging  to  her; 
but  if  it's  no  to  be  done  it's  nane  of  my  aifairs,  and  I 
needna  fash  my  thoom.  We'll  say  no  more  about  it 
There's  going  to  be  a  bonny  sunset  if  we  could  but  see 
it.  Maybe  you  would  like  to  take  a  walk  and  see  a  littlc 
of  the  town." 

Kirsteen  consented,  and  then  drew  back,  for  who 
could  teil  that  she  might  not  meet  some  one  who  would 
recognize  her.  Few  as  were  the  people  she  knew,  she 
had  met  one  on  the  wild  hill-sides  above  Loch  Long, 
and  there  was  no  telling  who  might  be  in  Glasgow,  a 
town  which  was  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  world.  She  sat 
at  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  women  getting 
in  their  clothes  from  the  grass  where  they  had  been 
bleaching,    and  on  all  the  groups  about  the  green — 
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children  playing,  bigger  lads  contending  with  their  foot- 
balls,  The  sky  became  all  aglow  with  the  glory  of  the 
winter  sunset,  then  faded  into  grey,  and  light  began  tö 
gleam  in  the  high  Windows.  Day  passed,  and  night, 
the  early,  falling,  long-continuing  night,  descended  from 
the  skies.  Kirsteen  sat  in  the  languor  of  fatigue  and 
in  a  curious  strangeness  remote  and  apart  from  every- 
thing  about  as  in  a  dream.  It  was  like  a  dream  alto- 
gether — the  stränge  little  house  so  near  to  the  skies, 
the  opening  of  the  broad  green  space  undemeath  and 
the  groups  upon  it — place  and  people  alike  unknown 
to  her,  never  seen  before,  altogether  unrelated  to  her 
former  life — yet  she  herseif  introduced  here  as  an 
honoured  guest,  safe  and  sheltered,  and  surrounded  by 
watchflil  care.  But  for  Marg'ret  she  must  have  fought 
her  way  as  she  could,  or  sunk  into  a  dreadful  obedience. 
Obedience!  that  was  what  she  had  been  blaming  her 
sister  for  faiHng  in,  she  who  had  so  failed  herseif.  She 
sat  and  tumed  it  over  and  over  in  her  mind  while  the 
light  faded  out  from  the  sky.  The  twilight  brought 
softening  with  it.  She  began  to  believe  that  perhaps 
there  were  circumstances  extenuating.  Anne  had  been 
very  young,  younger  than  Kirsteen  was  now,  and  lonely, 
for  her  sisters  were  still  younger  than  she,  without  society. 
And  no  doubt  the  man  would  be  kind  to  her.  She 
Said  nothing  while  the  afternoon  passed,  and  the  tea 
was  put  on  the  table.  But  afterwards  when  Mrs. 
Macgregor  was  washing  the  china  cups,  she  asked  sud- 
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denly,  "  Would  it  be  possible  if  a  person  desired  it,  to  go 
to  that  place  where  the  lady  you  were  speaking  of,  Mrs. 
Dr. — ?  If  you  think  she  would  like  to  see  me  I 
might  go." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

If  it  was  Strange  to  sit  at  that  window  looking  out 

over  the  world  unknown,  and  feel  herseif  an  inmate  of 

the   little  house   so  different  from  everything  she  had 

ever  seen,  the  guest  and  companion  of  the  old  woman 

whose  very  name  she  had  never  heard  tili  a  few  days 

before,  it  was  still  more  stränge  to  be  in  the  thronged 

and    noisy  streets    füll    of  people,    more  people  than 

Kirsteen  had  supposed  to  be  in  the  world,  under  the 

glaring  of  the  lights  that  seemed  to  her  to  mock  the 

very  day  itself,  though  they  were  few  enough'in  com- 

parison  with  the  blaze  of  illumination  to  which  we  are 

now  accustomed — going  through  the  stränge  town  in  the 

Strange  night  to  see  Anne.     That  was  the  climax  of 

all    the    strangeness.     Anne,    whose    name  was  never 

named  at  home,  whom  everybody  remembered  all  the 

more  intensely  because  it  was  forbidden  to  refer  to  her. 

Anne,  who  had  gone  away  from  her  father's  house  in  the 

night  leaving  the  candle  flaring  out  in  the  socket  and  the 

chill  wind  blowing  in  through  the  open  door.  That  scene 

had  always  been  assodated  in  Kirsteen's  mind  with  her 

sister's  name,  and  something  of  the  flicker  of  the  d)dng 

candle  was  in  the  blowing  about  of  the  lights  alongiäie  long 

ränge  of  the  Trongate,  above  th^t  babel  of  noises  and  ever 

IC* 
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shifting  phantasmagoria  of  a  great  city.  She  could  not 
make  any  reply  to  the  old  woman  who  walked  beside  her, 
füll  of  stories  and  talk,  pointing  out  to  her  a  church  or  a 
building  here  and  there.  Kirsteen  went  through  alittk 
pantomime  of  attention,  looking  where  she  was  told  to 
look,  but  seeing  nothing,  only  a  confused  panorama  of 
crowded  dark  outlines  and  wind-blown  lights,  and 
nothing  that  she  could  understand. 

At  length  they  Struck  into  a  long  line  of  monotonous 
Street  where  there  were  no  shops  and  no  wayfareis, 
but  some  lamps  which  flickered  wildly,  more  and  morc 
like  the  dying  candle.  Mrs.  Macgregor  told  her  the 
name  of  the  street,  and  explained  its  length  and  beau^» 
and  how  it  had  been  built,  and  that  it  was  a  veiy 
genteel  street,  where  some  of  the  bailies  and  a  number 
of  the  ministers  lived.  "The  houses  are  dear,"  she 
said,  "and  no  doubt  it  was  a  fight  for  Dr.  Dewar  to 
keep  up  a  house  in  such  a  genteel  place.  But  they 
external  things  are  of  great  consequence  to  a  doctor," 
she  added.  Kirsteen  was  dazed  and  overawed  by  the  line 
of  the  grim  houses  looming  between  her  and  the  dark  sky, 
and  by  the  flaring  of  the  wild  lights,  and  the  long  stretdi 
of  darkness  which  the  scanty  unavailing  lamps  did  not 
suffice  to  make  visible.  And  her  heart  began  to  beat 
violently  when  her  guide  stopped  at  a  door  whidi 
opened  invisibly  from  above  at  their  summons  and 
clanged  behind  them,  and  revealed  a  dark  stair  with 
another  windy  lamp  faintly  lighting  it,  a  stair  in  mudi 
better  order  than  the  dreadful  one  where  Mrs.  Macgregor 
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was  herseif  living,  but  looking  like  a  gloomy  cleft  in  the 
dark  walls.  Now  that  she  had  come  so  far,  Kirsteen 
would  fain  have  turned  back  or  delayed  the  visit  to 
which  she  seemed  to  be  driven  reluctantly  by  some  Im- 
pulse that  was  not  her  own.  Was  it  not  an  aggravation 
of  her  own  rebellion  that  she  should  thus  come  secretly 
to  the  former  rebel,  she  who  had  been  discarded  by  the 
family  and  shut  out  from  its  records?  She  shrank  from 
the  sight  of  the  house  in  which  poor  Anne  had  found 
refuge,  and  of  the  husband  who  was  a  common  person, 
not  one  of  their  own  kind.  Drumcarro  at  his  fiercest 
could  not  have  recoiled  more  from  a  common  person 
than  his  runaway  daughter,  whose  object  it  was  to 
establish  herseif  with  a  mantua-maker  in  London.  But 
Kirsteen  feit  her  own  position  unspeakably  higher  than 
that  of  her  sister. 

She  followed  her  companion  tremulously  into  the  little 
dark  vestibule.  "Oh,  ay,  the  mistress  is  in:  where 
would  she  be  but  in,  and  hearing  the  baims  say  their 
bits  of  lessons?"  said  an  active  little  maid  who  ad- 
mitted  them,  pointing  to  the  glow  of  ruddy  firelight 
which  proceeded  from  an  inner  door.  And  before  she 
was  aware  Elirsteen  found  herseif  in  the  midst  of  a 
curious  and  touching  scene.  She  had  not  heard  any- 
thing  about  children,  so  that  the  sight  so  unexpected 
of  two  little  things  seated  on  the  hearth-rug,  as  she 
remembered  herseif  to  have  sat  in  her  early  days  under 
Anne's  instructions,  gave  her  a  little  shock  of  surprise 
and  quick-springing  kindness.  They  were  two  Httle  round- 
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about  creatures  of  three  and  four,  with  little  round  rosy 
faces  faintly  reddened  by  the  flickering  light,  which 
shone  in  the  soft  glow,  their  hair  half-flaxen,  half-golden. 
Their  chubby  hands  were  crossed  in  their  laps.  Their 
mother  knelt  in  front  of  them,  herseif  so  girlish  still,  her 
soft  yellow  hair  matured  into  brown,  her  face  «and  figure 
fuller  than  of  old,  teaching  them  with  one  band  raised. 
"Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild"  she  was  saying:  "Deutle 
Desus,  meet  and  mild,"  said  the  little  pupils:  "listen  to  a 
little  child."  There  was  no  lamp  or  candle  in  the  room: 
nothing  but  the  firelight.  The  two  dark  figures  in  their 
outdoor  dresses  stood  behind  in  the  shadow,  while  all 
the  light  concentrated  in  this  family  group.  The  mother 
was  so  absorbed  in  her  teaching  that  she  coutiuued 
without  noticing  their  entrance. 

"You  are  not  saying  it  right,  Dunny;  and  Kirsty, 
my  pet,  you  must  try  and  say  it  like  me — Gentle  Jesus." 

"  Deutle  Desus,"  said  the  little  ones  with  assured  and 
smiling  incorrectness  incapable  of  amendment.  Kirsteen 
saw  them  through  a  mist  of  tears.  The  name  of  the 
baby  on  the  hearth  had  completed  the  moving  effect  of 
old  recoUections  and  of  the  familiarity  of  the  voice  and 
action  of  the  young  mother.  The  voice  had  a  plaintive 
tone  in  it,  as  so  many  voices  of  Scotchwomen  have.  She 
stood  behind  in  the  background,  the  rays  of  the  fire  taking 
a  hundred  prismatic  tints  as  she  looked  at  them  through 
the  tears  upon  her  eyelashes.  Her  heart  was  entirely 
melted,  forgetful  of  everything  but  that  this  was  Anne, 
the  gentle  eider  sister  who  had  taught  her  childhood  toa 
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"I  have  brought  a  young  leddy  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Dewar,"  said  the  old  woman.  Anne  sprang  up  to  her 
feet  at  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

"I  did  not  hear  anybody  come  in,"  she  said.  "I 
was  hearing  them  their  hymn  to  say  to  their  papa  to- 
morrow.  Is  it  you,  Mrs.  Macgregor?  You're  kind  to 
come  out  this  cold  night.  Dunny,  teil  Janet  she  must 
put  ye  to  your  bed,  for  Fm  busy  with  friends." 

"Na,"  said  the  old  lady,  "we'U  not  interrupt.  Vm 
going  ben  to  say  a  word  to  Janet  mysel'.  And  she'U 
no  interrupt  you  putting  your  baims  to  their  bed." 

She  drew  Kirsteen  forward  into  the  influence 
of  the  firelight,  and  herseif  left  the  room,  leaving  the 
sisters  together.  Anne  stood  for  a  little  gazing  curiously 
at  the  silent  figure.  She  was  puzzled  and  at  a  loss; 
the  black  silk  spencer,  the  beaver  bonnet,  were  common 
enough  articles  of  dress,  and  the  big  veil  that  hung  hke 
a  cloud  over  Kirsteen's  bonnet  kept  the  face  in  the 
shade.  "Do  I  know  ye?"  she  said  going  timidly  for- 
ward.    Then  with  a  cry,  "Is  it  Kirsteen?" 

The  little  children  sat  still  on  the  hearth-rug  with 
their  little  fat  hands  crossed  in  their  laps;  they  were 
not  concemed  by  the  convulsions  that  might  go  on 
over  their  heads.  They  laughed  at  the  glancing  fire- 
light and  at  each  other  in  one  of  those  still  moments 
of  babyhood  which  come  now  and  then  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  riotous  periods;  they  had  wandered  off  to 
the  edge  of  the  country  from  whence  they  came.  When 
the  two  sisters  feil  down  on  their  knees  by  the  side  of 
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the  little  ones,  the  mother  showing  her  treasures,  thc 
young  aunt  making  acquaintance  with  them,  the  rosjr 
little  faces  continued  to  smile  serenely  upoti  the  tears 
and  suppressed  passion.  "This  is  Kirsty  that  I  called 
after  you,  Kirsteen."  "But  oh,  ye  mean  for  my  mother» 
Anne?"  "Kirsty,  me!"  said  little  three-year-old,  bcat- 
ing  her  breast  to  identify  the  small  person  named. 
"She's  Kistina;  Vm  Duncan,"  said  the  little  boy  who 
was  a  whole  year  older,  but  did  not  generally  take  the 
lead  in  society.  "They  are  like  two  little  birdies  in  a 
nest,"  said  Kirsteen;  "oh!  the  bonny  little  heads  like 
gold — and  us  never  to  know." 

"Will  I  send  them  to  Janet,  or  will  ye  help  me  to 
put  them  to  their  bed?"  said  the  proud  mother.  For 
a  moment  she  remembered  nothing  but  the  delight  of 
exhibiting  their  little  round  limbs,  their  delightful  gam- 
bols,  for  so  soon  as  the  children  rose  from  that  mo- 
mentary  abstraction  they  became  riotous  again  and  fiUed 
the  room  with  their  "flichterin*  noise  and  glee."  "I 
never  light  the  candles  tili  David  comes  in,"  Anne  said 
apologetically.  "What  do  I  want  with  more  light? 
For  the  bairns  are  just  all  I  can  think  of;  they  will  not 
let  me  sew  my  seam,  they  are  just  a  woman's  werk  at 
that  restless  age."  She  went  on  with  little  complaints 
which  were  boasts  as  Kirsteen  looked  on  and  wondered 
at  the  skilled  and  careful  manipulation  of  her  sister's 
well-accustomed  hands.  The  bedroom  to  which  the 
group  was  transferred  was  Hke  the  parlour  lighted  only 
by  the  fire,  and  the  washing  and  undressing  proceedcd 
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while  Anne  went  on  with  the  conversation,  telling  how 
Dunny  was  **a  rüde  boy,"  and  Kirsty  a  "very  stirring 
little  thing,"  and  "just  a  handful."  "I  have  enough  to 
do  with  them,  and  with  making  and  mending  for  them, 
if  I  had  not  another  thing  on  my  hands,"  said  Anne; 
**they  are  just  a  woman's  work."  Kirsteen  sat  and 
looked  on  in  the  ruddy  flickering  light  with  stränge 
thoughts.  Generally  the  coming  on  of  motherhood  is 
gradual,  and  sisters  and  friends  grow  into  a  sort  of 
amateur  share  in  it.  But  to  come  suddenly  from  the 
Image  of  Anne  who  had  left  the  house-door  open  and 
the  candle  dying  in  the  socket,  to  Anne  the  cheerful 
mother  kissing  the  rosy  Hmbs  and  round  faces,  her 
pretty  hair  pulled  by  the  baby  hands,  her  proud  little 
plaints  of^the  boy  that  was  "rüde"  and  the  girl  that 
was  "very  stirring,"  was  the  most  curious  revelation  to 
Kirsteen.  It  brought  a  little  blush  and  uneasiness 
along  with  affection  and  pleasure,  her  shy  maidenhood 
shrinking  even  while  warm  sympathy  filled  her  heart. 

When  the  children  were  in  bed,  the  sisters  returned 
to  the  parlour,  where  Kirsteen  was  installed  in  the 
wärmest  comer  by  the  fire.  "Would  you  like  the 
candles  lighted?  I  aye  leave  it  tili  David  comes  home: 
he  says  I  sit  like  a  hoodie  crow  in  the  dark,"  said 
Anne.  There  was  a  soft  tone  in  her  voice  which  told 
that  David  was  a  theme  as  sweet  to  her  as  the  children; 
but  Kirsteen  could  not  bring  herseif  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions  about  the  doctor  who  was  a  commot^  person,  and 
<Mie  who  had  no  right  ever  to  have  intruded  himself 
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into  the  Douglases'  august  race.  Anne  continued  for  a 
time  to  give  further  details  of  the  children,  how  they 
were  "a  littie  disposed  to  take  the  cold,"  and  about 
the  troubles  there  had  been  with  their  teeth,  all  happily 
surmountedy  thanks  to  David's  constant  care.  "If  ye 
ever  have  littie  baims,  Kirsteen,  ye  will  know  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  have  a  doctor  in  the  house." 

"I  don't  know  about  the  bairns,  but  I  am  sure  I 
never  will  have  the  doctor,"  said  Kirsteen  in  haste  and 
unwarily,  not  thinking  what  she  said. 

"And  what  for  no?"  said  Anne,  holding  herseif 
very  erect  "Ye  speak  like  an  ignorant  person,  like 
one  of  them  that  has  a  prejudice  against  doctors. 
There's  no  greater  mistake." 

"I  was  meaning  no  such  thing,"  cried.  Kirsteen 
eagerly. 

"Well,  ye  spoke  like  it,"  said  Anne.  "And  where 
would  we  all  be  without  doctors?  It's  them  that  watches 
over  failing  folk,  and  gives  back  fathers  and  mothers 
to  their  families,  and  snatches  our  bonny  darlings  out 
of  the  jaws  of  death.  Eh!  if  ye  knew  as  much  about 
doctors  as  I  know  about  them,"  she  cried  with  a  pant- 
ing  breath. 

"I  am  sorry  if  I  said  anything  that  was  not  ceevil," 
said  Kirsteen;  "it  was  without  meaning.  Doctors  have 
never  done  anything  for  my  mother,"  she  added  with 
an  impulse  of  self-justification. 

"And  whose  blame  is  that?  I  know  what  David 
ordered  her — and  who  ever  tried  to  get  it  for  her?   He 
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would  have  taken  her  to  his  own  house,  and  nursed 
her  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  mother,"  cried  Anne 
with  heat. 

Kirsteen  with  difficulty  suppressed  the  indignation 
that  rose  to  her  Ups.  "Hirn  presume  to  consider  my 
mother  as  if  she  were  his  own!"  Kirsteen  cried  within 
herseif.  "He  was  a  bonny  one!"  And  there  feil  a 
little  sileAce  between  the  two  sisters  seated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fire. 

After  a  while  Anne  spoke  again,  hesitating,  bending 
across  the  lively  blaze.  "Were  ye,  maybe,  coming," 
she  Said  with  an  effort,  "to  teil  me — to  bring  me  a — 
message?" 

Kirsteen  saw  by  the  dancing  light  her  sister's  eyes 
füll  of  tears.  She  had  thought  she  was  occupied  only 
by  the  babies  and  the  changed  life,  but  when  she  saw 
the  beseeching  look  in  Anne's  eyes,  the  quivering  of 
her  mouth,  the  eager  hope  that  this  visit  meant  an 
overture  of  reunion,  Kirsteen's  heart  was  sore. 

"Alack,"  she  said,  "I  have  no  message.  I  am  just 
like  you,  Annie.  I  have  left  my  home  and  all  in  it. 
l'm  a  Wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"Kirsteen!"  Anne  sprang  to  her  sister  and  clasped 
her  in  her  arms.  "Oh,  my  bonny  woman!  Oh,  my 
Kirsty!"  She  pressed  Kirsteen's  head  to  her  breast  in 
a  rapture  of  sympathetic  feeling.  "Oh,  Fm  sorry  and 
I'm  glad.  I  canna  teil  ye  all  my  feelings.  Have  ye 
brought  him  with  you?  Where  is  he,  and  who  is  he, 
Kirsteen?" 
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Kirsteen  disengaged  herseif  almost  roughly  and  with 
great  though  suppressed  ofFence  from  her  sister's  arms. 
"If  ye  think  there  is  any  he  in  the  maitter,  ye  are 
greatiy  mistaken/'  she  said.  "If  ye  think  I  would  take 
such  a  Step  for  such  a  motive." 

Anne  drew  back  wounded  too.  "Ye  need  not  speak 
so  Stern — I  did  it  myself,  and  I  would  not  be  the  one 
to  blame  you.  And  if  there's  a  better  reason  I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  What  reason  can  a  young  lass  have 
to  leave  her  hame,  except  that  there's  one  she  likes 
better,  and  that  she's  bid  to  foUow,  forsaking  her  father 
and  mother,  in  the  very  Scripture  itself?" 

Mrs.  Dr.  Dewar  returned  to  her  seat — throwing 
back  her  head  with  an  indignant  sense  of  the  highest 
Warrant  for  her  own  conduct.  But  when  she  resumed 
her  seat,  Anne  began  to  say  softly:  "I  thought  you 
had  come  to  me  with  maybe  a  word  of  kindness.  I 
thought  that  maybe  my  mother — was  yeaming  for  a 
sight  of  me  as  me  for  her — and  to  see  my  bairns.  Oh, 
it  would  do  her  heart  good  to  see  the  bairns !  It  would 
add  on  years  to  her  life.  What  are  ye  all  thinking  of 
that  ye  cannot  see  that  she*s  dwining  and  pining  for  a 
pleasant  house  and  a  cheerful  life?  David  said  it  be- 
fore — and  he  was  most  willing  to  be  at  all  the  charges 
— but  they  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  no  doubt  it's 
a  great  deal  wotse  now." 

"If  you  are  meaning  my  mother,  she  is  no  worse," 
said  Kirsteen.  "She  is  just  about  the  same.  Robbie 
has  gone  away  to  India  like  the  rest;  and  she  just  bore 
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it  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  I  have  not  heard," 
Said  the  girl,  feeling  the  comers  of  her  mouth  quiver 
and  a  choking  in  her  throat,  "how  she's  bome  this." 

Both  of  them  had  the  feeling  that  their  own  de- 
parture  must  have  afFected  the  invalid  more  strongly 
than  any  other. 

"But  she  has  not  heard  about  your  children,  Anne. 
She  would  have  said  something." 

Anne's  lips  were  quivering  too.  She  was  much 
wounded  by  this  assertion.  She  shook  her  head.  "My 
mother's  no  one,"  she  said,  "that  teils  everything — 
especially  what's  nearest  to  her  heart.  Ye  may  be  sure 
she  knows — but  she  wouldna  maybe  be  ready  to  speak 
of  it  to  young  lassies  like  you." 

Kirsteen  thought  this  argument  feeble,  but  she  said 
nothing  in  reply. 

"And  so  Robbie's  away,"  said  Anne.  "He  was 
just  a  bit  laddie  that  I  put  to  his  bed  like  my  own. 
Eh,  but  time  goes  fast,  when  ye  hear  of  them  growing 
up  that  ye  can  mind  when  they  were  born.  I  teil 
David  our  own  will  just  be  men  and  women  before  we 
think."  This  thought  brought  a  smile  to  her  face,  and 
much  softening  of  the  disappointment.  "Oh,  but  I 
would  like  my  mother  to  see  them!"  she  said. 

Kirsteen  reflected  a  little  bilterly  that  this  was  all 
Anne  thought  of,  that  her  curiosity  about  her  sister 
had  dropped  at  once,  and  that  the  children  and  the 
wish  that  her  mother  should  see  them — which  was  no- 
thing but  pride — was  all  that  occupied  Anne's  thoughts. 
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And  there  ensued  another  pause;  they  sat  on  either 
side  of  the  fire  with  divided  hearts,  Anne  altogether 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  of  the  past  and  present, 
of  her  old  girUsh  life  which  had  been  füll  of  small 
oppressions,  and  of  her  present  happiness,  and  the 
prosperous  and  elevated  position  of  a  woman  with  a 
good  man  and  baims  of  her  own,  which  was  her  proud 
and  delightful  consciousness,  and  which  only  wanted 
to  be  Seen  and  recognized  by  her  mother  to  make  it 
perfect  Kirsteen  on  her  side  feit  this  superioiity  as 
an  ofFence.  She  knew  that  her  mother  had  "got  over" 
Anne's  departure,  and  was  not  at  all  taken  up  by 
imaginations  conceming  her  and  her  possible  children 
— though  she  could  not  but  recognize  the  possibility 
that  her  own  flight  might  have  a  much  more  serious 
efFect,  and  she  sat  by  her  sister's  hearth  with  a  jealous, 
proud  Sensation  of  being  very  lonely,  and  cut  away 
from  everything.  She  said  to  herseif  that  it  was  foolish, 
nay,  wrong  to  have  come,  and  that  it  was  not  for  her 
to  have  thus  encouraged  the  bringing  down  of  her 
father's  house.  There  was  no  such  thing  she  proudly 
feit  in  her  own  case. 

Suddenly  Anne  rose  up,  and  lifting  two  candle- 
sticks  from  the  mantelpiece  placed  them  on  the  table. 
"I  hear  David's  step,"  she  said  with  a  beaming  face. 

"Then  I  will  just  be  going,"  said  Kirsteen. 

"Why  should  ye  go?  Will  ye  no  wait  and  see  my 
husband?  Maybe  you  think  Dr.  De  war  is  not  good 
enough  to  have  the  honour  of  meeting  with  the  hke  of 
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you.  I  can  teil  you  my  husband  is  as  well  respected 
as  any  in  Glasgow,  and  his  name  is  a  kent  name  where 
the  Douglases'  was  never  heard." 

"That  can  scarcely  be  in  Scotland,"  cried  Kirsteen 
proudly,  "not  even  in  Glasgow.  Fare  ye  well,  Anne. 
I'm  glad  to  have  seen  ye."  She  paused  for  a  moment 
with  a  shake  in  her  voice  and  added  hurriedly,  "and 
the  baims." 

"Oh,  Kirsteen!"  cried  Anne  rushing  to  her  side. 
**Oh,  Kirsteen,  bide!  Oh,  bide  and  see  him!  Ye  will 
never  be  sorry  to  have  made  fnends  with  my  man." 

"Who  is  that,  Anne,"  said  a  voice  behind  them, 
**that  ye  are  imploring  in  such  a  pitiful  tone  to  bide? 
Is  it  some  unfriend  of  mine?" 

"No  unfriend,  Dr.  Dewar,"  said  Kirsteen,  tuming 
round  upon  him,  "but  a  stranger  that  has  little  to  do 
here." 

"It  is  one  of  your  sisters,  Anne!" 

"It's  Kirsteen,"  cried  Anne  with  wet  eyes.  "Oh, 
David,  make  her  stay." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

Dr.  Dewar  was  a  man  of  whose  appearance  his 
wife  had  reason  to  be  proud.  None  of  the  long- 
descended  Douglases  were  equal  to  him  either  in 
physical  power  or  in  good  looks.  He  was  tall  and 
strong,  he  had  fine  hands — a  physician's  hands  füll  of 
delicacy  yet  force,  good  feet,  all  the  signs  that  are 
supposed  to  represent  race — though  he  was  of  no  family 
whatever,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  not  fit  to  appear  in 
the  same  room  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  were. 
Kirsteen  had  stopped  short  at  sight  of  him,  and  thcre 
can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  been  much  surprised. 
In  former  times  she  had  indeed  seen  him  as  her  mother's 
doctor,  but  she  had  scarcely  noticed  the  visitor,  who 
was  of  no  interest  to  a  girl  of  her  age.  And  his  rough 
country  dress  had  not  been  imposing  like  the  black 
suit  which  now  gave  dignity  and  the  air  of  a  gentle- 
man  which  Kirsteen  had  expected  to  find  entirely 
wanting  in  her  sister's  husband.  His  somewhat  pale 
face,  large  featured,  rose  with  a  sort  of  distinction  from 
ihe  ample  many-folded  white  neck-cloth — appropriate 
title! — which  enveloped  his  throat.  He  looked  at  the 
N'isitor  with  good-humoured  scrutiny,  shading  his  eyes 
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from  the  scanty  light  of  the  candles.  "My  wife  is  so 
economical  about  her  lights,"  he  said,  "that  I  can  never 
see  who  is  here,  though  I  would  fain  make  myself 
agreeable  to  Anne's  friends.  Certainly,  my  dear,  I  will 
do  what  is  in  me  to  make  your  sister  bide.  I  would 
fain  hope  it  is  a  sign  of  amity  to  see  ye  here  to-night, 
Miss  Kirsteen?" 

"No,"  said  Kirsteen,  "it  is  not  a  sign  of  amity.  It 
was  only  that  I  was  in  Glasgow,  and  thought  I  would 
like  to  see  her — at  least,"  she  added,  "I  will  not  take 
to  myself  a  credit  I  don't  deserve.  It  was  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor put  it  into  my  head." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Dr.  Dewar,  "so  long  as  you  are 
here  we  will  not  quarrel  about  how  it  was.  It  will 
have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  Anne  to  see  you.  Are 
the  bairns  gone  to  their  beds,  my  dear?" 

"They're  scarcely  sleeping  yet,"  said  Anne  smiling 
at  her  husband  with  tender  triumph.  "Go  ben,"  she 
said  putting  one  of  the  candlesticks  into  his  hand,  "and 
see  them;  for  I  know  that's  what  has  brought  ye  in  so 
soon — not  for  me  but  the  weans." 

"For  both,"  he  said  pressing  her  hand  like  a  lover 
as  he  took  the  candle  from  it.  Anne  was  füll  of  silent 
exultation,  for  she  had  remarked  Kirsteen's  little  Start 
of  surprise  and  noticed  that  she  said  nothing  more  of 
going  away.  "Well?"  she  said  eagerly,  when  he  had 
disappeared. 

"Well," — said  Kirsteen,  "I  never  heard  that  Dr. 
Dewar  was  not  a  very  personable  man,  and  well-spoken, 
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It  will  maybe  be  best  for  me  to  be  getting  home,  before 
it's  very  late." 

"Will  ye  no  stay,  Kirsteen,  and  break  bread  in  my 
house?  You  might  do  that  and  say  nothing  about  it 
It  would  be  no  härm  to  hide  an  innocent  thing  that 
was  just  an  act  of  kindness,  when  you  get  home.  If  I 
am  never  to  get  more  from  my  own  family,"  cried 
Anne,  "but  to  be  banished  and  disowned  as  if  I  were 
an  ill  woman,  surely  a  sister  that  is  young  and  should 
have  some  kind  thought  in  her  heart,  might  do  that 
Ye  need  say  nothing  of  it  when  you  get  home." 

"I  will  maybe  never  get  home  more,"  said  Kirsteen 
overcome  at  last  by  the  feeling  of  kindred  and  the 
need  of  sympathy. 

"Oh,  lassie,"  cried  Anne,  "what  have  ye  done? 
What  have  ye  done? — And  where  are  ye  going? — If 
ye  have  left  your  home  ye  shall  bide  here.  It's  my 
right  to  take  care  of  you,  if  ye  have  nobody  eise  to 
take  care  of  ye,  no  Jean  Macgregor,  though  she's  very 
respectable,  but  me  your  eider  sister.  And  that  will 
be  the  first  thing  David  will  say." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Kirsteen,  "but 
you  must  not  trouble  your  head  about  me.  Fm  going 
to  London — to  friends  I  have  there." 

"To  London!"  cried  Anne.  There  was  more  wonder 
in  her  tone  than  would  be  expressed  now  if  America 
had  been  the  girl's  destination.  "And  you  have  friends 
there ! " 

Kirsteen  raade  a  lofty  sign  of  assent     She  would 
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not  risk  herseif  by  entering  into  any  explanations.  "It's 
a  long  joumey,"  she  said,  "and  a  person  never  can 
teil  if  they  will  ever  win  back.  If  you  are  really  mean- 
ing  what  you  say,  and  that  I  will  not  be  in  your  way 
nor  the  doctor's  I  will  thankfuUy  bide  and  take  a  cup 
of  tea  with  ye — for  it's  not  like  being  among  strangers 
when  I  can  take  your  band — and  give  a  kiss  to  your 
little  baims  before  I  go." 

Anne  came  quickly  across  the  room  and  took  her 
sister  in  her  arms,  and  cried  a  little  upon  her  Shoulder. 
"Fm  real  happy,"  she  said  sobbing;  "ye  see  the  bairns, 
what  darlin's  they  are — and  there  never  was  a  better 
man  than  my  man;  but  eh!  I  just  yearn  sometimes  for 
a  sight  of  home,  and  my  poor  mother.  If  she  is  weakly, 
poor  body,  and  cannot  stand  against  the  troubles  of 
this  World,  still  she's  just  my  mother,  and  I  would 
rather  have  a  touch  of  her  band  than  all  the  silier  in 
Glasgow — and  eh,  what  she  would  give  to  see  the 
baims!" 

Kirsteen,  who  was  herseif  very  tremulous,  here  sang 
in  a  broken  voice,  for  she  too  had  begun  to  realize  that 
she  might  never  again  see  her  mother,  a  snatch  of  her 
favourite  song: 

"Tnie  loves  ye  may  get  many  an  ane 
But  minnie  ne*er  anither." 

"No,  rU  not  say  that,"  said  Anne.  "Fll  not  be  so 
untrue  to  my  true  love — but  oh,  my  poor  minnie!  how 
is  she,  Kirsteen?  Teil  me  everything,  and  about  Mar- 
garet and  the  laddies  and  all." 

16* 
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When  Dr.  Dewar  entered  he  found  the  two  sisteis 
seated  dose  together,  clinging  to  each  other,  laughiog 
and  crying  in  a  breath,  over  the  domestic  story  whidi 
Kirsteen  was  telling.  The  sole  candle  twinkled  on  tlie 
table  kindly  like  a  friendly  spectator,  the  fire  blazed 
and  crackled  cheerfuUy,  the  room  in  the  doctor's  eytt 
looked  like  the  home  of  comfort  and  happy  life.  Hc 
was  pleased  that  one  of  Anne's  family  should  see  how 
well  off  she  was.  It  was  the  best  way  he  feit  sure  to 
bring  them  to  acknowledge  her,  which  was  a  thing  he 
professed  to  be  whoUy  indifferent  to.  But  in  bis  heait 
he  was  very  proud  of  having  married  a  Douglas,  and 
he  would  have  received  any  notice  from  Drumcano 
with  a  joy  perhaps  more  natural  to  the  breeding  of  bis 
original  Station  than  dignified.  He  feit  the  superiorifj 
of  his  wife's  race  in  a  manner  which  never  occurred 
to  Anne  herseif,  and  was  more  proud  of  his  children 
on  account  of  the  "good  Douglas  blood"  in  their  veins. 
"Not  that  I  hold  with  such  nonsense,"  he  would  say 
with  a  laugh  of  pretended  disdain.  "But  there  are 
many  that  do."  It  was  not  a  very  serious  weakness, 
but  it  was  a  weakness.  His  face  beamed  as  he  camc 
in:  though  Kirsteen  had  said  that  her  presence  was  not 
a  sign  of  amity  he  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was,  and 
a  great  one.  For  certainly  the  laird's  Opposition  must 
be  greatly  modified  before  he  would  permit  his  daughter 
to  come  here. 

"Well,"  he  Said,  making  them  both  Start,  "I  see  I 
was  not  wanted  to  persuade  her  to  bide.     I  am  veiy 
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glad  to  See  you  in  my  house,  Miss  Kirsteen.  Ye  will 
be  able  to  teil  them  at  home  that  Anne  is  not  the 
victim  of  an  ogre  in  human  form,  as  they  must  think, 
but  well  enough  content  with  her  bargain,  eh,  wife?" 
He  had  come  up  to  them,  and  touched  his  wife*s  cheek 
caressingly  with  his  hand.  "Come,  come,"  he  said, 
"Anne,  ye  must  not  greet,  but  smile  at  news  from 
home." 

"If  I  am  greetin*  it's  for  pleasure,"  said  Anne,  "to 
hear  about  my  mother  and  all  of  them  and  to  see  my 
bonny  Kirsteen." 

"She  has  grown  up  a  fine  girl,"  said  the  doctor 
looking  at  her  with  a  professional  glance  and  approving 
the  youthful  vigour  and  spirit  which  were  perhaps  more 
conspicuous  in  Kirsteen  than  delicacy  of  form  and 
grace.  Her  indignation  under  this  inspection  may  be 
supposed.  She  got  up  hastily  freeing  herseif  from 
Anne's  hold. 

"I  must  not  be  late,"  she  said,  "there's  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor waiting." 

"Teil  the  lass  to  bring  the  tea,  Anne — if  your  sister 
is  with  friends — " 

"Fm  telling  her  that  her  place  is  here,"  cried  Anne; 
"it  is  no  friends,  it  is  just  old  Jean  Macgregor  who  is 
very  respectable,  but  not  the  person  for  Kirsteen.  And 
we  have  a  spare  room,"  she  added  with  pride.  "The 
doctor  will  hear  of  none  of  your  concealed  beds  or 
dark  closets  to  sleep  in.  He  insists  on  having  a  spare 
room  for  a  friend.     And  where  is  there  such  a  friend 
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as  your  own  sister?  We  will  send  Jean  to  bring  your 
things,  Kirsteen." 

Kirsteen  put  a  stern  negation  upon  this  proposal. 
"Besides,"  she  said,  "it  would  be  no  advantage,  for  I 
am  going  on  to  London  without  delay." 

"To  London?"  cried  the  doctor.  "Thafs  a  long 
journey  for  ye  by  yourself.  Are  you  really  going 
alone?" 

"Fm  told,"  said  Kirsteen  composedly,  "that  the 
guards  are  very  attentive,  and  that  nobody  meddles 
with  one  that  respects  herseif.     I  have  no  fear." 

"Well,  perhaps  there  is  no  fear — not  what  ye  can 
call  fear;  for,  as  you  say,  a  woman  is  her  own  best 
protector,  and  few  men  are  such  fools  as  to  go  too 
far  when  there's  no  response.  But,  my  dear  young 
lady,  it's  a  long  journey  and  a  weary  journey;  I  wonder 
that  Drumcarro  trusted  you  to  go  alone;  he  might 
have  spared  a  maid,  if  not  a  man  to  go  with  ye." 
The  doctor's  weakness  led  him  to  enhance  the  im- 
portance  of  Drumcarro  as  if  it  were  a  simple  matter 
to  send  a  maid  or  a  man. 

"Oh,  but  Kirsteen  says,"  Anne  began,  remember- 
ing  the  stränge  avowal,  which  she  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand,  that  her  sister  had  made.  Kirsteen  took  the 
words  out  of  her  mouth. 

"It's  not  as  if  I  were  coming  back  to-day  or  to- 
morrow,"  she  said  quickly,  "and  to  send  any  person 
with  me  would  have  been — not  possible — I  will  just 
keep  myself  to  myself  and  nobody  will  härm  me." 
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"I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  the  doctor  cheerfuUy. 
"I  would  not  like  to  be  the  man  that  spoke  a  word 
displeasing  to  ye  with  those  eyes  of  yours.  Oh,  Fm 
not  complaining;  for  no  doubt  ye  have  heard  much 
härm  of  me  and  little  good — but  ye  have  given  me  a 
look  or  two,  Miss  Kirsteen.  Does  not  this  speak  for 
me?"  he  added,  raising  Anne's  face  which  glowed  with 
pleasure  and  affection  under  his  touch — "and  yon?" 
pointing  to  the  open  door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
babies  slept 

Kirsteen  was  much  confused  by  this  appeal.  "It 
was  far  from  my  mind  to  say  anything  unceevil,"  she 
Said,  "and  in  your  own  house." 

"Oh,  never  mind  my  own  house,  it's  your  house 
when  you're  in  it.  And  I  would  like  ye  to  say  what- 
ever  comes  into  your  head,  for  at  the  end,  do  what 
you  will,  my  bonny  lass,  you  and  me  are  bound  to  be 
friends.     Now  come,  wifie,  and  give  us  our  tea." 

The  dining-room  in  Dr.  Dewar's  house  was  more 
dignified  than  the  parlour.  It  was  used  as  his  Consult- 
ing room  in  the  morning,  and  Kirsteen  was  impressed 
by  the  large  mahogany  furniture,  the  huge  sideboard, 
heavy  table,  and  other  substantial  articles,  things  which 
told  of  comfort  and  continuance,  not  to  be  lightly  lifted 
about  or  transferred  from  one  place  to  another.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  the  doctor  who  dis- 
armed  her  at  every  turn,  and  took  away  every  excuse 
for  unfriendliness.  After  the  dreadful  experiences  of 
her  journey,  and  the  forlorn  sense  she  had  of  being 
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cut  off  from  everything  she  cared  for,  this  cordial  re- 
ception  ended  by  altogether  overcoming  Kirsteen's  pre- 
judices,  and  the  talk  became  as  cheerful  over  the  tea 
as  if  the  young  adventurer  had  indeed  been  a  visitor, 
received  with  delight  in  her  sister*s  house.  She  went 
away  at  last  with  the  old  woraan  greatly  against  Anne's 
will  who  tried  every  entreaty  and  remonstrance  in  vain. 
"Surely  ye  like  me  better  than  Jean  Macgregor!"  she 
Said.  "Oh,  Kirsteen,  it's  far  from  kind — and  the  spare 
room  at  your  disposition,  and  the  kindest  welcome — I 
will  let  you  give  the  bairns  their  bath  in  the  moming. 
Ye  shall  have  them  as  long  as  you  please,"  she  said 
with  the  wildest  generosity.  It  was  Dr.  Dewar  himself 
who  interrupted  these  entreaties. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "Kirsteen  has  a  great  deal  of 
sense,  she  knows  very  well  what  she's  doing.  If  there 
is  a  difficulty  arisen  at  horae  as  Fm  led  to  conclude,  it 
will  just  make  matters  worse  if  she's  known  to  be  living 
here." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  cried  Kirsteen,  feeling 
the  ungenerosity  of  her  motives. 

"It  may  be  well  that  ye  should.  I  would  not  have 
you  anger  your  father,  neither  would  Anne  for  any 
pleasure  of  hers.  She  is  in  a  different  position,"  said 
the  doctor.  "She's  a  married  woman,  and  her  father 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  her  chief  object 
But  Kirsteen,  my  dear,  is  but  a  girl  in  her  father's 
house,  and  whatever  her  heart  may  say  she  must  not 
defy  him  by  letting  it  be  known  that  she's  living  here. 
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But  to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath-day.  The  coach  does 
not  go,  even  if  she  were  so  far  left  to  herseif  as  to 
wish  it;  and  it  could  not  be  ill  taken  that  you  should 
go  to  the  kirk  together  and  spend  the  day  together. 
And  then  if  ye  must  go,  I  will  engage  a  place  in  the 
coach  for  ye  and  see  ye  off  on  Monday  morning." 

"Oh,  I  must  go,  and  I  almost  gnidge  the  Sabbath- 
day,"  Said  Kirsteen.  "I  am  so  restless  tili  Fm  there. 
But  I  must  not  give  you  all  that  trouble." 

"It's  no  trouble.  Fll  go  with  ye  as  far  as  the 
coach-office.  I  wish  I  was  not  so  busy,"  said  Dr.  Dewar 
with  a  deUghtful  sense  of  his  own  consequence  and 
popularity,  and  of  the  good  impression  it  would  make. 
"I  would  convoy  ye  to  London  myself.  But  a  doctor 
IS  never  at  his  own  disposition,"  he  added,  with  a  shake 
of  his  head. 

The  Sunday  which  foUowed  was  stränge  yet  de- 
lightful  to  Kirsteen.  It  was  like  the  last  day  of  a 
sailor  on  shore  before  setting  forth  upon  the  unknown, 
but  rather  of  a  sailor  like  Columbus  trusting  himself 
absolutely  to  the  sea  and  the  winds,  not  knowing  what 
awaited  him,  than  the  well-guided  mariners  of  modern 
days  with  charts  for  every  coast  and  lighthouses  at 
every  turn.     Kirsteen  looked 

'^On  land  and  sea  and  shore, 

As  she  might  never  see  them  more." 

All  was  Strange  to  her  even  here,  but  how  much 
stranger,  dark,  undeciphered,  unknown  was  that  world 
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lipon  the  edge  of  which  she  stood,  and  where  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  guide  her  as  to  what  she 
should  encounter!  Kirsteen  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
she  could  understand  the  language  which  was  spoken 
in  London;  the  ways  of  the  people  she  was  sure  she 
would  not  understand.  Somewhere  in  the  darkness 
that  great  city  lay  as  the  westem  world  lay  before  its 
discoverer.  Kirsteen  formed  an  image  to  herseif  of 
something  blazing  into  the  night  füll  of  incomprehensible 
voices  and  things;  and  she  had  all  the  shrinking  yet 
eagemess  of  a  first  explorer  not  knowing  what  horrors 
there  might  be  to  encounter,  but  not  his  faith  in  eveiy- 
thing  good.  The  Sunday  came  Hke  a  stränge  dream 
into  the  midst  of  this  eagerness  yet  alarm.  She  was 
almost  impatient  of  the  interruption,  yet  was-happy  in 
it  with  the  strängest  troubled  happiness;  though  it  was 
so  real  it  was  be  wildering  too,  it  was  a  glimpse  of 
paradise  on  the  edge  of  the  dark,  yet  unreal  in  its 
pleasure  as  that  vast  unknown  was  unreal.  She  played 
with  the  children,  and  she  heard  them  say  their 
prayers,  the  two  little  voices  chiming  together,  the  two 
cherub  faces  iifted  up,  while  father  and  mother  sat 
adoring.  It  was  like  something  she  had  seen  in  a 
dream — where  she  was  herseif  present,  and  yet  not 
present,  noting  what  every  one  did.  For  up  to  this 
time  everything  had  been  familiär  in  her  life — there 
had  been  no  strangeness,  no  new  views  of  the  rela- 
tionship  of  events  with  which  she  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted  to  have  any  room  for  flights  of  fancy. 
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And  then  this  moment  of  pause,  this  curious,  amus- 
ing,  beautiful  day  passed  over,  and  she  found  herseif 
in  the  dark  of  the  wintry  morning  in  the  street  all  füll 
of  commotion  where  the  coach  was  preparing  to  Start. 
She  found  her  brother-in-law  (things  had  changed  so 
that  she  had  actually  begun  to  think  of  him  as  her 
brother-in-law)  in  waiting  for  her  to  put  her  in  her 
place.  Kirsteen's  chief  Sensation  in  all  that  crowded, 
flaring,  incomprehensible  scene,  with  the  smoky  lamps 
blazing,  and  the  horses  pawing  and  champing,  and  every 
one  shouting  to  every  one  eise  about,  was  shame  of 
her  bündle  and  fear  lest  the  well-dressed,  carefuUy- 
brushed  doctor  should  perceive  with  what  a  small  Pro- 
vision it  was  that  she  was  going  forth  into  the  un- 
known.  .  No  hope  of  blinding  his  eyes  with  the  State- 
ment that  she  was  going  to  friends  in  London  if  he 
saw  what  her  baggage  consisted  of.  He  put  her,  to 
her  surprise,  into  a  comfortable  corner  in  the  interior 
of  the  coach,  covering  her  up  with  a  shawl  which  he 
said  Anne  had  sent.  "But  I  was  going  on  the  out- 
side,"  Said  Kirsteen.  "Ye  canna  do  that,"  he  said 
hastily.  "You  would  get  your  death  of  cold,  besides 
there  was  no  place."  "Then  there  is  more  money  to 
pay,"  she  said,  feeling  for  her  purse,  but  with  a  secret 
pang,  for  she  was  aware  how  very  little  money  was 
there.  "Nothing  at  all,"  he  said  waving  it  away,  "they 
are  just  the  same  price,  or  very  little  difference.  Good- 
bye,  Kirsteen,  and  a  good  journey  to  you.  A  doctor's 
never  at  his  own  disposition."    "But  the  money,  I  know 
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it's  more  money."  "I  have  not  another  moment,"  cried 
the  doctor  darting  away.  Was  it  possible  that  she  was 
in  debt  to  Dr.  Dewar?  She  had  almost  sprung  after 
him  when  Mrs.  Macgregor  appeared  carrying  the  bündle 
and  put  it  on  Kirsteen's  knee.  "Here  is  your  bündle, 
Miss  Kirsteen;  and  here's  a  little  snack  for  you  in  a 
basket."  Thank  heaven  he  had  not  seen  the  bündle, 
but  had  he  paid  money  for  her?  Was  she  in  debt  to 
Anne's  husband,  that  common  person?  There  was  no 
time,  however,  to  protest  or  send  after  him.  With  a 
clatter  upon  the  stones,  as  if  a  house  were  falling, 
and  a  sound  on  the  trumpet  like  the  day  of  judg- 
ment,  the  coach  quivered,  moved,  and  finally  got  under 
way. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

It  was  dark  again  on  the  second  afternoon  when 
Kirsteen,  all  dizzy,  feverish,  and  bewildered,  attained 
once  more,  so  to  speak,  to  solid  ground,  after  so  much 
that  had  flown  past  her,  endless,  monotonous  whirling 
in  inconceivable  flats  and  levels  through  night  and 
through  day.  She  put  her  foot  upon  the  pavement 
timidly,  and  gave  a  frightened  glance  about  her,  know- 
ing  herseif  to  be  in  London — that  fabulous  place  of 
which  she  had  never  been  sure  whether  it  were  not 
altogether  a  fairy  tale.  The  journey  had  been  like  a 
dream,  but  of  a  different  kind.  She  had  seemed  to 
herseif  to  be  sitting  still  as  in  an  island  in  the  seas 
and  seeing  the  wastes  of  earth  sweep  past  her,  field 
pursuing  field.  There  were  hills  too,  but  little  ones, 
not  much  worthy  the  attention,  and  they  too  went 
coursing  after  each  other,  with  all  the  sheep  upon  them 
and  the  trees  and  villages  at  their  feet.  There  were 
pauses  in  the  dream  in  which  a  great  deal  of  com- 
motion  went  on,  and  horses  champed,  and  men  shouted, 
and  the  coach  swayed  to  and  fro;  but  she  formed  to 
herseif  no  definite  idea  of  anything  that  was  going  on. 
People  came  to  the  coach  door  and  spoke  of  dinner 
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and  supper,  but  Kirsteen  was  too  shy  to  eat,  though 
now  and  then  she  stepped  down,  feeling  that  she  was 
stiffening  into  stone.  And  then  the  long  night  came, 
through  which  went  the  same  roll  and  jar  and  jolt  of 
the  coach,  and  now  and  then  a  feverish  interval  of 
noise  and  distraction  breaking  the  doze  into  which  she 
had  fallen.  She  was  too  much  agitated,  too  unas- 
sured,  too  conscious  of  the  break  with  all  her  former 
life  and  habits  which  she  was  making  to  enjoy  the 
joumey  or  the  sight  of  so  many  new  places  or  the 
novelty  in  everything.  And  yet  there  was  a  certain 
wild  pleasure  in  the  rush  through  the  night,  even  in 
the  languor  of  weariness  that  crept  over  her  and  be- 
trayed  her  into  sleep,  and  the  stränge  awakening  to 
feel  that  it  was  no  dream  but  that  still,  even  while  she 
slept,  the  fields  and  hedges  were  flying  past  and  the 
journey  going  on.  The  second  day,  however,  was  one 
long  bewilderment  and  confusion  to  Kirsteen,  who  was 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  the  kind  of  fatigue  involved 
in  travelling;  and  when  she  was  set  down  finally  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  lights  and  commotion,  the  pas- 
sengers  tumbling  down  from  above  and  from  behind, 
the  little  crowd  of  people  awaiting  their  friends,  the 
ostlers,  the  coachmen,  the  porters  with  the  luggage, 
her  bewilderment  reached  its  climax.  She  was  pushed 
about  by  men  running  to  and  fro,  getting  out  boxes 
and  bags  and  every  kind  of  package,  and  by  the 
loiterers  who  had  gathered  to  see  the  coach  come  in, 
and  by  the  people  who  had  not  found  their  friends, 
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some  of  whom  came  and  peered  into  her  face,  as  if 
she  might  perhaps  be  the  person  for  whom  they  looked. 
Kirsteen  at  length  managed  to  get  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  stood  in  a  corner  waiting  tili  the  din  should  be 
over,  observing  with  all  the  keenness  that  was  left  in 
her  tili  she  found  some  one  whose  face  she  could 
trust.  She  found  at  last  a  man  who  was  "a  decent- 
like  man,"  whom  she  thought  she  could  venture  to  ad- 
dress, and,  going  up  to  him,  asked  if  he  could  direct 
her  to  Miss  Jean  Brown's,  the  mantua-maker?  "I  have 
got  the  address  in  my  pocket,"  she  said,  "but  perhaps 
ye  will  know."  "No,  miss,"  said  the  decent-like  man, 
"there's  a  many  Browns.  I  think  I  knows  half  a 
hundred."  "She  is  a  person  from  Ayrshire,"  said 
Kirsteen.  "They  don't  put  up  where  they  comes  from, 
not  commonly,"  said  her  friend,  with  a  grin,  "but  if 
you  'as  a  letter,  miss,  I  advise  you  to  look  at  it." 
Kirsteen  had  doubts  about  betraying  the  whereabouts 
of  her  pocket  in  this  stränge  place,  but  another  glance 
assured  her  that  he  was  an  unusually  decent-like  man; 
and,  besides,  what  could  she  do?  She  took  out  cau- 
tiously  the  letter  with  Miss  Jean  Brownes  address. 
"Chapel  Street,  May  fair,  will  that  be  near  hand?"  she 
said. 

"Bless  you,  that's  the  West  End,  that  is — it's  miles 
and  miles  away." 

Kirsteen's  heart  sank  so  that  she  could  have  cried 
— miles  and  miles! — after  her  long  jolting  in  the  coach. 
The  tears  came  to  her  eyes.     But  after  a  moment  she 
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recovered  herseif,  feeling  the  utter  futility  of  yielding 
to  any  weakness  now.  "Could  you  direct  me  the  way 
to  go?"  she  Said,  "for  Tm  a  stranger  in  London."  To 
see  her  standing  there,  with  her  bündle  in  her  hand 
and  her  cloak  on  her  arm,  making  this  very  unneoes- 
sary  explanation  was  a  pathetic  sight.  The  decent- 
like  man  was  touched — perhaps  he  had  daughters  of 
his  own. 

"I  might  find  the  way,"  he  said,  "for  Tm  a  Lon- 
doner born,  but  a  stranger  like  you,  fresh  from  the 
country,  as  anybody  can  see,  and  ready  to  believe 
whatever  is  told  you — no,  no!  The  thing  you've  got 
to  do,  miss,  is  to  take  a  coach — " 

"A  coach!"  said  Kirsteen  in  horror.  "Is  London 
such  a  big  place,  then,  that  it  wants  a  coach  to  go 
from  one  part  to  another?" 

"It's  a  hackney  coach,  if  you  have  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing,"  said  the  man.  "Fll  call  one  for  you  if 
you  please.  It  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  You  could 
never  find  your  way  by  night  even  though  you  might 
in  the  day." 

Kirsteen  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "It  will  cost  a 
great  deal,"  she  said,  looking  wistfully  from  the  yard 
into  the  crowded  street,  with  its  fiaring  lamps,  and  the 
hoarse  cries  that  came  from  it.  She  shrank  back  to 
the  side  of  her  new  friend  as  she  gazed,  feeling  more 
than  ever  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  not  knowing 
among  what  kind  of  savages  she  might  fall.     "Oh,  will 


ye  teil  me  what  to  do?"  she  said,  with  a  quite  un- 
justifiable  faith  in  the  decent-like  man. 

However,  it  is  sometimes  good  to  trust,  and  the 
result  of  Kirsteen's  confidence  was  that  she  soon  found 
herseif  in  a  hackney  coach,  driving,  a  very  forlorn  way- 
farer  indeed,  through  what  seemed  to  be  an  endless 
succession  of  streets.  She  had  asked  her  friend  humbly 
whether  he  would  take  it  amiss  if  she  offered  him  a 
Shilling  for  his  kindness,  and  he  had  taken  a  load  off 
her  mind  by  accepting  the  coin  with  much  readiness, 
but  in  retum  had  filled  her  with  confusion  by  asking 
where  was  her  luggage?  "Oh,  it  will  be  quite  right 
when  I  get  there,"  Kirsteen  had  said,  deeply  blushing, 
and  feeling  that  both  the  coachman  and  her  acquaint- 
ance  of  the  yard  must  think  very  poorly  of  her.  And 
then  that  long  drive  began.  Every  comer  that  was 
tumed,  and  there  were  she  thought  a  hundred,  Kirsteen 
feit  that  now  at  last  she  must  have  reached  her 
joumey's  end;  and  on  each  such  occasion  her  heart 
gave  a  wild  throb,  for  how  could  she  teil  how  Miss 
Jean  would  receive  her,  or  if  there  would  be  rest  for 
her  at  last?  And  then  there  would  come  a  respite, 
another  long  ramble  between  lines  of  dark  houses  with 
mufüed  lights  in  the  Windows,  and  then  another  corner 
and  another  leap  of  her  pulses.  She  thought  hours 
must  have  elapsed  before  at  last,  with  a  jar  that  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot,  the  lumbering  vehicle  came  to 
a  stop.  Kirsteen  stepped  out  almost  speechless  with 
excitement  and  gave  soniething,  she  could  scarcely  teil 
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what,  to  the  coachman;  and  then  even  this  conductor 
of  a  moment,  whose  face  she  could  scarcely  see  in  thc 
dark,  clambered  up  on  bis  box  and  trotted  away,  leav- 
ing  her  alone.  She  thought,  with  a  pang,  that  he 
might  have  waited  just  a  moment  to  see  whether  they 
would  let  her  in.  It  would  only  have  been  kind — and 
what  could  she  do  in  that  dreadful  case  if  they  did 
not?  And  what  was  she  to  Miss  Jean  Bro?ni  that  they 
should  let  her  in?  Her  loneliness  and  helplessness, 
and  the  very  little  thread  of  possibility  that  there  was 
between  her  and  despair,  came  over  Kirsteen  like  a 
sudden  blight  as  she  stood  outside  the  unknown  doot 
in  the  dark  street  She  began  to  tremble  and  shiver, 
though  she  tried  with  all  her  might  to  subdue  herself. 
But  she  was  very  tired — she  had  eaten  scarcely  any- 
thing  for  two  days.  And  this  great  gloomy  town  which 
had  swallowed  her  little  existence  seemed  so  dark  and 
terrible.  There  was  no  light  to  show  either  knocker 
or  bell,  and  she  stood  groping,  almost  ready  to  givc 
up  the  attempt  and  sit  down  upon  the  Steps  and  be 
found  dead  there,  as  she  had  heard  poor  girls  often 
were  in  London.  She  had  come  to  this  pitch  of 
desperation  when  her  hand  suddenly  touched  something 
that  proved  to  be  a  bell.  Immediately  her  heart  stood 
still,  with  a  new  and  keener  excitement.  She  waited 
clinging  to  the  railing,  holding  her  breath. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  there  was  any  re- 
sponse. Finally  a  door  opened,  not  the  door  at  which 
Kirsteen  stood,  but  one  below,  and  a  faint  light  sbODC 
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out  upon  a  little  area  into  which  stepped  a  figure  half 
visible.  "Who  is  there?  And  what  may  you  be  want- 
ing?"  Said  a  voice. 

"I  was  wanting  to  speak  to  Miss  Jean  Brown," 
Kirsteen  said. 

"Miss  Brown  never  sees  anybody  at  this  hour.  Ye 
can  come  to-morrow  if  ye  want  to  see  her." 

"Oh,"  cried  Kirsteen,  her  voice  shrill  with  trouble, 
"but  I  cannot  wait  tili  to-morrow!  It's  very  urgent. 
It's  one  from  her  sister  in  Scotland.  Oh,  if  ye  have 
any  peety  ask  her — ^just  ask  her! — for  I  cannot  wait." 

Another  figure  now  came  out  below,  and  there  was 
a  Short  consultation.  "Are  ye  the  new  lass  from  the 
Hielands?"  said  another  voice. 

Even  at  this  forlom  moment  the  heart  of  Kirsteen 
Douglas  rose  up  against  this  indignity.  "I  am  from 
the  Hielands,"  she  said:  then  anxiety  and  wretchedness 
got  the  better  of  her  pride.  "Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  "I 
am  anything  ye  please;  but  let  me  in,  oh,  let  me  in,  if 
ye  would  not  have  me  die!" 

"Who  is  that  at  the  front  door?  Can  ye  not  open 
the  front  door?  Is  there  not  a  woman  in  the  höuse 
that  has  her  hearing  but  me  that  am  the  mistress  of 
it?"  cried  a  new  voice  within;  a  vigorous  footstep  came 
thumping  along  the  passage,  the  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  Kirsteen  found  herseif  in  front  of  a 
flaring  candle  which  dazzled  her  eyes,  held  up  by  a 
woman  in  a  rustling  silk  dress  half  covered  by  a  large 
white   muslin  apron.     Perhaps  the  white  apron  made 
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the  most  of  the  resemblance,  but  the  worn-out  girl  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  discriminate.  She  stumbled  into 
the  house  without  asking  another  question,  and  ciying 
«Oh,  Miss  Jean!"  half  feil  at  the  feet  of  Marg'refs 
sister,  feeling  as  if  all  her  cares  were  over  and  her 
haven  reached. 

"Yes,  I  am  just  Miss  Jean,"  said  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  holding  her  candle  so  as  to  throw  its  füll 
light  on  Kirsteen's  face.  "But  who  are  you?  I  dinna 
ken  ye.  You're  from  the  auld  country,  that's  easy  to 
be  Seen;  but  I  canna  take  in  every  Scots  lass  that 
comes  with  Miss  Jean  in  her  mouth.  Who  are  ye, 
lassie?  But  ye're  no  a  common  lass.  The  Lord  keep 
US,  ye'U  never  be  my  sister  Marg'ret's  young  leddy 
from  Drumcarro?" 

Miss  Jean  put  down  her  candle  hastily  on  a  table, 
and  took  Kirsteen's  hands.  "You're  cauld  and  you're 
in  a  tremble,  and  ye  dinna  say  a  word.  Come  in, 
come  in  to  the  fire,  and  teil  me,  baim,  if  it's  you." 

Then  there  foUowed  a  few  moments  or  minutes  in 
which  Kirsteen  did  not  know  what  happened.  But  the 
clouds  deared  away  and  she  found  herseif  in  a  room 
füll  of  warm  firelight,  seated  in  a  great  chair,  and  her- 
seif saying  (as  if  it  was  another  person),  "I  thought  I 
had  got  home  and  that  it  was  Marg'ret" 

"But  you  called  me  Miss  Jean." 

"Ah,"  said  Kirsteen,  now  fuUy  aware  what  she  was 
saying  and  no  longer  feeling  hke  another  person.  "I 
knew  it  was  Miss  Jean,  but  it  was  my  Marg'ret  toa 
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It  was  maybe  this,"  she  said,  touching  the  white  apron, 
"but  it  was  mostly  your  kind,  kind  eyne." 

"rm  feared  you're  a  flatterer,"  said  Miss  Jean;  "my 
e3me  might  be  once  worth  taking  notice  of,  but  not  now. 
But  you're  just  wom  out,  and  famishing,  and  cauld  and 
tired.  Eh,  to  think  a  Miss  Douglas  of  Drumcarro  should 
come  to  my  house  like  this,  and  nobody  to  meet  you, 
or  receive  you,  or  pay  you  any  attention!  It  was  just 
an  inspiration  that  I  went  to  the  door  myself.  But 
your  room  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,  and  ye  shall 
have  some  supper  and  a  cup  of  tea."  She  paused  a 
moment  and  cast  a  glance  round.  "Did  you  bring 
your — luggage  with  ye?"  she  said. 

Kirsteen  laughed,  but  blushed  a  little.  "I  have  no- 
thing but  my  bündle;  I  came  away  in  such  a  hurry — 
and  on  my  feet." 

Miss  Jean  blushed  far  more  than  Kirsteen  did.  She 
"thought  shame  for  the  servants."  "We  must  say  ye 
left  it  at  the  office  and  it's  Coming  to-morrow,"  she  said 
anxiously.  And  then  care  and  warmth  and  a  sense  of 
well-being  and  comfort  and  rest  so  enveloped  Kirsteen 
that  she  remembered  little  more.  There  was  a  coming 
and  going  of  various  faces  into  the  hght,  a  bustle  of 
preparation,  Miss  Jean's  keys  taken  out  and  brought 
back,  consultations  about  the  spare  room,  and  the  well- 
aired  sheets,  through  all  of  which  she  sat  happy  and 
passive,  seeing  and  hearing  everything  once  more  a$  if 
she  were  another  person.  The  dark  seas  seemed  to 
have  been  traversed,  the  unknown  depths  fathomed, 
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^nd  paradise  attained.  Perhaps  the  blazing  fire,  the 
fragrant  tea,  the  little  hasty  meal,  were  not  very 
paradisaical  Clements;  but  even  these  creature  com- 
forts  acquire  a  sentiment  after  a  long  tedious  joumey, 
especially  when  the  tired  traveller  retains  all  the  quick 
sensations  of  youth,  and  is  delivered  from  the  horrible 
exaggerated  terrors  of  inexperience  as  well  as  the  mere 
fatigue  of  body  and  soul. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

The  journey  over  and  the  end  attained!  This  was 
the  thought  that  came  to  Kirsteen's  mind  as  she  opened 
her  eyes  upon  the  morning — not  so  tired,  she  reflected, 
as  she  had  been  at  the  inn  at  Arrochar,  at  Mrs.  Mac- 
farlane's,  after  her  first  day's  walk.  Was  that  a  year 
ago?  she  asked  herseif.  The  adventures  by  the  way, 
the  long  lines  of  loch  and  hill,  the  villages  and  the 
silent  kirks  which  had  seemed  to  make  her  safer  when- 
ever  she  saw  them,  the  great  flaring  dark  image  of 
Glasgow,  relieved  by  the  sight  of  Anne  and  her  babies, 
and  the  green  with  the  bleaching,  the  whirl  of  the  long 
unbroken  journey,  rattling,  jolting,  roUing,  hour  after 
hour  through  day  and  night — the  stränge  passage  in 
the  dark  through  unknown  London,  and  finally  this 
little  room  in  which  she  opened  her  eyes,  lying  still 
and  closing  them  again  to  enjoy  the  Sensation  of  rest, 
then  opening  them  to  see  the  yellow  fog  of  the  morn- 
ing like  a  veil  against  the  two  small  Windows  already 
shrouded  by  curtains,  to  which  Kirsteen  was  un- 
accustomed  and  which  seemed  to  shut  out  all  air  and 
light — if  that  could  be  called  light  that  pressed  upon 
the    panes   with  a  yellow  solidity  just  touched  by  a 
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wintry  sun.  Were  all  her  journeyings  over,  and  had 
she  reached  the  new  world  in  which  she  was  to 
live? 

Her  bündle  had  been  carefully  opened,  her  linen 
laid  out  in  a  drawer  half  open  to  show  her  where  to 
find  it,  her  second  gown  hung  carefully  up,  shaken  out 
of  its  creases  by  a  skilful  hand.  Miss  Jean  herseif  had 
done  this,  still  "thinking  shame  for  the  servants"  of 
the  new-comer's  scant  possessions.  It  was  already 
known  all  through  the  house  that  a  distinguished 
visitor,  Miss  Douglas  of  Drumcarro,  had  arrived,  a 
visitor  of  whose  name  Miss  Jean  was  very  proud, 
though  a  little  mystified  by  her  arrival,  and  wondering 
much  to  know  what  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  arrival 
of  a  girl  of  good  family  unattended  in  London  and  at 
her  house  might  mean.  She  was  proud  to  give  the 
needed  hospitality,  but  why  it  should  be  to  her,  and 
not  to  any  of  her  "grand  connections,"  that  Kirsteen 
had  come,  mystified  the  dressmaker.  And  Marg'ret 
in  her  letter  had  given  no  explanation;  "Miss  Kirsteen 
will  teil  you  everything  herseif,"  was  all  she  had  said. 
The  seamstresses  down  below,  and  the  servants  still 
lower  down  who  had  mistaken  the  young  lady  for  a 
new  lass,  were  all  in  much  excitement  discussing  the 
Strange  event.  It  was  probably  some  story  with  love 
in  it,  the  young  women  thought,  and  were  all  eager 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  new-comer  or  for  any  contribution 
to  her  history. 

She  was  nearly  dressed  when  Miss  Jean  came  with 
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a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  "I  was  thinking  you  would 
perhaps  like  your  breakfast  in  bed,  my  dear  young 
lady.  You  have  had  a  dreadful  journey.  From  Glas- 
gow in  two  days  and  cramped  up  in  the  coach  the 
whole  time.  But  bless  me,  you  are  already  dressed," 
she  added,  scanning  the  gown  in  which  Kirsteen  had 
just  clothed  herseif,  from  head  to  foot,  or  rather  from 
hem  to  tHroat.  Miss  Jean  looked  it  all  over,  and  gave 
it  a  twitch  here  and  there,  and  smoothed  the  Shoulders 
with  her  hand.  "It's  not  ill  made  for  the  country,"  she 
Said,  "and  fits  you  well  enough,  but  these  httle  puffed 
sleeves  are  out  of  fashion  for  morning  dress.  You  must 
let  me  put  you  in  the  mode,  Miss  Douglas,  before  ye 
are  seen  in  the  world." 

Miss  Jean  herseif  wore  a  stuff  gown,  crossed  over 
upon  the  bosom,  and  open  at  the  neck  which  was 
covered  with  a  neckerchief  of  voluminous  white  net, 
underneath  the  gown.  She  wore  a  brown  front  with 
httle  curls,  and  a  close  cap  tied  under  her  chin  for 
morning  wear,  with  a  large  and  long  muslin  apron 
trimmed  round  with  mushn  work  and  lace.  She  had 
a  large  and  ruddy  countenance  with  eyes  like  MargVet's, 
kind  and  soft.  Kirsteen  was  surprised  to  find,  however, 
how  Httle  in  the  morning  was  the  resemblance  which 
she  had  thought  so  great  in  the  night.  Marg'ret,  though 
the  Virtual  mistress  of  the  house  at  home,  never  changed 
the  dress  and  aspect  of  a  servant  woman  for  anything 
more  becoming  the  housekeeper.  But  Miss  Jean  was 
more  imposing  than  many  of  the  country  ladies,  with  a 
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large  gold  watch  like  a  small  warming-pan  hooked  to 
her  side,  and  her  handkerchief  fastened  by  a  brooch 
of  real  pearls.  To  have  this  personage  addressing  her 
so  respectfully,  looking  forward  to  her  entry  into  the 
grand  world,  overwhelmed  the  girl  who  akeady  she  feit 
owed  her  so  much. 

"Oh,"  she  Said,  "Miss  Jean — I  have  not  come  to 
London  to  be  seen  in  the  world.  I'm  just  a  poor  run- 
away  from  home.  I  promised  Margaret  T  would  teil 
you  everything.  Nothing  can  change  the  Douglas  blood. 
We  have  that,  but  we  have  little  more;  and  all  my 
father  thinks  of  is  to  push  on  the  boys  and  restore  the 
old  family.  The  lassies  are  just  left  to  shifl  for  them- 
selves." 

"That  is  often  the  case,  my  dear  young  lady.  Ye 
must  just  marry,  and  do  as  well  for  yourselves  in  that 
way." 

"We  are  three  of  us  at  home,  and  we  can  do  no- 
thing, and  what  does  it  matter  being  a  Douglas  if  ye 
have  no  silier?  Fve  come  away,  not  to  see  the  world, 
but  to  make  my  fortune,  Miss  Jean." 

Miss  Jean  threw  up  her  hands  in  dismay.  "Bless 
the  bairn,  to  make  her  fortune!"  she  cried. 

"That's  just  what  I  intend,"  cried  Kirsteen.  "Fll 
not  marry  a  man  to  deceive  him  when  I  care  for  no- 
thing but  his  money.  TU  marry  no  man,  except — and 
I've  just  come  to  London  to  work  for  my  living — and 
make  my  fortune,  if  I  can." 

"Whisht,  whisht,  whisht!"  cried  Miss  Jean,  "that's 
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all  very  well  in  a  lad, — and  there's  just  quantities  of 
them  goes  into  the  city  without  a  penny  and  comes  out 
like  nabobs  in  their  carriages — but  not  women,  my  dear, 
let  alone  young  lassies  like  you." 

"I  will  not  be  a  young  lass  for  ever,  Miss  Jean." 

"No,"  Said  the  dressmaker  shaking  her  head,  "ye 
may  be  sure  of  that,  my  dear  lamb.  That's  just  the 
one  thing  that  never  happens.  But  ye'll  be  married, 
and  happy,  and  bairns  at  your  knee,  before  your 
youth's  past,  for  that,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "Fm 
thinking,  my  dear,  is  the  best  way.  I  was  never  one 
that  had  much  to  do  with  the  men.  There's  some 
does  it  and  some  not.  Look  at  Marg'ret  and  me,  ne'er 
had  such  a  thought;  but  now  we're  getting  old  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  who  will  we  have  to  lay 
our  heads  in  the  grave? — not  one  belonging  to  us. 
We're  just  as  the  auld  Queen  said,  dry  trees." 

**Not  Marg'ret,"  cried  Kirsteen,  "not  while  one  of 
US  is  to  the  fore!  I  am  not  wishing  to  lay  her  head 
in  the  grave,  but  for  love  and  faithfulness  she  will  never 
lack  as  long  as  there  is  a  Douglas  to  the  fore." 

"It's  a  real  pleasure  to  me,"  said  Miss  Jean,  put- 
ting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "to  hear  ye  speak. 
And  well  I  know  Margaret  would  want  before  you 
wanted,  any  one  of  the  family.  So  it's  on  both  sides, 
and  a  grand  thing  to  see  a  faithful  servant  so  re- 
spected.     Now,  Miss  Douglas — " 

"My  name  is  Kirsteen." 

"Well,  Miss  Kirsteen.    You'll  just  take  a  good  rest, 
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and  look  about  you,  and  see  the  foUies  of  London  be- 
fore  ye  think  anything  more  about  making  yonr  fortune. 
Eh,  to  hear  those  baims  speak!  Ye  would  think  it  was 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  fortune.  Ye 
would  think  ye  had  but  to  put  forth  your  band  and 
take  it  That's  just  my  nephew  John's  opinion,  that 
has  got  a  small  place  in  an  office  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
is  thinking  what  grand  things  he'll  have  in  the  show 
the  year  he's  Lord  Mayor.  He  was  not  satisfied  at  all 
with  the  last  one,"  said  Miss  Jean  with  a  hearty  laugfa. 
"'Auntie/  says  he,  *it  shall  be  very  different  when  it 
comes  to  my  turn.'  And  the  laddie  has  fifteen  Shillings 
a  week,  and  to  fend  for  himself!  But,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  smoothing  Kirsteen's  Shoulder  once  more,  and 
giving  a  twitch  to  the  one  line  in  her  gown  which  did 
not  hang  as  Miss  Jean  approved,  "by  the  time  we  have 
put  ye  into  the  last  fashion,  and  ye've  been  at  a  grand 
party  or  two,  ye'U  have  changed  your  tune." 

"Who  will  bid  me  to  grand  parties?"  said  Kirsteen; 
but  Miss  Jean  had  disappeared  and  did  not  hear.  It 
gave  Kirsteen  a  Httle  pang  to  think  there  was  nobody 
who  could  interfere,  no  "grand  connections"  such  as 
the  mantua-maker  supposed,  to  call  her  to  the  world,  a 
pang  not  so  much  for  herseif  as  for  the  mortificadon 
involved  in  Miss  Jean's  discovery  of  the  fact  As  for 
grand  parties  Kirsteen  had  found  out  that  they  were  a 
delusion.  The  ball  at  the  Castle  had  filled  her  with 
dreams  of  pleasure,  but  yet  nothing  but  härm  had  come 
of  it.     She  had  been  neglected  while  there,  and  re- 
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ceived  none  of  the  homage  which  every  girl  is  taught 
to  expect,  and  she  had  found  only  Glendochart,  whose 
suit  had  cost  her  her  home  and  everything  that  had 
been  dear.  A  tear  stole  to  Kirsteen's  eye  as  she  made 
this  reflection,  but  it  never  feil,  so  quickly  did  her  heart 
rise  to  the  excitement  of  the  novelty  around  her.  She 
Said  to  herseif  that  even  if  there  was  no  Glendochart 
she  would  not  now  go  back.  She  would  stay  and  work 
and  make  her  fortune,  and  make  Jeanie  an  heiress,  and 
get  every  dainty  that  London  could  provide  to  send  to 
her  mother.  She  would  buy  a  carriage  for  her  mother, 
and  easy  couches  and  down  pillows  and  everything 
that  heart  could  desire;  and  then  when  he  came  back 
— the  tear  rose  again,  but  only  to  make  brighter  the 
triumphant  smile  in  Kirsteen's  eyes.  Let  the  others  go 
to  grand  parties  if  they  could  (Mary  would  like  it)  but 
as  for  her,  she  would  make  her  fortune,  and  be  a  help 
to  every  one  that  bore  her  name.  She  knelt  down  by 
her  bedside  to  say  her  prayers,  her  heart  so  throbbing 
with  purpose  and  anticipation  that  she  could  scarcely 
go  through  these  devout  little  forms  which  had  been 
the  liturgy  of  her  childhood.  "Oh,  that  I  may  make 
my  fortune  and  help  them  all,"  was  the  real  petition 
of  her  heart.  To  suggest  anything  so  worldly  to  her 
Maker  would  have  been  blasphemy  according  to  the 
creed  which  Kirsteen  had  been  taught,  but  this  was 
the  breath  of  intense  aspiration  that  carried  up  the 
little  innocent  petitions.  She  rose  from  her  knees  in  a 
thrill    of  purpose    and    feeling.     "They  shall    not  be 
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shamed  as  they  think,  they  shall  be  thankful  there 
was  Kirsteen  among  the  lassies,  as  well  as  seven  sons 
to  make  Drumcarro  great  again.  Oh,  maybe  not  Drum- 
carro  but  the  old  Douglas  country!"  Kirsteen  said  to 
herseif.  And  so  went  down  stairs  glowing  to  see  what 
the  new  sphere  was  in  which  she  was  to  conquer  the 
World.     And  then  when  he  came  back! 

Kirsteen  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  kind  oF 
house,  tall  and  straight  and  thin,  in  which,  as  in  the 
fashionable  quarter,  Miss  Jean  had  established  herseif. 
The  thread  of  narrow  street  filled  with  a  foggy  smoky 
air  through  which  the  red  morning  sun  struggled — the 
blank  line  of  houses  opposite,  and  the  dreary  wall  of 
the  church  or  chapel  which  gave  it  its  name  seemed  to 
her  petty  and  dingy  and  small  beyond  description,  all 
the  more  that  Miss  Jean  evidently  expected  her  visitw 
to  be  impressed  with  the  fashionable  character  of  the 
locality.  "The  rooms  were  a  great  deal  bigger  where 
we  were,  near  Russell  Square,"  she  said,  "and  morc 
convenient  for  the  work;  but  fashion  is  just  everything, 
and  this  is  where  all  my  leddies  live.  You  could  not 
be  expected  to  go  back  to  Bloomsbury  having  once  got 
foot  in  Mayfair."  Naturally  Kirsteen  was  quite  in- 
capable  of  contradicting  this  axiom,  which  everybody 
in  the  w^rk-room  considered  incontrovertible.  The 
work-room  was  a  long  room  built  out  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  with  many  Windows,  and  walls  which  had 
no  decoration  except  a  few  plates  of  the  fashions  pinned 
to  them,  as  being  particularly  lovely.    A  long  table  ran 
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down  the  middle  at  which  were  seated  a  number  of 
young  women,  every  one  of  whom  to  Kirsteen's  inex- 
perienced  perceptions  was  infinitely  more  fashionable, 
more  imposing  than  her  highest  conception  of  herseif 
had  ever  come  to;  and  they  spoke  fine  English,  with 
an  accent  which  was  to  be  sure  not  so  easily  under- 
stood  as  her  own,  but  had  an  air  of  refinement  which 
impressed  Kirsteen  much.  Were  they  all  gentlewomen, 
come  like  herseif  to  make  their  fortunes?  She  made 
a  timid  question  on  this  subject  to  Miss  Jean  which 
was  answered  almost  indignantly,  "Gentlewomen!  Not 
one  of  them — havering,  glaikit  lassies!"  was  the  reply. 

"They  speak  such  fine  English,"  said  Kirsteen. 

Miss  Jean  kept  her  word  and  took  her  to  see  all 
the  "ferhes" — London  Bridge,  and  the  Exchange,  and 
the  Guildhall,  with  Gog  and  Magog  guarding  the 
liberties  of  the  city,  and  to  take  a  walk  in  the  park 
which  was  just  like  the  country,  and  where  a  glass  of 
new  milk  warm  from  the  cow  was  given  her  as  a  treat. 
And  she  was  taken  to  see  the  coaches  come  in  with 
the  news  from  the  Continent  about  Boney's  escape  and 
the  progress  that  adventurer  was  making,  and  the  Orders 
to  the  troops  that  were  to  crush  him.  Kirsteen  thanked 
God  that  neither  her  brother  nor  him  were  in  the  King's 
army,  but  away  in  India  where,  indeed,  there  was  fight- 
ing going  on  continually  though  nobody  knew  much 
about  it.  And  she  likewise  saw  Westminster  and 
St.  PauFs,  both  of  which  overawed  her  but  did  not 
connect  themselves  with  any  idea  of  worship;  her  little 
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kirk  at  home,  and  the  respectable  meeting-house  at 
Glasgow  to  which  she  had  gone  with  Anne,  being  all 
she  knew  of  in  that  way.  She  maintained  her  com- 
posure  wonderfully  through  all  these  sight-seeings, 
showing  no  transport  either  of  admiration  or  wonder, 
something  to  the  disappointment  of  Miss  Jean.  This 
was  not  owing  to  want  of  interest,  however,  but  partly 
to  a  Scotch  shyness  of  expressing  herseif,  and  the 
strong  national  objection  to  demonstration  or  rhapsodies 
of  any  kind — and  partly  to  the  high  tension  in  which 
her  mind  was — a  sort  of  exaltation  which  went  beyond 
any  tangible  object,  and  even  made  most  things  a  litüc 
disappointing,  not  so  splendid  as  imagination  had  sug- 
gested.  The  one  thing  that  did  overcome  Kirsteen's 
composure  was  the  extent  of  the  streets,  tedions,  [in- 
significant,  and  unlovely  but  endless,  going  on  and  on 
to  the  end  of  all  things,  and  of  the  crowd,  which  she 
did  not  admire  in  itself,  which  was  often  dirty,  noisyt 
and  made  her  shrink,  but  which  also  was  endless, 
abounding  everywhere.  You  left  it  in  Fleet  Street  only 
to  find  it  again  in  Piccadilly,  Kirsteen  thought,  gaping 
at  the  coaches  before  the  White  Horse  Cellar  just  as  it 
had  gaped  at  her  own  coach  where  she  arrived,  which 
was,  she  was  told,  far  away  in  the  city.  Where  did 
the  people  come  from?  Where  did  they  disappear  to? 
Did  they  live  anywhere  or  sleep  in  bed,  were  they 
always  about  the  streets  day  and  night?  This  was  one 
of  the  things  that  made  her  more  indifferent  to  the 
sights;   for  her  eyes  were  always  wandering  away  aftcr 
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the  people  about  whom  she  did  not  like  to  ask  ques- 
tions.  She  saw  the  Prince  Regent  riding  out  accom- 
panied  by  his  gentlemen,  "the  grandest  gentlemen  in 
the  land,"  Miss  Jean  explained,  telling  Kirsteen  a  name 
here  and  there  which  were  completely  unknown  to  the 
Highland  girl — who  did  not  admire  her  future  sove- 
reign.  In  this  way  a  week  passed,  Kirsteen  vainly 
attempting  to  be  suffered  to  do  something  more  than 
sit  in  the  parlour  and  read  a  book  (it  was  the  Ladies* 
Museum,  a  magazine  of  the  time  in  many  volumes, 
and  containing  beautiful  prints  of  the  fashions,  which 
was  the  chief  literature  at  Miss  Brown's),  or  walk  out 
whenever  business  permitted  Miss  Jean  an  hour  of  free- 
dom — which  was  generally  in  the  moming — to  see  the 
sights.  One  day  her  patience  could  bear  it  no  longer: 
she  burst  forth — 

"Miss  Jean,  Miss  Jean,  I  would  rather  see  no  more 
ferlies.  I  take  you  out  and  spend  your  time  and  give 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  when  all  I  want  is  to  learn  my 
work,  and  put  to  my  hand." 

"To  make  your  fortune?"  said  Miss  Jean. 

"Perhaps  at  the  end — but  to  learn  first,"  said  Kir- 
steen pausing  with  a  deep  passing  colour,  the  colour  of 
pride — "my  trade." 

"Your  trade!  What  would  your  father  say,  good 
gentleman,  if  he  heard  you  say  such  words? — Or  your 
mother,  poor  lady,  that  has  so  little  health?" 

"IVe  left  both  father  and  mother,"  cried  Kirsteen, 
"but  not  to  come  upon  others — and  ye  cannot  tear  me 
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from  my  purpose  whatever  may  be  said.  There's 
reasons  why  I  will  never  go  back  to  Drumcarro,  tili — I 
will  teil  you  some  day,  I  cannot  now.  But  I'm  here  to 
work  and  not  to  be  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  I  want 
to  leam  to  be  a  mantua-maker  to  support  myself  and 
help — other  folk.  Miss  Jean,  if  you  will  not  have  me 
I'U  have  to  ask  some  other  person.  I  cannot  be  idle 
any  more." 

"Miss  Kirsteen,  there  will  be  grand  connections 
seeking  you  out  and  angry  at  me  that  let  you  have 
your  will — and  I  will  lose  customers  and  make  un- 
friends." 

"I  have  no  grand  connections,"  said  Kirsteen. 
"You  see  for  yourself  nobody  has  troubled  their  heads 
^about  me.  I'm  just  as  lone  as  the  sparrow  on  the 
housetop.  Tve  left  my  own  folk  and  Margaret,  and  I 
have  nobody  but  you  in  the  world.  Why  should  ye 
stop  me?  When  my  heart's  set  upon  it  nobody  can 
stop  me,"  Kirsteen  cried,  with  a  flash  of  her  eyes  like 
the  flash  in  her  father's  when  his  blood  was  up. 

"Lord  keep  us!  I  can  weel  believe  that  to  lock  at 
you,"  said  Miss  Jean. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Kirstecn 
very  soon  accomplished  her  purpose.  She  took  her 
place  in  the  workroom  to  the  great  surprise  and  partial 
confusion  of  the  workwomen  who  did  not  at  first  know 
how  to  teach  the  lady  who  had  come  among  them,  her 
qualities  and  position  much  magniiied  by  Miss  Jean, 
Seme  of  them  were  disposed  to  be  impertinent,  some 
scomful,  some  to  toady  the  young  new  comer,  who, 
whatever  she  might  be  in  herseif,  was  undoubtedly  Miss 
Brown's  favourite,  and  able  to  procure  favours  and  ex- 
emptions  for  those  who  were  her  friends.  The  Stand- 
ing feud  between  Scotch  and  English,  and  the  anger 
and  jealousy  with  which  the  richer  nation  regarded  the 
invasions  of  the  poorer,  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  mild 
dislike  which  is  all  that  can  be  said  to  subsist  nowadays 
in  the  way  of  hostile  feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
Fierce  jests  about  the  Scotch  who  came  to  make  their 
fortune  off  their  richer  neighbours,  about  their  clannish- 
ness  and  their  canniness,  and  their  poverty  and  their. 
pride,  and  still  lower  and  coarser  jibes  about  other  sup- 
posed  peculiarities  were  then  still  as  current  as  the^ 
populär  crows  of  triumph  over  the  French  and  other 
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similar  antipathies;  and  Kirsteen's  advent  was  attended 
by  raany  comments  of  the  kind  from  the  sharp  young 
Londoners  to  whom  her  accent  and  her  slower  speech, 
and  her  red  hair  and  her  ladyhood  were  all  objects  of 
derision. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  it  was  not  easy  to  over- 
come  Miss  Kirsteen,  which  was  the  name  she  chose  to 
be  called  by.  "I  think  no  shame  of  my  work,  but  I 
will  not  put  my  father's  name  in  it,  for  he  is  old- 
fashioned  and  he  would  think  shame,"  Kirsteen  had 
Said — and  Miss  Jean  approved  greatly.  "It  would 
never  do  to  let  these  lassies  say  that  there  was  a  Miss 
Douglas  in  the  workroom  with  them."  Kirsteen  had  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  Miss  Robinsons  and  Miss 
Smiths  of  the  workroom  would  derive  little  idea  of 
dignity  or  superiority  from  the  name  of  Douglas;  but 
even  she  was  not  quite  so  emancipated  as  to  believe 
them  quite  ignorant  of  its  importance.  When  she  dis- 
covered  from  the  revelations  of  a  toady  that  they  called 
her  Miss  Carrots,  or  Miss  Scotchy  behind  her  baci, 
Kirsteen  was  angry,  but  dignified,  and  took  no  notice, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  her  informant.  "I  did 
not  choose  the  colour  of  my  hair,"  she  said  with  much 
stateliness,  little  foreseeing  a  time  to  come  when  red 
hair  should  be  the  admiration  of  the  world.  But  the 
young  women  soon  heard  that  their  shafts  passed  over 
Kirsteen's  head  and  feil  innocuous,  which  is  the  most 
safe  and  speedy  extinguisher  of  malice.  To  make 
covert  allusions  which  the  object  of  them  never  finds 
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out,  and  utter  jibes  that  are  not  even  heard  by  the 
intended  butt  of  the  Company  is  poor  sport. 

Kirsteen  had  the  safeguard  of  having  a  great  many 
things  to  think  of.  Her  thoughts  strayed  to  her  mother 
who  would  raiss  her,  for  whom  perhaps  she  ought  to 
have  sufFered  everything  rather  than  abandon.  But 
what  good  would  I  have  been  to  her  if  they  had 
married  me  to  Glendochart?  she  said  to  herseif.  And 
then  she  would  ask  herseif  what  Glendochart  would  do, 
kind  man  whom  she  was  wae  to  disappoint  or  härm, 
and  how  Marg'ret  would  meet  the  inquiries  addressed 
to  her,  how  much  she  would  be  forced  to  reveal,  how 
much  she  could  hide.  And  then  her  thoughts  would 
fly  to  Anne,  and  the  two  babies  on  the  hearthrug,  and 
the  doctor,  who,  no  doubt,  was  well-looking  and  well- 
spoken  and  kind,  and  who  had  taken  thought  for  Kir- 
steen's  comfort  in  a  way  she  had  little  title  to,  consider- 
ing  how  many  prejudices,  not  yet  by  any  means  dis- 
persed,  she  entertained  against  him.  After  these 
subjects  were  exhausted,  and  sometimes  before  they 
were  begun,  her  mind,  or  rather  her  heart,  would  fly  to 
wild,  unknown  landscapes;  dimly-imagined  wastes  of 
arid  heat,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  white  encampment, 
and  one  there  of  whom  she  could  foUow  only  the  per- 
sonal image,  not  knowing  what  he  might  be  doing  nor 
what  was  the  course  of  that  far-off  Indian  life.  He 
might  be  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  while  Kirsteen,  with 
her  head  beut  over  her  work  and  her  needle  flying, 
was  thinking  of  him;  or  travelling  in  stränge  wa^?»^  o^ 
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camels  over  the  desert,  or  mysterious  big  elephants. 
The  letters  of  her  brothers  had  been  brief  records  of 
their  own  health  and  appointments  and  removals  and 
little  more.  She  knew  no  details  of  the  life  of  the 
East.  Her  Imagination  could  only  trace  him  vaguely 
through  sunshine  and  splendours  unknown.  But  with 
all  these  varied  thoughts  to  fill  her  mind  it  may  be 
imagined  that  Kirsteen  was  very  little  affected  by  the 
references  to  Carrots  or  to  the  Scotchies  who  took  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  English  folks.  When  she 
did  hear  them  she  took  them  at  first  with  great  good 
humour.  "There  are  plenty  of  English  folk  in  Scot- 
land,"  she  said.  "I've  heard  that  the  ladies'-maids  and 
the  baims'-maids  are  all  from  here — to  teach  the 
children  to  knap  English,  which  is  a  little  different,  as 
perhaps  ye  know,  from  the  way  we  speak."  And  as 
for  the  Carrots  she  disposed  of  that  very  simply.  "At 
home  it  is  Ginger  the  bairns  cry  after  me,"  she  said. 
After  a  while,  when  she  caught  the  sound  of  those 
recurring  words  among  her  many  thoughts,  she  would 
raise  her  eyes  and  send  a  flash  among  them  which 
daunted  the  whisperers.  But  generally  Kirsteen  neither 
noticed  nor  heard  the  impertinences  of  her  fellow- 
workwomen,  which  was  the  most  efFectual  check  of  all. 
It  may  not  be  thought  a  very  high  quality  in  a 
heroine,  but  Kirsteen  soon  developed  a  true  genius  for 
her  craft.  She  had  never  forgotten  Miss  Macnab's  little 
lecture  upon  the  accuracy  of  outline  necessary  for  the 
proper  composition  of  a  gown — and  thus  had  acquired 
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the  first  principles  almost  without  knowing  it.  She 
followed  up  this,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  by 
many  studies  and  compositions  in  which  her  lively  mind 
found  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  She  was  not,  perhaps, 
very  intellectual,  but  she  was  independent  and  original, 
little  trained  in  other  people's  ideas  and  füll  of  fancies 
of  her  own,  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  most  deUght- 
ful  of  characteristics.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  has  endowed  one  of  the  most  charming  women 
whom  he  has  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
with  the  same  gift  Mrs.  Lucy  Dodd  only,  I  think, 
made  and  invented  mantles;  but  Klirsteen  tried  her 
active  young  powers  upon  everything,  being  impatient 
of  sameness  and  monotony,  and  bent  upon  securing  a 
difference,  an  individual  touch  in  every  difFerent  variety 
of  costume.  She  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
materials,  which  were  thrown  about  in  the  work-room, 
the  ordinary  mantua-maker  having  little  feeling  for  them 
except  in  view  of  their  cost  at  so  much  a  yard.  But 
Kirsteen,  quite  unused  to  beautiful  manufactured  things, 
admired  them  all,  and  found  a  pleasure  in  heaping  to- 
gether  and  contrasting  with  each  other  the  soft  silken 
stufTs,  many  of  them  with  a  sheen  of  two  blended 
colours  called  "shot"  in  those  days.  Manufactures  had 
not  come  to  such  perfection  then  as  now,  but  there 
were  no  adulterated  silks  or  cheap  imitations;  the  very 
muslins,  sprigged  and  spotted  with  many  fanciful  vari- 
ations,  were  as  costly  as  brocade  nowadays — the  kind 
of  brocade  which  the  later  nineteenth  Century  indulges 
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in.  To  be  sure,  on  the  other  band,  the  plain  straight 
gown  required  very  mucb  less  material  than  is  neces- 
sary  now. 

I  do  not  myself  think  that  dress  was  pretty  in  those 
days — but  every  fashion  is  beautiful  to  its  time.  And 
how  the  ladies  of  the  early  Century  managed  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  in  white  muslin  gowns  in  De- 
cember,  even  with  a  cloth  pehsse  over  them,  is  more 
than  I  can  divine,  though  I  find  in  Miss  Jean  Brown's 
copy  of  the  Ladies*  Museum  that  this  was  the  case. 
However  that  may  be — and  I  do  not  suppose  that  Kir- 
steen  was  before  her  time,  or  more  enlightened  than 
the  rest  of  the  world — it  is  certain  that  she  applied  her- 
seif to  the  invention  of  pretty  confections  and  modifica- 
tions  of  the  fashion  with  much  of  the  genuine  enjoyment 
which  attends  an  artist  in  all  crafts,  and  hked  to  handle 
and  drape  the  pretty  materials  and  to  adapt  them  to 
this  and  that  pretty  wearer,  as  a  painter  Hkes  to  arrange 
and  study  the  more  subtle  harmonies  of  light  and  shade. 
Miss  Jean,  who  had  herseif  been  very  successful  in  her 
day,  but  was  no  longer  quite  so  quick  to  catch  the 
value  of  a  tint,  or  so  much  disposed  to  stand  over  a 
subject  and  attain  perfection  in  the  outhne  of  a  skirt, 
was  wise  enough  to  perceive  the  gifts  of  her.young  as- 
sistant,  and  soon  began  to  require  her  presence  in  the 
show-room,  to  consult  with  her  over  special  toilettes  and 
how  to  secure  special  efFects.  She  did  this  at  first, 
however,  with  some  reluctance,  always  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  Kirsteen  might  thus  be  exposed  to  remazk» 
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and  even  that  she  herseif  might  sufifer  for  her  audacity 
in  employing  a  gentlewoman  in  so  exalted  a  rank  of  life. 
"  What  if  some  of  your  grand  connections  or  acquaint- 
ances  should  see  ye?"  she  said.  "I  have  no  grand 
connections,"  said  Kirsteen,  vexed  to  have  this  want 
brought  back  and  back  upon  her  consciousness.  "For 
ye  see  I  have  all  the  nobility  coming  about  the  place/* 
said  Miss  Jean  proudly;  "and  now  that  the  season  has 
begun  it  is  different  from  the  winter."  "I  know  nothing 
about  the  nobihty,"  cried  Kirsteen  again.  She  was 
angered  at  last  by  the  assumption,  all  the  more  that  her 
want  of  acquaintance  with  what  was  so  clearly  under- 
stood  to  be  her  own  class,  now  became  so  evident  to 
her  as  to  be  a  grievance — a  grievance  that  she  had 
never  been  conscious  of  before. 

It  happened  one  day,  however,  that  there  came  into 
the  show-room,  while  Kirsteen  was  there,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished  party  indeed,  which  Miss  Jean  advanced  to 
the  door  to  meet  curtseying  to  the  ground,  and  which 
consisted  of  a  large  and  imposing  mother,  a  beautiful, 
tall  girl,  at  sight  of  whom  Kirsteen  precipitately  retired 
into  a  comer,  and  a  young  gentleman  whom  in  her 
surprise  she  did  not  notice.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
this  was  not  at  all  the  case  with  him.  He  glanced 
round  with  a  yawn  as  a  young  man  in  compulsory  at- 
tendance  on  his  mother  and  sister  may  be  excused  for 
doing,  then,  observing  a  young  figure  in  the  corner, 
began  to  take  instant  measures  to  discover  whether  there 
might  not  be  something  here  to  amuse  himself  with 
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while  the  ladies  were  occupied  with  their  dressmaker. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  for  a  young  person  in  a  mantua- 
maker's  show-room  persistently  to  keep  her  back  tumed 
upon  a  party  of  customers,  and  Kirsteen,  to  give  herseif 
a  couutenance,  began  to  arrange  carefully  the  draping 
of  a  piece  of  silk  over  a  stand,  so  as  to  appear  to  be 
very  much  occupied  and  absorbed  in  her  occupatioiL 
That  it  should  really  happen  to  her  after  all  to  find  a 
grand  acquaintance  among  Miss  Jean's  nobility!  The 
discovery  was  painful  yet  gave  her  a  certain  gratification, 
for  at  least  to  be  able  to  say  to  Miss  Jean  that  she 
must  run  away  when  the  Duchess  came  in  was  some- 
thing,  and  vindicated  her  gentility.  On  the  other  band 
she  Said  to  herseif  with  a  little  bittemess  jthat  most 
likely  they  would  look  her  in  the  face,  even  Lady  Chatty» 
and  never  know  that  they  had  seen  her  before* 

The  young  man  all  this  time  kept  roaming  about, 
looking,  as  it  appeared,  at  the  mantles  and  the  bonnets, 
but  aiming  at  the  stand  where  Kirsteen,  bending  over 
her  silk,  was  pinching  and  twisting  it  so  as  to  show  its 
füll  perfection.  He  said  "Oh!"  with  a  Start,  when  he 
got  into  a  position  in  which  he  could  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  half-hidden  face.  She  looked  up  in  the  surprise 
of  the  moment;  and  there  stood  the  critic  of  the  ball, 
the  sportsman  of  Loch  Long  side,  he  who  had  been  of 
so  much  Service  to  her  yet  had  affronted  her  more  than 
the  tramp,  Lord  John  himself — with  a  deUghted  smilc 
and  mischievous  air  of  satisfaction.  "Ho,  ho!  my  pretty 
maiden — so  this  was  where  you  were  going?"    he  said 
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to  her  in  a  low  tone — "I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
again.'' 

The  colour  rushed  to  Kirsteen's  face.  She  looked 
up  at  him  defiantly  for  a  moment;  then  feeling  that  di&- 
cretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  edged  away  from 
where  he  was  Standing,  bending  over  her  draperies  again 
and  drawing  the  stand  softly  after  her.  But  Lord  John 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  daunted. 

"You  can't  dissmiss  me  again  in  that  grand  style," 
he  Said.  "Loch  Long  is  one  thing  and  a  milliner's  in 
I-.ondon  quite  another.  Do  you  think  I  will  believe  that 
you  have  come  here  for  nothing  but  to  fit  gowns  on 
women  not  half  so  pretty  as  yourself?" 

Angry  words  rushed  to  Kirsteen's  lips  in  a  flood — 
angry,  scornful,  defiant  words,  füll  of  contempt  and  in- 
dignation.  She  was  deeply  indignant  at  this  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  what  he  thought  her  weakness;  but 
she  knew  that  she  was  not  weak,  which  is  a  conscious- 
ness  that  gives  courage.  Had  she  been  one  of  the  other 
girls  in  the  workroom  to  be  flattered  or  frightened  or 
compromised  no  doubt  she  would  have  done  some  im- 
prudence,  implored  his  silence,  or  committed  herseif  in 
some  other  way.  But  Kirsteen  was  out  of  the  ränge  of 
such  dangers.  She  turned  from  the  stand  she  had  been 
draping  to  another  piece  of  work  without  any  visible 
sign  of  the  disturbance  in  her  mind,  and  made  no 
reply. 

Lord  John  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily.  The 
time  had  no  very  high   Standard  either  of  moral^  ^\. 
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manners,  and  lo  seize  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a 
pretty  girl  wherever  he  found  her,  was  rather  expected 
from,  than  disapproved  in  a  young  man.  These  were  the 
days  in  which  it  was  still  a  civility  on  the  part  of  a  gallant 
to  kiss  a  pretty  maid-servant  as  he  gave  her  half-a-crown. 
And  milliners  were  supposed  very  fair  game.  He  followed 
her  as  she  opened  with  much  show  of  zeal  a  box  of 
French  flowers.  "Come,"  he  said,  "I  must  choose  some 
of  these;  I  must  buy  something  of  you.  You'U  find  me 
an  excellent  customer.  Choose  the  prettiest  for  me,  and 
I'U  give  you  whatever  you  ask  for  them.  If  I  had  but 
known  when  we  met  last  that  you  were  Coming  herel'* 

"Miss  Kirsteen,"  said  Miss  Jean,  who  had  somehow 
an  eye  about  her  to  observe  what  was  going  on  behind 
"Will  ye  please  to  bring  me  that  new  box  of  Frendi 
flowers?" 

It  was  a  relief  yet  a  new  alarm.  Kirsteen  lifted  the 
light  box,  and  came  slowly  towards  the  group.  Now  it 
would  be  Seen  that  they  had  no  more  recoUection  of 
her  than  if  she  had  been  a  stock  or  a  stone.  The 
Duchess  did  not  turn  round,  but  Lady  Chatty,  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  another  girl,  and  also  perhaps  vaguely 
aware  that  her  brother  had  already  found  an  interest  in 
the  opposite  comer,  looked  straight  at  Miss  Jean's  new 
assistant.  She  gave  a  start,  and  clasped  her  hands; 
then  crying  out,  "It  is  Kirsteen!"  darted  upon  her, 
throwing  the  box  with  all  the  beautiful  new  French 
flowers  to  the  ground. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  how  clumsy  I  am!     Oh,  I  hope  the 
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flowers  will  take  no  härm!  But  it  is  Kirsteen.  Mam- 
ma, doyou  see?  Kirsteen  Douglas  from  our  owncountry. 
Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  cried  Lady  Chatty,  seizing 
her  by  both  the  hands  out  of  which  her  lively  onslaught 
had  thrown  the  box.  "You're  like  a  breath  of  High- 
land air,  you're  like  the  heather  on  the  hills." 

And  indeed  it  was  a  good  metaphor  as  Kirsteen 
stood  confused,  with  her  russet  locks  a  Httle  ruffled  as 
their  manner  was,  and  her  hazel  eyes  glowing  and  her 
bright  face  confused  between  pleasure  and  vexation  and 

shame. 

"It  is  true  that  it  is  me,  Lady  Chatty,"  she  said, 
"but  you  should  not  have  made  me  let  fall  the  flowers." 

"I  will  help  you  to  pick  them  up,"  said  the  young 
lady;  and  Lord  John,  taking  a  long  step  forward  as  if 
his  attention  had  been  suddenly  roused,  said,  "Can  I  be 
of  use?     rU  help  too." 

Meantime  her  Grace,  who  had  tumed  round  at  Lady 
Chatty's  cry,  stood  for  a  moment  surprised,  regarding 
the  group  all  kneeling  on  the  floor,  picking  up  the 
flowers,  and  then  turned  back  to  have  a  coUoquy  with 
Miss  Jean,  in  which  the  words  "Drumcarro's  daughter," 
and  "Glendochart,"  and  "a  wilful  girl,"  and  "a  good 
marriage,"  and  Miss  Jean's  deprecating  explanation,  "I 
told  her  so.  I  told  her  so,  your  Grace,  but  she  would 
not  listen  to  me,"  came  to  Kirsteen's  ears  in  her  anxiety, 
while  she  eluded  the  touch  of  Lord  John's  hand,  and 
tried  to  respond  to  all  Lady  Chatty's  eager  questions. 
«Oh,  Kirsteen,  you  should  hear  what  Mis,?»  EsXßxv  s'ö;^^^ 
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of  you,"  Said  Lady  Chatty,  "and  poor  old  Glendochart, 
who  is  such  a  nice  old  man.  Why  were  you  so  unkind? 
But  I  would  not  marry  an  old  gentleman  myself ,  not  if 
he  were  a  royal  duke,"  cried  the  girl,  raising  her  voice 
a  little  not  without  Intention.  "And  how  clever  it  was 
of  you  to  think  of  coming  here !  Nobody  would  ever 
have  found  you  here  if  mamma  had  not  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  come  to  Miss  Jean's  to-day.  But  oh,  Kir- 
steen,  it  is  a  pity,  for  they  will  send  you  home  again. 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you,  but  I  am  sorry,  for  mam- 
ma is  Coming  to  talk  seriously  to  you.  I  can  see  it  in 
her  face.  And  papa  will  hear  of  it,  and  he  will  think 
it  his  duty  to  take  an  interest.  And  between  them  they 
will  make  you  go  home  again.  And  when  once  they 
get  you  back,  they  will  marry  you  to  old  Glendochart, 
whether  you  like  or  not!" 
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KIRSTEEN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

And  indeed  the  Duchess  did  come  forward  with  the 
gravest  looks,  after  the  flowers  had  all  been  gathered 
up  and  restored  to  the  box  and  her  talk  was  over  with 
Miss  Jean. 

"Miss  Douglas,"  she  said,  "I  am  much  surprised  to 
find  you  here." 

"YourGrace,"  said  Kirsteen,  "I  am  very  well  here." 

"That  is  just  your  silly  notion.  A  young  person  of 
your  age  is  not  fitted  to  dispose  of  her  own  life.  Your 
worthy  parents  had  looked  out  a  most  suitable  match 
für  you,  and  I  cannot  but  say  it  was  very  wrong  and 
a  shame  to  all  belonging  to  you  that  you  should  run 
away." 

"I  would'rather  say  nothing  about  it,  madam,"  said 
Kirsteen.  "Whether  that  was  the  cause  or  not,  the 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness;  and  every  one  of  us, 
however  small  we  may  be,  understands  their  own  aifairs 
best" 
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"No,  young  lady,"  said  the  Duchess,  "that's  not  so. 
You  are  not  at  an  age  when  you  are  fit  to  judge.  It 
is  just  nothing  but  childish  folly,"  she  added,  raising 
her  voice  also  intentionally,  and  casting  a  glance  to- 
wards  her  daughter,  "to  object  to  a  good  man  and  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  family,  and  who  is  hale  and  hearty 
and  füll  of  sense — because  he  is  not  just  as  young  as 
some  long-legged  fool  that  you  may  think  better  worth 
your  pains." 

"Like  me,  for  instante ,"  said  Lord  John  in  an 
audible  aside. 

Her  Grace's  eyes  softened  as  her  look  rested  for  a 
moment  upon  her  scapegrace.  Then  she  turned  back 
to  Kirsteen  with  her  severest  look.  "It  is  a  very  bad 
example  to  other  foolish  young  creatures  that  you  have 
set  in  running  away.  But  I  hope  you  will  think  better 
of  it,  and  be  persuaded,  and  go  back  to  your  family/' 
she  said. 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  do  that,"  said  Kirsteen,  "for 
there's  nothing  changed  that  I  know,  and  the  reason 
that  brought  me  away  is  still  there." 

"Miss  Douglas,"  said  the  Duchess,  "his  Grace  him- 
self  has  heard  all  about  this  from  one  and  another,  and  I 
make  little  doubt  that  when  he  hears  where  you  are  and 
that  we  have  seen  you,  and  what  an  unsuitable  place  you 
are  in  for  a  gentleman's  daughter,  he  will  take  it  into 
his  own  hands,  and  just  insist  that  you  must  go  back.** 

Kirsteen  had  been  Standing  in  a  respectful  attitude 
listening  to  the  great  lady,   answering  for  herseif,  it  is 
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true,  with  much  steadiness,  but  also  with  deference  and 
humility.  She  raised  her  head  now,  however,  and 
looked  the  Duchess  in  the  face.  "I  am  meaning  no 
disrespect,"  she  said,  "but,  madam,  I  am  not  his  Grace's 
clanswoman,  that  he  should  insist.  The  Douglases  I 
have  always  heard  teil  were  sovran  in  their  own  place, 
and  gave  no  reverence  to  one  of  another  name." 

"Young  lady,"  cried  the  Duchess  astonished,  "you 
are  a  very  bold  person  to  speak  of  his  Grace  in  that 
tone." 

"I  am  meaning  no  disrespect,"  Kirsteen  said.  But 
she  stood  so  firm,  and  met  her  Grace's  eye  with  so 
little  shrinking,  that  even  the  Duchess  herseif  was  em- 
barrassed.  It  is  unwise  to  profess  an  intention  of  in- 
terfering  and  setting  everything  straight  before  you  have 
ascertained  that  your  Impulse  will  be  obeyed.  The 
great  lady  coloured  a  Httle  and  feit  herseif  worsted.  It 
was  only  natural  that  she  should  lose  her  tempej:;  she 
turned  upon  Miss  Jean,  who  stood  by  very  tremulous, 
half  sympathizing  with  Kirsteen,  half  overawed  by  her 
visitor. 

"Then,  Miss  Brown,"  she  said,  "it  should  be  your 
duty  to  interfere.  It  ill  becomes  you,  a  person  so  well 
supported  by  the  Scots  gentry,  to  back  up  a  young  girl 
of  family  in  rebellion  against  her  own  kith  and  kin." 

Miss  Jean  was  much  taken  by  surprise,  yet  she  was 
not  unequal  to  the  occasion.  "I  have  told  Miss  Kir- 
steen," she  said,  "on  several  occasions  that  this  was 
what  would  happen;  that  her  grand  friends  would  step 
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in,  and  that  we  would  all  be  called  to  account.  I  hope 
your  Grace  will  excuse  me,  but  I  cannot  say  more.  I 
have  no  authority.  If  your  Grace  cannot  move  her, 
how  will  she  heed  the  like  of  me?" 

"She  is  a  very  self-willed  young  person,"  said  the 
Duchess;  "but  I  will  see  that  her  friends  are  communi- 
cated  with,  and  no  doubt  her  father  will  send  some  one 
to  fetch  her  away.  We  will  just  leave  the  other  ques- 
tion  tili  another  time.     Charlotte,  come  away." 

"But  I  must  have  my  gown,  mamma,"  cried  Lady 
Chatty;  "indeed  Fm  not  going  without  my  gown.  What 
should  I  do  with  all  the  balls  coming  on,  and  nothing 
to  wear?  You  can  go  away  if  you  please  and  send  the 
carriage  back  for  me,  or  John  will  take  me  home.  But 
if  all  the  world  were  falling  to  pieces,  I  must  have  my 
gown.  You  must  know,  Miss  Jean,  it  is  for  the  birth- 
day,  and  I  must  have  something  of  your  very  best 
Kirsteen,  what  is  the  prettiest  thing  she  has?  for  you 
must  know.  I  want  some  of  that  silver  ganze  that  is 
like  a  mist,  and  I  have  it  in  my  head  exactly  how  I 
want  it  made.  Oh,  mamma,  don't  stand  and  look  so 
glum,  but  just  go  away,  please,  and  send  the  carriage 
back  for  me." 

The  Duchess  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  in  the 
end  took  her  daughter's  advice,  as  was  her  custom. 
"You  will  not  forget,  Miss  Jean,  what  I  have  said.  And 
as  for  you,  young  lady,  I  hope  you  will  reflect  upon 
your  Position  and  take  the  proper  Steps  to  put  things 
right,"  she  said  severely.    "John,  you  will  give  me  your 
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arm  down  stairs.  And  see  that  you  are  ready,  Char- 
lotte, in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  carriage  comes 
back." 

With  these  words  the  Duchess  went  away.  She 
could  not  stand  against  her  beautiful  daughter  and  the 
necessity  of  the  new  gown,  but  she  would  not  sanction 
in  her  own  person  the  example  of  rebellion  and  self- 
assertion.  "You  will  come  back  for  Chatty,"  she  said 
to  her  son,  relaxing  a  little  when  she  got  outside  that 
home  of  insubordination.  "She  is  far  too  free  with 
common  people;  and  that  young  woman  is  a  very  bold- 
looking  person  and  not  sodety  for  your  sister." 

"She  is  a  very  pretty  person,"  said  Lord  John;  "I 
could  not  think  where  I  had  seen  her  before." 

"Pretty!  with  that  red  hair!"  cried  his  mother, 
shaking  her  head  as  she  got  into  her  carriage  and  drove 
away. 

"Now,  Kirsteen,"  cried  Lady  Chatty,  "quick,  quick, 
now  that  mamma's  gone — her  bark  is  a  great  deal 
worse  than  her  bite — teil  me  all  about  it.  They  wanted 
to  make  you  marry  old  Glendochart?  Oh,  parents  are 
like  that  everywhere — they  want  me,  too.  And  couldn't 
you  just  face  them  and  get  over  them  as  I  do?  Couldn't 
you  just?  Miss  Jean,  she  is  crying — but  I  meant  no 
härm." 

"Lady  Chatty,"  said  Kirsteen,  "will  you  try  and 
get  her  Grace  not  to  write?  If  I  were  ever  so  willing 
my  father  would  never  more  let  me  come  back.  Oh, 
if  I  might  just  be  left  alone! — for  I  cannot  teil  you 
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everything.  My  family  is  not  like  other  families.  If  I 
was  dying  for  it  they  would  never  more  take  me  home 
again.     Oh,  if  I  might  just  be  let  alone!" 

"I  told  you,  Miss  Kirsteen,  what  would  be  the  end 
of  it,"  Said  Miss  Jean,  "and  that  you  would  bring  me 
into  trouble  too." 

"Oh,  never  mind  these  old  people,  they  are  all  the 
same,"  cried  Lady  Chatty.  "But,"  she  added,  "I 
almost  wonder  after  all,  Kirsteen,  you  did  not  marry 
old  Glendochart;  he  would  have  freed  you  from  all  the 
rest,  and  he  would  have  done  whatever  you  pleased. 
And  nobody  could  have  put  a  question  or  said  a  word 
So  long,"  said  this  experienced  young  lady^  lookingin 
Kirsteen's  face,  "as  there  was  not  some  one  eise.  Oh, 
but  I  see!"  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands,  "there  is 
some  one  eise." 

"Will  your  leddyship  look  at  this? — it  is  the  gauze 
ye  were  inquiring  after,"  said  Miss  Jean.  "I  will  just 
put  it  about  you  over  your  Shoulder,  and  you  will  see 
the  effect.  And  Miss  Kirsteen,  who  has  wonderful 
taste,  will  give  us  her  advice.  Look  now  in  the  cheval 
glass.     What  does  your  ladyship  think  of  that?" 

"It's  divine,"  cried  Lady  Chatty,  clapping  her  hands; 
and  interesting  though  the  other  subject  was,  the  new 
gown  and  its  possibilities,  and  a  dehghtful  discussion 
as  to  certain  novel  effects,  carried  the  day.  Miss  Jean 
threw  herseif  ecstatically  into  Lady  Chatty's  devices  by 
way  of  changing  the  subject,  and  finally  in  a  whirlwind 
of  questions  and   suggestions,  petitions   for  Kirstcen's 
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confidence  and  recommendations  of  silver  trimmings, 
the  visitor  was  got  away  at  last.  Miss  Jean,  when  she 
was  gone,  threw  the  silvery  stuff  with  some  impatience 
upon  the  floor. 

"I  have  humoured  all  her  whims  just  to  get  you 
clear  of  her,"  she  said.  "Oh,  Miss  Kirsteen,  did  I  not 
teil  ye  what  would  happen  when  you  were  discovered 
by  your  grand  friends?" 

Curiously  enough,  however,  even  to  Kirsteen's  own 
mind  there  was  a  certain  solace  in  the  thought  that 
these  very  great  people,  who  knew  so  little  about  her, 
thought  her  of  sufficient  importance  to  interfere  per- 
sonally  in  her  affairs.  Her  trouble  and  confusion  be- 
fore  the  Duchess's  reproof  was  wonderfully  modified  by 
the  soothing  sense  of  this  distinction.  It  had  been 
humbUng  to  feel  that  she  had  no  grand  connections, 
nobody  that  could  interfere.  There  was  consolation  in 
the  fulfilment  of  Miss  Jean's  prophecy. 

And  it  may  be  imagined  what  excitement  ran 
through  the  house  from  the  garret  to  the  basement 
some  days  after  when  the  Scotch  maid  came  into  the 
workroom  breathless,  with  the  thrilling  news  that  my 
lord  Duke  was  in  the  parlour  waiting  to  see  Miss 
Douglas.  His  Grace  himself!  "Lord  bless  us!"  cried 
Miss  Jean,  "ye  must  go  down  quick,  for  a  great  per- 
son's  time  is  precious,  and  I  will  come  myself  just  when 
I  think  the  interview's  over,  for  no  doubt  he  will  want 
to  give  his  directions  to  me."  All  the  needles  in  the 
workroom  stopped  with  the  excitement  of  this  visit,  and 
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the  boldest  held  her  breath.  A  Duke,  no  less,  to  see 
Miss  Carrots,  the  Scotchy  with  the  red  hairl  "But 
that's  how  they  do,  they  all  hangs  together,*'  was  the 
comment  afterwards,  couched  in  less  perfect  language 
perhaps  than  the  supposed  pure  English  which  Kir- 
steen  admired.  Kirsteen  herseif  rose,  very  pale  yet  veiy 
determined,  from  her  seat  at  the  long  table,  and  brushed 
from  her  dress  the  fragments  of  thread  and  scraps  of 
silk.  She  said  nothing,  but  walked  away  to  this  alaim- 
ing  interview  with  her  heart  thumping  in  her  breast, 
though  extemally  all  seemed  calm.  Kirsteen  had  a 
strong  indination  to  run  away  once  again  and  be  no 
more  seen,  when  she  reached  the  parlour  door;  and  it 
was  chiefly  pride  that  supported  her  through  the  ordeaL 
She  went  in  with  much  internal  trembling  but  a  pale 
resolution  which  no  duke  nor  other  potentate  could 
break  down. 

He  was  Standing  playing  with  his  eyeglass  against 
the  window,  blocking  out  most  of  the  light — a  largc 
man  enveloped  in  the  huge  folds  of  his  neckcloth,  and 
in  layer  upon  layer  of  waistcoats,  enormous  at  the 
Shoulders  but  dwindling  towards  the  legs  in  tight  pan- 
taloons.  Truth  to  teil,  his  Grace  was  more  nervotts, 
so  far  as  appearances  went,  than  the  little  girl  whom 
he  had  been  sent  to  bring  to  a  sense  of  her  duty.  Hc 
said,  "How  d'ye  do?"  very  ceremoniously,  and  offered 
her  a  chair.  "You're  one  of  our  county  neighbours, 
Miss  Douglas,  I  hear.  My  land  marches  with  Drum- 
carro,  perhaps  you  will  know.    It  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
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old  Douglas  country,  which,  as  luck  will  have  it,  now 
chiefly  belongs  to  me,  though  it  is  no  doing  of  mine." 

"But  my  father  represents  the  old  Douglases,  your 
Grace,  though  we  have  so  little  of  the  land." 

"It  is  a  long  time  since,"  said  the  Duke,  "but  it  is 
perhaps  true;  and  you  have  a  right  to  stand  up  for 
your  own  side.  The  more  reason  for  the  Duchess's 
great  concern  at  finding  you  here." 

"I  am  very  well  here,  my  lord  Duke,"  said  Kirsteen 
rigidly;  she  had  to  keep  so  much  control  upon  herseif 
not  to  tremble  that  she  had  become  as  stiff  as  a 
wooden  image,  and  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  which 
did  not  add  to  her  comfort. 

"You  are  not  my  clanswoman,  Miss  Douglas,"  said 
his  Grace,  using  her  own  expression,  "and  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  I  have  no  power  over  you.  But  I 
think  I  am  perhaps  implicated  in  what  has  happened 
from  the  foolish  mistake  I  made  in  taking  you  for  the 
daughter  of  Glendochart  on  the  occasion  when  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  the  Castle.  You  may 
have  thought  from  that  that  he  was  considered  an  old 
man,  but  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  younger 
than  I  am,"  said  the  Duke,  waving  his  hand  with  an  air 
of  consdous  youth;  "he  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
As  for  assuming  you  to  be  his  daughter,  it  was  only  a 
foolish  jest,  my  dear  young  lady.  For  I  knew  he  had 
no  daughter  nor  child  of  any  kind,  being  an  unmarried 
man.  I  hope  this  explanation  will  smooth  matters," 
the  Duke  said,  with  a  demonstrative  wave  oC  V\\^  \\axA. 
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"Oh,  it  never  was  that,"  cried  Kirsteen,  "it  never' 
was  that!  And  I  have  never  said  a  word  about  Glen-' 
dochart,  nor  given  that  as  my  reason.  ■  I  had  other 
reasons,"  she  said. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  however  you  explain  it,  it 
was  very  foolish,"  said  his  Grace,  "for  all  you  needed 
to  have  done  was  to  have  said  a  word  to  Glendochart; 
himself.  He  would  never  have  had  pressure  put  upon 
you.  He  is  as  true  a  gentleman  as  you  will  find  be- 
tween  this  and  him.  He  would  never  have  taken  a 
bride  by  force.  A  word  to  him  would  have  been' 
enough."' 

"I  know  that  well,"  said  Kirsteen,  "oh,  I  know  that 
well."  She  added,  "But  if  it  please  your  Grace,  I 
never  said  it  was  because  of  Glendochart.  I  had— 
other  reasons." 

"Oh,  you  had  other  reasons?"  said  the  Duke,  per- 
plexed.  "But  I  hope  now  that  we  have  talked  it  over 
you  will  see  what  is  suitable,  and  just  go  quietly 
home." 

Kirsteen  made  no  reply. 

"I  feel  convinced,"  said  the  Duke,  "that  though 
you  may  be  a  little  headstrong,  you  are  not  just  a  rebel, 
liking  your  freedom,  as  the  Duchess  was  disposed  to 
think;  and  now  that  I  have  set  it  all  before  you,  you 
will  just  take  your  foot  in  hand,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
and  go  cannily  home." 

"I  cannot  do  that,  your  Grace,"  said  Kirsteen. 

"And  why  cannot  you  do  that?     You  may  depend 
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upon  it,  it  is  the  only  right  way.  *Children,  obey  your 
parents,'  is  the  word  of  Scripture.  You  must  really  go 
home.  Your  forbears  and  mine  have  known  each  other 
when  the  Douglases  were  more  on  a  level  perhaps  with 
my  family  than  they  are  now,  so  you  see  I  have  a  cer- 
tain  right  to  speak.  My  dear  young  lady,  you  will  just 
come  home." 

"I  cannot  do  that,  my  lord  Duke." 

*'Hush,  hush,  ye  will  allow  I  must  know  better  from 
my  Position  and  all  that.  Pack  up  your  things,  and  I 
will  see  that  you  have  a  postchaise  ready  and  a  servant 
to  take  care  of  you.  You  see  we  take  a  great  interest 
in  you,  both  the  Duchess  and  myself." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Grace — and  to  the 
Duchess^-" 

"Yes,  yes;  but  that's  nothing.  I  will  teil  somebody 
to  Order  the  postchaise  for  you,  and  you'll  find,  with  a 
little  judgment,  that  all  will  go  well." 

He  patted  her  arm  softly,  stroking  her  down  as  if 
she  had  been  a  cat  or  a  child.  "Just  go  cannily 
home,"  he  said,  "that's  always  the  best  place  for  a  girl 
— ^just  go  cannily  home." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Jean,  uriable  to  contain  herseif 
longer,  tapped  at  the  door,  and  Kirsteen  made  her 
escape,  leaving  these  high  powers  to  concert  the  method 
of  her  going — a  futile  proceeding  so  long  as  the  will 
of  the  proposed  traveller  remained  unchanged, 
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CHAPTER  IL 

In  view  of  this  important  reservation,  the  arrange- 
ments  made  and  sanctioned  by  Duke  and  Duchess,  and 
feebly  but  faithfuUy  supported  by  Miss  Jean — who  had 
become  fully  sensible  of  the  value  to  herseif  of  Kir- 
steen's  Services,  yet  could  not  but  back  up  the  higher 
authorities — did  not  come  to  very  much.  Passive 
resistance  is  a  great  power,  and  even  when  a  child 
says  "I  will  not,"  it  is  policy  on  the  part  of  bis 
superiors  to  be  quite  sure  of  their  powei*  either  to  con- 
vince  or  coerce  before  entering  upon  any  controversy. 
Kirsteen  stood  quite  firm. 

"No,  my  lord  Duke,  I  cannot  go  home,"  she  said, 
with  a  courtesy  so  respectful  that  his  Grace  could  only 
take  refuge  in  the  recoUection  that  she  was  not  his 
clanswoman. 

"If  ye  had  been  of  my  name  I  would  not  havc 
taken  a  denial,"  he  said. 

"And  she  would  have  been  of  your  name  if  she  had 
married  Glendochart,"  cried  the  Duchess  exasperated. 

But  Kirsteen  stood  firm.  She  would  hear  of  no 
postchaise.  She  did  not  repeat  what  had  been  wrung 
out  of  her  in  the  first  assault  that  her  father  would 
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never  again  receive  into  his  house  the  fugitive  who  had 
escaped  from  it.  Kirsteen  had  been  very  well  aware 
of  this  fact,  however,  from  the  beginning,  and  in  her 
soul  it  supported  her,  like  a  rock  to  which  she  had  set 
her  back.  Her  own  heart  might  fail.  It  did  fall  often 
when  she  thought  of  her  mother.  Sometimes  she  would 
Start  up  in  the  night  with  a  wailing  cry  for  Kirsteen 
ringing  in  her  ears;  and  at  these  moments  it  would 
seem  to  her  that  to  set  out  at  once  with  no  easements 
of  a  postchaise,  but  on  foot  like  a  pilgrim,  guilty  of 
treason  to  the  first  love  of  life,  was  the  only  thing  for 
her  to  do.  But  these  compunctions  of  affection  died 
away  before  the  recollection  of  her  father's  lowering 
face  and  the  fire  in  his  fierce  eyes.  She  had  known  it 
when  she  stole  forth  in  the  dark  that  miserable  moming, 
escaping  from  all  the  limitations  of  her  youthful  life. 
Had  there  been  more  time  to  think,  had  there  not  been 
the  terror  upon  her  of  his  summary  and  unhesitating 
tyranny,  some  other  way  might  have  been  found.  But 
having  once  taken  such  a  Step  Kirsteen  knew  that  no 
way  remained  of  going  back.  Like  Anne  she  would 
be  already  swept  out  of  the  record  of  the  family.  No 
one  would  be  permitted  to  name  her  name.  And  even 
her  mother  who  wanted  her  most,  would  weep,  and 
acquiesce,  and  find  comfort  in  an  additional  plaint. 
Kirsteen  was  profoundly  acquainted  with  that  prosaic 
course  of  common  life  which  closes  over  all  events  in 
such  a  family  as  her  own.  It  would  be  like  a  stone  in 
the  water  with  ever  widening,  ever  fainter  circles;  and 
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then  the  surface  would  become  smooth  again.  It  had 
been  so  in  the  case  of  Anne.  She  remembered  well 
enough  the  awed  and  desolate  Sensation  of  the  moment, 
the  Story  about  the  candle  dying  in  the  socket,  and  the 
cold  wind  blowing  through  the  house  from  the  open 
door;  and  then  a  httle  blank  of  vacancy,  and  terror  of 
the  forbidden  name  which  would  come  to  their  lips 
unawares;  and  then, — forgetfuhaess.  Kirsteen  knew  that 
the  same  process  would  take  place  in  her  own  case; 
the  father's  ban — forbidding  that  she  should  be  called 
a  child  of  his  or  her  name  mentioned  in  his  house,  and 
the  mother's  sob,  but  consent.  No  romantic  supersti- 
tions  about  a  father's  curse  were  in  Kirsteen's  mind. 
It  roused  her  only  to  self-assertion,  to  something  of  a 
kindred  pride  and  wrath,  and  resistance;  nor  did  the 
thought  of  her  mother's  acquiescence  in  the  sentence 
wound  her.  Poor  mother!  The  girl  was  glad  to  think 
that  there  would  be  no  secret  struggle  in  the  ailing 
woman's  soul,  but  only  a  few  tears  and  all  over.  Kir- 
steen had  the  steadying  force  of  experience  to  subdue 
all  exaggerated  feelings  in  her  own  bosom.  She  knew 
exactly  how  it  would  be.  But  she  knew  at  the  same 
tinie  that  the  sentence  she  had  herseif  called  forth.was 
fixed  and  would  not  be  changed. 

And  to  speak  the  truth  Kirsteen  feit  the  activity 
and  occupations  of  the  new  life  to  be  much  more  con- 
genial  to  her  own  energetic  and  capable  spirit  thanthfi 
dull  quiet  of  the  old,  in  which  there  was  no  outlet 
That   she   should  be  seized  with  a  yearning  now  and 
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then  for  the  sound  of  the  linn,  for  the  silence  of  the 
hüls,  for  the  wholesome  smell  of  the  peats  in  the  clear 
blue  Highland  air,  was  as  natural  as  that  she  should 
hear  that  wail  for  Kirsteen  in  the  midst  of  her  dreams. 
These  longings  gradually  built  up  in  her  mind  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  nature  as 
embodied  in  her  own  glen,  such  as  is  a  stay  and 
refreshment  to  many  a  heart  in  the  midst  of  alien  life 
— to  many  a  heart  which  perhaps  in  presence  of  that 
glen  not  idealized  would  be  unconscious  of  any  beauty 
in  nature.  The  glen,  and  her  mother,  and  little  Jeanie 
— the  time  would  come  when  she  would  shower  secret 
gifts  and  comforts  upon  all — when  they  should  find 
out  what  Kirsteen  was  by  the  good  things  that  would 
come  from  her — the  things  soft,  and  lovely,  and  com- 
forting,  and  sweet,  which  Margaret  would  convey  and 
the  father  never  find  out.  Go  back!  Oh,  no;  she 
would  not  if  she  could  go  back,  and  she  could  not  if 
she  would.  So  what  did  it  matter  what  Duke  or 
Duchess  might  say?  The  postchaise  remained  un- 
ordered;  the  girl  courtesyed  to  his  Grace  and  her 
Grace,  and  stood  firm.  And  by  and  by  that  power 
came  in  which  is  of  such  force  in  all  human  things. 
Duchess  and  Duke,  and  Miss  Jean,  and  even  Kirsteen 
herseif,  carried  on  by  the  tide  of  daily  Hfe  with  its  ever 
new  occurrences — forgot;  and  the  little  world  about 
settled  down  calmly  as  if  the  present  State  of  aifairs 
was  that  which  had  always  been. 

Some  time,  however,  after  these  events  a  significant 
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inddent  occurred  in  the  history  of  Miss  Jean  Brownes 
mantua-making  establishment  A  carriagey  unknown  as 
yet  with  liveries  and  devices  which  never  had  appeared 
before,  appeared  in  Chapel  Street  and  set  down  a  little 
party  of  ladies  at  Miss  Jean's  door.  She  advanced  to 
meet  them,  as  was  her  wont,  to  the  door  of  the  show-room, 
with  a  courtesy  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a 
queen's  drawing-room.  But  the  ladies  made  a  pause, 
and  whispered  together,  and  then  the  eldest  said— 
"Oh,  it  is  Miss  Douglas  we  want.  We  wish  to  give 
our  Orders  to  Miss  Douglas.  We  have  never  been  here 
before.     And  it  is  Miss  Douglas  we  want  to  see." 

Miss  Jean,  surprised,  indicated  Kirsteen,  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  in  the  room,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
and  withdrew  a  little  in  dignified  watchfulness  not  with- 
out  a  shade  of  offence. 

"Oh,  Miss  Douglas!"  cried  the  eider  lady,   while 
the  others  fluttered  round,   enclosing  Kirsteen  in  the 
circle.     "We    wish    to    have    some    things    made,   my 
daughters  and  I.    And  we  were  so  anxious  to  see  you. 
We  know  all  your  romantic  story.     And  though,  as  the 
Duchess  says,  it  may  not  be  a  very  good  example,  yet 
we  feit  we  must  come  at  once  and  patronize  you.    It 
is  so  disinterested  of  you — and  so  romantic."    . 
"So  interesting — like  a  story  out  of  a  novel." 
"So  dramatic!     It  might  go  on  the  stage." 
Kirsteen  stood   and  listened  with  a  surprised  face 
and  an  angry  heart  while  these  exclamations  fluttered 
round.     Four  ladies  all  rustling  in  silks  and  laces — no 
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doubt  likely  to  be  excellent  customers  and  therefore 
not  to  be  too  much  discouraged,  but  each  more  ex- 
asperating  than  the  other.  Dramatic!  On  the  stage! 
Kirsteen  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  stage 
was  a  sort  of  vestibule  of  a  region  which  the  Scotch 
ministers  of  her  period  had  no  hesitation  in  naming. 
All  the  blood  of  the  Douglases  rushed  to  her  cheeks. 

"I  think  your  ladyships  must  be  deceived,"  she 
Said;  "we  have  no  romantic  stories  nor  stage  plays 
here." 

"Oh,  you  must  not  think  you  can  escape,  you  in- 
teresting  creature!  For  it  was  your  friend  Lady  Char- 
lotte, the  great  beauty,  who  told  us  all  about  it;  and 
we  all  vowed  that  henceforward  nobody  should  dress 
US  but  you." 

"Lady  Chatty  is  my  friend  indeed,"  said  Kirsteen, 
"and  she  is  a  bonny  creature;  but  what  a  friend  may 
know  is  nothing  to  the  world.  And  I  am  not  the 
mistress  here  to  undertake  your  work.  Perhaps,  Miss 
Jean,  you  will  teil  the  ladies  whether  you  can  receive 
their  Orders  or  not.  They  are  recommended,  it  would 
seem,"  she  added,  addressing  her  somewhat  mortified 
and  indignant  principal  over  the  heads  of  the  new- 
coraers,  "by  Lady  Chatty,  who  is  just  füll  of  fancies. 
And  the  work-room  is  very  füll.  But  you  will  know 
best  yourself  what  you  can  do." 

With  this  Kirsteen  withdrew  into  the  further  part  of 
the  room,  occupying  herseif  again  with  the  box  of 
flowers  which  had  already  played  its  pail  m  >i)cÄ  \i^- 
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ginning  of  her  new  life;  and  Miss  Jean  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  scene.  It  had  never  before  occurred 
to  that  good  woman  to  txeat  a  new  customer,  arriving 
in  a  coroneted  carriage  with  liveries  which  lighted  up 
the  Street,  with  indifference.  But  she  was  much  morti- 
fied  and  affronted,  and  readily  took  up  the  cue. 

"We  are  very  busy,  madam,  as  this  young  lady 
says.  I  cannot  teil  whether  we  can  take  the  advantage 
of  your  ladyships'  favours.  We  have  gowns  making  for 
the  Queen's  Ball  more  than  I  remember  for  years.  There 
is  the  Duchess  herseif,  and  Lady  A.,  and  Lady  B.,  and 
the  Marchioness,  and  Miss  L.,  the  Maid  of  Honour,  and 
I  cannot  teil  how  many  more — all  old  patronesses  of 
mine,"  said  Miss,  Jean  with  a  slight  courtesy  that 
emphasized  her  pause. 

"But  oh,  mamma,  we  can*t  be  sent  away!  for  I 
vowed  to  Lord  John  I  would  have  a  gown,"  cried  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  "from"  she  glanced  at  Kirsteen 
with  a  little  alarm,  then  added  in  a  low  voice  with  a 
little  laugh,  "la  belle  couturiere/* 

"My  name  is  Brown,  madam,  and  not  Bell — ye 
have  perhaps  made  a  mistake,"  said  Miss  Jean,  grimly 
holding  her  ground. 

This  the  young  ladies  received  with  much  laughter 
and  fluttering  among  themselves,  as  an  excellent  joke; 
while  their  mother,  half  indignant,  half  disappointedf 
eyed  Miss  Jean  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  annihilate 
with  a  glance  the  presumptuous  seamstress.  But  the 
re/iisal  itself  was  such  a  tvew  and  startling  effect,  and 
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the  list  of  fashionable  names  was  so  overwhelming  that 
any  humiliation  seemed  better  than  failure.  And  Miss 
Jean  after  a  while  allowed  herseif  to  be  moUified. 
Kirsteen  on  her  part  left  the  room,  with  a  little  offended 
pride  mingled  with  some  mischievous  enjoyment.  "They 
shall  come  to  nie  with  petitions  not  with  Orders/'  she 
Said  to  herseif,  "before  all's  done." 

Miss  Jean  kept  a  grave  face  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  She  had  ended  by  accepting  with  apparent  re- 
luctance  and  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  executing 
it,  a  large  commission,  and  entering  very  readily  into 
her  new  role  had  received  the  enthusiastic  thanks  of 
her  new  customers  for  her  compliance  with  their  re- 
quest.  Miss  Jean  had  humour  enough  to  be  highly 
tickled  by  this  turning  of  the  tables,  as  well  as  practical 
good  sense  to  see  the  enormous  advantage  to  herseif  of 
assuming  such  a  position  should  she  be  strong  enough 
to  do  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  opened  up  grave 
questions  which  completely  occupied  her  mind.  Her 
business  had  grown  into  an  important  one  through  the 
best  and  simplest  agency,  by  means  of  good  work  and 
punctuality  and  the  other  virtues  that  specially  belong 
to  honest  trade,  and  rarely  fail  of  success  in  the  long 
run.  She  had  that  mingling  of  aristocratic  predilections 
and  democratic  impulses  which  belongs  to  her  race. 
An  old  family  which  was  poor,  a  gentle  lady  of  what 
she  called  real  nobility,  were  always  served  with  her 
best,  and  with  a  delicacy  about  payment  for  which 
nobody  gave  the  old  Scotswoman  credit — ^bwlaVv^w^^V^ 
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Speech  would  fire  her  blood  and  change  her  aspect 
even  from  the  most  admired  and  genuine  gentility — 
and  a  new  peeress,  much  more  a  city  lady,  were  sub- 
jects  for  lofty  politeness  and  veiled  disdain  and  princely 
bills.  Kirsteen's  Suggestion  had  therefore  fallen  into 
prepared  soil.  The  pride  of  Marg'ret's  sister,  though 
she  had  begun  her  life  as  a  lady's  maid,  was  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  Marg'ret's  young  mistress  who  had  the 
blood  of  all  the  Douglases  in  her  veins.  And  Miss 
Jean's  keen  practical  faculty  was  sharpened  by  much 
experience  and  in  her  limited  way  by  great  knowledge 
of  the  World.  She  had  now  a  problem  before  her  of 
more  importance  than  how  best  to  make  a  skirt  fall  or 
a  bodice  fit,  which  had  been  tili  now  the  chief  problems 
with  which  she  had  troubled  herseif. 

She  carried  a  grave  countenance  and  many  thoughts 
with  her  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Kirsteen, 
who  noted  this  serious  aspect  with  some  alarm,  made 
out  to  herseif  a  little  theory,  to  the  effect  that  Miss 
Jean  had  taken  serious  offence  and  would  not  suffer  the 
presence  of  an  interloper  who  drew  away  the  attention 
of  her  custoraers  from  herseif — yet  she  did  not  fully 
adopt  this  either,  in  consideration  of  the  great  generosity 
towards  her  and  unfailing  kindness  of  Miss  Jean.  But 
the  evening  brought  a  certain  suppressed  excitement  to 
both.  It  was  a  quiet  house  when  all  was  over  in  the 
establishraent, — the  workrooms  closed  and  dark,  the 
workwomen  all  dispersed  to  their  homes  or  asleep  in 
their  garrets, — in  which  the  mistress  of  the  househdd 
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and  her  young  guest  were  alone.  They  still  occupied 
this  relation  to  each  other,  Miss  Jean  treating  Kirsteen 
with  great  cereraony  as  an  honoured  stranger,  notwith- 
standing  that  her  distinguished  visitor  was  so  con- 
descending  as  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  her  work. 
When  supper  was  over  Miss  Jean  drew  her  chair  to- 
wards  the  window  which  was  open,  for  the  spring  by 
this  time  was  advanced  and  nearly  bursting  into 
Summer.  The  window  admitted  nothing  more  sweet 
than  the  faint  and  smoky  lamplight  of  the  streets  into 
the  room,  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  candles;  and 
though  Chapel  Street  was  always  quiet,  there  were 
vague  sounds  from  more  distant  streets,  roUing  of 
coaches  and  cries  of  the  Hnkboys,  which  were  scarcely 
musical.  Nevertheless  Miss  Jean  was  able  to  say  that 
the  evening  air  coming  in  was  sweet. 

"And  that  reminds  me,  Miss  Kirsteen,"  she  said, 
"that  ye  have  been  quite  a  long  time  in  London,  three 
months  and  more.  And  how  do  you  like  what  you 
have  Seen?" 

"I  like  it  very  well,"  said  Kirsteen.  "It  is  not 
like  the  Hielands;  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made. 
But  for  a  town  it  is  a  very  good  town — better  than 
Glasgow,  which  is  the  only  other  town  I  ever  saw." 

"Glasgow!"  said  Miss  Jean  with  disdain.  "Glasgow 
has  no  more  right  to  be  named  with  London  than  the 
big  lamp  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  which  burns  just  tons 
of  oil,  with  the  little  cruse  in  my  kitchen.     It's  oi 
the  points  on  which  the  Scots  are  Just  \^rj  fe 
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They  will  bring  forward  Edinburgh,  or  that  drookit  hole 
of  a  Glasgow,  as  if  they  were  fit  to  be  compared  with 
the  real  metropolis.  In  some  ways  the  Scots,  our 
country-folks,  have  more  sense  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
World,  but  in  others  they're  just  ridiculous.  I  hope  Fve 
sense  enough  to  see  both  sides,  their  virtues  and  their 
faults." 

Kirsteen  did  not  see  how  she  was  involved  in  this 
tirade,  and  consequently  made  no  reply. 

"But  that's  not  what  I  was  going  to  say,  Miss  Kir- 
steen. You  have  seen  all  about  us  now,  böth  the  house 
and  the  work  and  the  place.  And  ye  seem  to  have 
made  up  your  mind  that  whatever  is  said  to  you, 
whether  by  the  Duchess  or  the  Duke  or  myself,  ye  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  go  home." 

Kirsteen,  still  very  dubious  as  to  the  probable  issue 
of  these  reraarks,  looked  in  Miss  Jean's  face  with  a  smile 
and  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  I  will  not  say  but  what  I  think  you  very  well 
able  to  manage  your  own  affairs.  Miss  Kirsteen,  thät 
was  a  very  clever  thing  ye  did  to-day." 

"What  was  the  clever  thing?"  asked  Kirsteen  sur- 
prised. 

"Just  to  turn  those  leddies  over  in  that  prideful 
way  to  me,  as  if  they  were  not  good  enough  to  trouble 
our  heads  about.  My  word,"  cried  Miss  Jean  with  a 
laugh,  "but  ye  made  them  dight  their  eyne,  if  ye  will 
excuse  a  vulgär  phrase.  Fm  thinking  yon's  the  way  to 
deal  with  newcomers "  she  said  after  a  little  pause. 
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"Well,"  Said  Kirsteen,  "there  is  nobody  so  good  as 
you,  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  in  all  London.  And  it's  a 
favour  ye  do  them,  to  keep  on  and  take  all  the  trouble 
when  ye  have  no  need  for  it." 

"I  would  not  just  say  that — that  IVe  no  need — 
though  I  have  put  something  by.  And  I  would  not  say 
either  that  there  was  nobody  so  good.  IVe  been  good 
enough  in  my  day,  but  Fm  getting  old — or  at  least 
older,"  Said  Miss  Jean. 

"We're  all  older  to-day  than  we  were  yesterday," 
Said  Kirsteen  cheerfuUy. 

"Ay,  but  in  my  case  it's  more  than  that.  I  could 
never  have  Struck  out  yon  invention  of  yours  for  I^ady 
Chatty  with  the  silver  gauze — though  I  saw  it  was  just 
most  beautiful  when  ye  did  it.  And  what's  more,  I 
could  never  have  gotten  the  better  of  those  leddies  like 
you — I  See  it  all,  nobody  clearer.  Ye're  just  a  gentle- 
woman  ye  see,  Miss  Kirsteen,  and  that's  above  a  com- 
mon person,  whatever  anybody  may  say." 

"So  far  as  I  can  see  it  makes  very  little  difference," 
said  Kirsteen,  contradicting  however  the  assurance  in 
her  own  heart. 

"It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference;  it  gives  a 
freedom  in  treating  them  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  are 
my  superiors.  Well;  this  is  just  what  I  have  to  pro- 
pose.  Ye  will  not  go  home  whatever  anybody  may 
say.  And  ye  will  not  mairry,  though  I  hear  he's  just 
a  very  nice  gentleman.  And  ye  will  get  cleverer  and 
cleverer  every  day  as  ye  get  more  knov?\eÄgp  ol  ^^ 
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World.  It's  just  this,  Miss  Kirsteen;  that  you  and  me, 
we  should  enter  into  partnership  and  carry  on  the 
business  together.  And  I  think,"  said  Miss  Jean  with 
modest  confidence  and  a  triumphant  light  in  her  eyes, 
"that  between  us  we  could  just  face  the  world." 

"Into  partnership!"  cried  Kirsteen  in  astonishment 
"Say  nothing  hastily,  my  dear — ^just  go  to  your  bed 
upon  it  And  we  will  not  compromise  an  honoured 
name.  We'll  say  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Kirsteen — the 
English,  who  are  very  slow  at  the  uptake,  will  think  it's 
your  family  name,  and  that  will  compromise  nobody " 
Miss  Jean  said. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  exact  moment  at 
which  it  shall  be  found  out  by  the  members  of  a  family 
that  one  of  them  has  disappeared  and  gone  away.  It 
is  easy  to  account  for  temporary  absence:  to  think  that 
the  missing  one  has  walked  out  too  far,  has  been  de- 
tained  by  some  visit,  has  somehow  been  withdrawn 
unexpectedly  and  not  by  any  will  of  his,  from  home. 
Kirsteen  did  not  appear  at  break  fast;  there  were  a  few 
questions,  "Where  is  Kirsteen?"  "She  will  be  with  my 
mother."  Her  mother  on  the  other  hand  was  asking 
Jeanie  who  had  taken  up  her  breakfast,  "Where  is  Kir- 
steen?" "She  is  gone  out  for  a  walk — or  something/' 
said  Jeanie.     It  was  not  tili  after  the  second  meal,  at 
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which  there  was  no  sign  of  her,  that  anything  like  alarm 
was  excited.  "Where  is  Kirsteen?"  her  father  cried  in 
what  the  children  called  his  Bull  of  Bashan's  voice. 
"I  am  not  my  sister's  keeper — no  doubt  she's  just  away 
on  one  of  her  rovings,"  said  Mary,  whose  mind  however 
by  this  time  was  füll  of  curiosity.  She  had  been  early 
Struck  by  the  complete  disappearance  of  Kirsteen  and 
every  trace  of  her  from  about  the  place.  Neither  in 
the  glen,  nor  by  the  linn,  nor  in  the  garden,  was  there 
any  sign  of  her,  no  evidence  that  she  had  passed  by 
either  in  parlour  or  in  kitchen.  She  had  not  been  in 
her  mother's  room.  Mrs.  Douglas  had  already  asked 
for  more  than  a  dozen  times  where  was  Kirsteen? — 
requiring  her  for  a  hundred  things.  It  was  only  how- 
ever when  she  found  Margaret  anxiously  attempting  to 
do  Kirsteen's  special  business,  to  pick  up  the  lost 
stitches  in  Mrs.  Douglas's  knitting,  to  arrange  her  pil- 
lows  and  help  her  to  move  that  a  real  suspicion  <iarted 
through  Mary's  mind.  Could  Kirsteen  have  gone  away? 
and  could  Margaret  know  of  it?  On  being  interrogated 
the  boys  and  Jeanie  declared  that  neither  on  the  way 
to  school  nor  at  the  merchant's  which  they  had  passed 
on  their  return  home,  had  any  trace  of  her  been  seen. 
And  Mary  thought  that  Marg'ret's  eyes  were  heav}") 
that  she  looked  like  a  person  who  had  been  up  all 
night,  or  who  had  been  crying  a  great  deal,  and  ob- 
served,  which  was  more  extraordinary  still,  that  she 
alone  showed  no  curiosity  about  Kirsteen.  Had  all 
been  natural  it  was  she  who  would  have  b^^xi  xcio^X 
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easily  alarmed.  This  acute  Observation  helped  Mary 
to  the  füll  truth,  or  at  least  to  as  much  of  it  as  it  was 
possible  to  find  out.  "Where's  Kirsteen?"  she  said 
suddenly  in  Marg'ret's  ear,  Coming  down  upon  her  un- 
awares,  after  she  had  left  Mrs.  Douglas's  room. 

Margaret  was  drying  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  and 
the  sound  of  a  sob,  which  she  had  not  time  to  restrain, 
breathed  into  the  air  as  Mary  came  upon  her.  **0h, 
what  a  Start  ye  gave  me ! "  she  answered  as  soon  as  she 
could  recover  her  voice. 

"Where  is  Kirsteen?"  said  Mary  again.  "You  can- 
not  conceal  it  from  me, — where  is  she,  and  what  have 
ye  done  with  her?  I  will  not  teil  upon  you  if  you  will 
explain  it  to  me." 

"Kirsteen — what  is  all  this  stir  about  Kirsteen? 
She  will  just  have  gane  up  the  hill  or  down  the  linn, 
or  maybe  shell  have  gone  to  see  her  old  auntie  at  the 
toun."  Here  Margaret  betrayed  herseif  by  a  heave  of 
her  solid  Shoulders  that  showed  she  was  weepingi 
though  she  attempted  with  a  broken  laugh  to  conceal 
the  fact.  "It's  no  so  many — diversions — the  poorthiog 
has." 

"You  know  where  she  is,  Marg'ret  —  and  ye*vc 
helped  her  to  get  away." 

"Me!"  cried  Marg'ret,  with  convulsive  indignation; 
then  she  made  a  great  effort  to  recover  herseif.  "How 
should  I  ken  where  she  is?  Yes,  I  do  that!  She's  on 
her  way  home  no  doubt  over  the  hillside — or  down  the 
loch  Coming  back." 
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"You'U  perhaps  teil  me  then  what  you're  greetin' 
for?" 

"I  have  plenty  of  things  to  make  rae  greet," 
Margaret  said;  then  after  a  pause — "Who  said  I  was 
greetin'?  I  just  canna  be  fashed  with  endless  ques- 
tions,  and  the  haill  family  rantin'  and  ravin*.  Ye  can 
go  and  find  your  sister  for  yourself." 

"And  so  I  will — or  at  least  TU  satisfy  myself,"  said 
Mary  with  a  determination  which,  though  mild  and 
quiet,  was  not  less  assured  than  the  bold  resolutions  of 
Kirsteen.  She  went  softly  up  stairs  and  proceeded  to 
Visit  her  sister's  room,  where  her  keen  perceptions  soon 
showed  her  a  certain  amount  of  disarray.  "She  cannot 
have  two  gowns  on  her  back,  both  the  blue  and  the 
brown,"  said  Mary  to  herseif.  "She  would  never  put 
on  her  spencer  and  bonnet  to  go  out  on  the  hillside. 
She  would  not  have  taken  that  little  box  with  her  that 
she  keeps  her  treasures  in  and  that  aye  Stands  by  her 
bedside,  had  she  only  gone  to  see  Auntie  Eelen.  She's 
just  gone  away — and  there  is  an  end  of  it."  Mary 
stood  reflecting  for  some  time  after  she  came  to  this 
decision.  It  did  not  distress  her  for  the  moment,  but 
lit  a  spark  of  invention,  a  keener  light  than  usual  in 
her  mild  brown  eyes  that  never  had  been  füll  of  Hght 
like  Kirsteen's.  After  a  few  minutes  of  consideration, 
she  went  to  her  own  room  and  dressed  herseif  carefully 
to  go  out — carefully  but  not  too  well,  not  with  the 
Spencer,  the  Sunday  garment,  which  Kirsteen  had  taken. 
Mary  put  on  an  old  cloth  pelisse,  and  a  browa  botcftsN. 
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which  was  not  her  best  "I  am  not  going  on  a 
journey,  I  will  only  be  about  the  doors/*  she  said  to 
herseif. 

Marg'ret  was  Standing  outside  when  she  came  down 
stairs,  with  a  look  of  anxiety  on  her  face,  which  changed 
into  subdued  derision  when  Mary  appeared.  "Ye'll  be 
going  after  her?"  she  said.  "Well,  I  wish  ye  may 
find  her;  but  if  she's  gane,  as  ye  think,  she'll  have 
gotten  a  long  start." 

"Tm  going — to  put  some  things  right,"  said  Mary 
enigmatically.  The  consciousness  that  Marg'ret  stood 
and  watched  as  she  went  along  the  road  quickened 
her  senses,  and  confirmed  her  in  her  conviction.  It 
was  aftemoon,  and  the  wintry  sun  was  shining  red 
through  a  haze  of  frost  out  of  the  westem  sky.  It 
dazzled  her  with  its  long  level  lines  of  light  as  she 
walked  down  the  road.  There  would  be  a  moon  that 
night,  so  that  the  visitor  who  was  expected  at  Drum- 
carro  would  have  light  enough  to  ride  home  by,  how- 
ever  late  he  might  be;  yet  he  was  a  little  late,  and 
Mary  was  anxious  to  meet  him  at  some  distance  from 
the  house.  She  walked  very  quickly  for  about  half  a 
mile  towards  the  hamlet,  in  which  the  merchant's  shop 
stood  surrounded  by  three  or  four  cottages.  And  then 
she  perceived  in  the  distance  riding  over  the  little 
bridge  which  crossed  the  stream,  the  red  light  catching 
the  metal  buttons  of  his  riding-coat  and  the  silver  top 
of  his  whip,  the  trim  figure  of  Glendochart  coming  to- 
wards her.     At  such  a  distance  his  grey  hair  and  the 
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lines  of  his  face  were  of  course  quite  invisible,  and  he 
rode  like  a  young  man,  with  all  the  advantages  of  good 
horsemanship  and  a  fine  horse  to  set  oflf  his  well-formed 
figure.  Mary  slackened  her  pace  at  once.  She  looked 
at  him  with  a  little  sigh.  What  a  happy  windfall  would 
that  be  to  one,  which  to  another  was  a  hardship  and 
misfortune!  She  herseif  would  not  have  objected  at 
all  to  Glendochart's  age.  She  would  have  liked  him 
the  better  for  it,  as  likely  to  make  a  more  complaisant 
husband.  However,  it  was  not  to  her  that  he  had  come 
wooing,  but  to  Kirsteen,  with  whom  he  had  no  chance, 
so  troublesome  and  contrary  were  the  decisions  of  fate. 
Mary  gave  a  sigh  to  this  thought,  and  tumed  over 
in  her  mind  rapidly  the  purpose  with  which  she  had 
come  out  and  what  she  was  to  say.  She  decided  that 
even  if  Kirsteen  came  back,  which  was  not  probable, 
she  could  do  no  härm  by  warning  Glendochart.  It 
would  save  him  a  refusal  at  least,  it  would  let  him 
know  the  real  State  of  affairs.  She  walked  more  and 
more  slowly  as  the  horseman  advanced.  There  was  a 
comer  of  the  road  where  a  projecting  rock  formed  a 
sort  of  angle,  shutting  out  a  little  the  noise  of  the 
brawling  bum  and  making  a  natural  halting-place.  She 
contrived  that  she  should  meet  the  wayfarer  here.  Glen- 
dochart perceived  her  as  he  came  along  before  they 
actually  met.  She  appeared  just  beyond  the  corner, 
recognized  him,  paused  a  little,  and  then  waving  her 
hand  to  him  turned  back.  Nothing  could  be  more 
evident  than  that  she  had  something  to  say.     Whea  Iv** 

Kirsteen,  IL  \ 
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had  reached  the  comer  he  found  her  Standings  modest 
and  quiet,  within  the  shadow  of  the  rock. 

"I  hope  nothing's  wrong,  Miss  Mary,  at  the  house?" 
he  Said  hurriedly. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "that  is  as  may  be.  I  have  per- 
haps  done  a  bold  thing,  but  I  was  wanting  a  wc»d 
with  ye,  Glendochart,  before  you  go  on." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  cried  with  alarm.  Hc 
was  evidently  very  unwilling  to  be  detained.  "Your 
father  is  expecting  me,  Miss  Mary,"  he  said,  "and  I 
hope  your  sister " 

"It  is  just  about  Klirsteen,  Glendochart,  that  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you." 

"What  is  it?"  he  said.  "Is  she  ill? — has  anything 
happened?" 

"There  has  just  this  happened,"  said  Mary.  **I 
would  not  let  ye  have  a  trouble  or  a  shock  that  I  could 
spare  you — Kirsteen  has  left  her  home." 

"Left  her  home!"  His  ruddy  colour  disappeared 
in  a  moment;  he  threw  himself  oflf  his  horse.  "What 
do  you  mean?     I  do  not  understand  you!"  he  cried. 

"Glendochart,"  said  Mary  seriously,  "nobody  has 
told  me;  but  I  don't  think  you  were  meaning  to  make 
any  secret  of  it,  that  it  was  after  Kirsteen  you  werc 
Coming  to  our  house." 

The  elderly  lover  coloured  a  little.  "I  would  not 
hide  it  from  you  that  that  was  my  intention.  It  was 
her,"  he  said  with  a  Httle  apologetic  wave  of  his  hand, 
"that  I  saw  first  of  the  family,  and  upon  her  I  fixcd 
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my  fancy;  not  that  all  the  daughters  of  Drumcarro 
were  not  worthy  of  every  admiration." 

"Oh,  Glendochart,  ye  need  not  apologize.  Fancy 
is  free,  as  is  well  known.  I  saw  it  well  from  the  first, 
for  a  sister's  e)me  are  quick  to  observe;  but,  if  ye  will 
believe  me,  the  one  that  never  noticed  was  just  Kir- 
steen  herseif." 

"Not  possiblel"  said  the  wooer,  with  this  time  a 
little  flush  of  offence. 

"But  it  is  just  very  possible — her  mind  was  not 
set  on  anything  of  the  kind.  And  it  was  her  opinion 
that  just  friendship  and  kindness — for  all  the  family " 

"Did  she  bid  ye  teil  me  this?" 

"No,  no — she  said  nothing,  poor  thing.  If  she  had 
but  spoken  either  to  me,  that  could  have  explained  for 
her,  or  to  you  that  would  never  have  forced  her " 

"Forced  her!"  cried  the  old  beau,  who  had  always 
prided  himself  upon  the  fact  that  his  was  neither  the 
form  nor  the  eye, 

"Which  youthM  maidens  wont  to  fly." 

"Well,  I  know  that!"  said  Mary  with  fervour;  "and 
there  are  few  that  would  have  needed  any  fleeching,  if 
I  may  say  so.  But  I  reckon  that  she  just  heard  it 
from  my  father,  very  suddenly.  My  father  is  a  dour 
man,  Glendochart.  Whatever  ye  may  have  to  say  he 
will  never  hear  ye  speak.  He  will  listen  to  the  boys 
— whiles — but  to  us  never.  Just  you  must  do  this,  or 
you  must  do  that,  and  not  a  word  moxe " 
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'^Ehnmcarro/'  said  Glendochart,  now  foU  of  passion, 
"has  done  me  a  crael  wroog  in  putdng  my  sah  befbre 
any  lady  in  sudi  a  waj.  Your  sister  was  free  to  lia?e 
taken  it  or  left  it,  Miss  Mary.  Me  press  a  propositiQa 
that  was  not  acceptable! — not  for  all  the  wc»ld!" 

"I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  said  Mazy  with  feeling; 
'^but  my  father  is  a  dour  man,  and  he  would  say,  *Not 
a  Word!  just  take  the  offer  and  be  thankfiil.'  And  ut 
deed/'  said  Mary  diffidently,  ''in  most  cases  there 
wonld  be  little  difficulty,  but  Kirsteen  is  one  that  is 
very  much  set  upon  her  own  way." 

"She  had  but  to  say  so,"  cried  the  offended  suitor; 
''I  promise  she  would  have  had  no  more  trouUe 
with  me!" 

"Oh,  Glendochart,  do  not  be  angry — I  am  just  surc 
that  he  would  not  let  her  say  a  word.  She  has  not 
been  like  herseif  this  week  past  It  has  just  been  on 
her  mind  night  and  day.  And  at  last  she  has  taken  a 
despair,  seeing  no  way  of  getting  out  of  it — and  she 
has  gone  away." 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit,"  said  Glendochart,  "of  find- 
ing  myself  a  bugbear.  I  would  seem  to  cut  a  pretty 
figure  in  all  this — a  sort  of  old  Robin  Gray,"  he  said 
with  a  furious  laugh.  "I  am  sure  I  am  obUged  to  you 
all!  *With  tears  in  his  e'e,  said  Jenny,  for  their  sakc 
will  ye  marry  me?'  I  beg  to  say,  Miss  Mary,  that  this 
was  not  my  attitude  at  all." 

"Do  you  need  to  say  that  to  me,  Glendochart?* 
said  Mary  reproachfully.     "Oh,  no!  nor  even  to  poor 
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Kirsteen  either,  who  would  have  been  fain  to  hear 
every  word  ye  had  to  say — for  she  was  very  fond  of 
ye,  Glendochart" 

"It  is  a  Strange  way  of  showing  it,"  he  said,  but  he 
was  moUified  in  spite  of  himself. 

"As  we  all  were.  It  will  be  a  great  heart-break 
and  a  great  downfall  if  ye  come  no  more  to  the  house 
because  of  Kirsteen.  But  she  would  have  been  fain, 
fain  to  hear  whatever  ye  had  to  say,  if  it  had  not 
been " 

"What  hindered  her,  then?"  he  said. 

"It's  no  for  me  to  betray  her  secrets,"  said  Mary, 
**and  indeed  she  never  told  them  to  me,  for  she  was 
not  one  that  opened  her  heart.  But  there  is  Httle  that 
can  be  hidden  from  a  sister's  eye.  And  it  was  just 
this — there  was  one  before  ye,  Glendochart.  If  she 
had  Seen  you  first  I  am  very  sure  she  would  never 
have  thought  of  him — for  to  my  mind  there's  no  more  . 
comparison — but,  poor  thing,  she  had  given  her  word. 
Take  what  you  ofTered  her  and  be  manswom  to  the 
other  lad  was  all  that  was  before  her;  and  no  true  to 
you  either,  for  she  would  never  have  dared  to  teil 
you." 

Glendochart  was  still  much  offended  and  disturbed. 
He  had  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  was  now 
padng  about  the  road  within  the  comer  of  the  rock 
with  mingled  rage  and  pain.  But  he  was  moved  by 
the  soft  voice  and  pleading  accents  of  the  very  mild 
and  pleasing  intercessor,  whose  Suggestion  oi  Yvet  o^tl 
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superior  taste  was  put  in  with  so  much  gentle  insistence. 
Mary's  eyes,  which  were  cast  down  when  he  looked  at 
her,  but  raised  with  much  meaning  to  his  face  when 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  observing,  softened  his  mood  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"If  that  was  the  case,"  he  said,  "there  was  per- 
haps  an  excuse  for  her,  though  when  she  knew  it  was 
so  she  should  not  have  encouraged  and  drawn  on — an- 
other  man." 

It  was  Mary's  policy  to  give  a  very  charitable  repre- 
sentation  of  Kirsteen's  action,  and  it  was  also  quite 
congenial  to  her  feelings,  for  she  was  not  spiteful  nor 
maHcious,  notwithstanding  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  very 
sensible  thing  to  turn  her  sister's  failure  to  her  own 
advantage  if  that  could  be  done. 

"Glendochart,"  she  said,  "there's  some  things  in 
which  gentlemen  never  can  understand  the  heart  of  a 
girl.  She  had  no  thought  of  encouraging  and  drawing 
on.  That  never  came  into  her  head.  She  liked  you 
well,  and  she  thought  no  härm  in  showing  it." 

"Because,"  cried  Glendochart,  with  mingled  oflfence 
and  emotion,  "she  thought  I  was  an  old  man,  and  out 
of  the  question.     That  is  easy  to  see " 

"It  was  not  that,"  said  Mary  softly.  "She  saw  that 
you  were  kind  to  all  of  us — every  one.  Perhaps  she 
may  have  thought  that  you  had — other  intentions.  And 
oh,"  said  the  gentle  girl,  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  "it 
made  such  a  difference  to  us  all!  It's  been  so  light- 
some  and  so  heartsome,  Glendochart,  to  see  ye  always 
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Coming.  There  is  little  diversion  at  Drumcarro.  My 
father  is  a  very  dour  man,  wrapped  up  in  the  boys, 
and  my  mother,  she  is  always  aiKng,  poor  body;  and 
we  see  nobody;  and  to  have  you  Coming  just  like  sun- 
shine,  with  a  smile  to  one  and  a  kind  word  to  another, 
and  thinking  no  shame  to  be  pleasant  even  to  me — 
that  ye  thought  nothing  of — or  little  Jeanie,  that  is 
but  a  baim." 

Glendochart  was  very  much  touched.  He  took 
Mary's  band  in  both  bis.  "Do  not  say  that  I  thought 
nothing  of  you,  for  that  would  be  far  from  the  case; 
and  how  am  I  to  thank  you  now  for  taking  so  much 
thought  for  me?  You  have  just  behaved  like  an  angel 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  both  to  me  and  to  her." 

"Oh,  Glendochart,  not  that!  But  just  what  I  could 
do  in  the  way  of  kindness,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  that  Glendochart 
tumed  and  rode  home,  very  füll  of  wrath  and  dis- 
appointment,  yet  soothed  in  bis  amour- propre  by  the 
kind  expedient  of  the  angehe  girl,  who  retumed  to 
Drumcarro  very  demurely  with  the  consciousness  that 
her  time  and  exertions  had  not  been  lost.  She  had 
indeed  dedded  perhaps  too  summarily  that  Kirsteen's 
disappearance  was  a  permanent  one;  but  as  the  day 
crept  on,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  liet  i^\>Mii> 
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the  temporary  qualm    which    had    come    over  Marjr's 
mind  dispersed  again.      She    had    the    satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  her  father  was  very  much  disturbed  by  the 
non-appearance  of  Glendochart.     He  came  out  of  his 
den  from  time  to  time,  and  took  a  tum  round  the 
house  and  stood  out  at  the  gate  straining  his  eyes  along 
the  road.     "Is  it  Elirsteen  ye  are  looking  for,  father?" 
Mary  said.    Drumcarro  asked  with  a  fierce  exdamation 
what  he  was  caring  about  Elirsteen.     Let  her  go  to 
the  devil  if  she  liked.     What  he  was  looking  for  was 
quite  a  difFerent  person.      "But  maybe,"   said  Mary, 
"the  other  person  will  not  be  Coming  if  Kirsteen  is  not 
here."    Her  father  asked  fiercely,  what  she  knew  about 
it?     But  he  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  remark, 
for  he  went  up  and  down  stairs  and  out  to  the  side  of 
the  linn,  shouting  for  Kirsteen  in  a  way  that  filled  all 
the  echoes.     "Where  is  Kirsteen  all  this  day,  and  why 
cannot  she  come  when  her  father  is  cr)dng  on  her? 
He  will  just  bring  down  the  house,"  Mrs.  Douglas  had 
said,  putting  her  hands  upon  her  ears.     "She  might 
maybe  have  a  headache,  and  be  lying  down  upon  her 
bed,"  said  little  Jeanie,  to  whom  a  similar  experience 
had  once  occurred,  and  who  had  feit  the  importance  it 
gave  her. 

The  anxieties  of  the  family  were  soothed  by  this 
and  other  suggestions  until  the  early  wintry  night  feil 
and  it  was  discovered  that  nobody  had  seen  her,  or 
knew  anything  about  her.  Marg'ret  in  her  kitchen  had 
been  in  an  intense  suppressed  State  of  excitement  all 
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day,  but  it  had  not  been  discovered  by  any  one  save 
the  astxite  Mary  that  she  showed  no  curiosity  about 
Kirsteen,  and  asked  no  questions.  When  it  came  to 
be  bedtime  the  whole  household  was  disturbed.  The 
boys  had  gone  out  over  the  hill,  and  towards  the  mer- 
chant's  along  the  road  to  see  if  any  trace  could  be 
found  of  her,  while  Jeanie  stood  under  the  birch-trees 
— now  denuded  of  all  their  yellow  leaves — outside, 
looking  out  through  the  dark  with  all  that  sense  of 
desolation  and  mystery  which  is  in  the  idea  of  night 
to  the  mind  of  a  child.  Jeanie  stood  very  quiet,  crying 
to  herseif,  but  thinking  she  heard  footsteps  and  all 
kinds  of  mysterious  movements  about  her,  and  fuUy 
making  up  her  mind  to  see  Kirsteen  carried  home, 
murdered  or  dead  of  cold  and  exposure,  or  something 
eise  that  was  equally  terrible  and  hopeless;  and  though 
she  would  have  been  overjoyed,  yet  she  would  also 
have  been  a  little  disappointed  had  she  seen  Kirsteen 
walk  in  with  no  härm  or  injury,  which  was  also  more 
er  less  the  frame  of  mind  of  Jock  and  Jamie,  who 
fully  expected  to  stumble  over  their  sister  among  the 
withered  bracken,  or  to  see  her  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  road. 

There  was  however  a  moment  of  mute  despair 
when  they  all  came  back  and  looked  at  each  other  for 
an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  Then  the  children 
burst  out  crying  one  after  the  other,  the  boys  resisting 
the  impulse  tili  nature  was  too  strong  for  them,  and 
produdng  a  louder  and  more  abrupt  explo?»\oiv  Ixoxcl 
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the  fact  of  the  attempted  restraint.  Their  father  stood 
looking  round  upon  them  all,  his  fierce  eyes  blazing, 
looking  for  some  way  of  venting  the  rage  that  was  in 
him.  The  lass  disappeared,  confound  her!  And  Glen- 
dochart  drawing  back,  the  devil  flee  away  with  him! 
Dnimcarro  was  indeed  in  evil  case.  When  Jock,  who 
was  the  last  to  give  way,  burst  out  without  a  moment's 
notice  into  a  violent  boo-hoo,  his  father  caught  him 
suddenly  a  box  on  the  ear  which  sent  him  spinning 
across  the  room.  "Haud  your  confounded  tongue,  can't 
ye — and  no  wake  your  mother."  "Eh,  my  poor  laddie! 
Ye  need  not  punish  him  for  me,  for  here  I  am,  and 
what  is  the  matter  with  everybody?"  said  the  weak 
voice  of  Mrs.  Douglas  at  the  door.  She  had  been  left 
alone  during  all  this  excitement,  and  her  repeated  calls 
had  brought  nobody.  So  that  querulous,  displeased, 
and  füll  of  complaining,  unable  to  bear  the  silence  and 
the  want  of  information,  the  poor  soul  had  wrapped 
herseif  in  the  first  garments  she  could  find,  and  tottered 
down  stairs.  She  appeared  a  curious  mass  of  red 
flannel,  chintz,  and  tartan,  one  wrapped  over  the  other. 
"What  is  the  matter?"  she  said,  looking  eagerly  round 
upon  the  troubled  family.  "Oh,  mother,"  cried  little 
Jeanie  weeping,  running  to  her  and  hiding  her  face 
and  her  tears  in  one  of  these  confused  wrappings. 
"Kirsteen  has  gone  away.  She's  run  away,"  said  Jeanie, 
afraid  not  to  be  believed — and  then  the  commotioa 
was  increased  by  a  wail  from  the  mother,  who  sank  in 
a  State  of  coUapse  into  her  large  chair,  and  by  the 
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rush  of  Margaret  from  the  kitchen,  who  perceiving  what 
had  happened  flew  to  give  the  necessary  help.  "Could 
you  not  all  hold  your  tongues,  and  let  her  get  her 
night's  rest  in  peace?"  Marg'ret  cried.  The  scene  was 
dismal  enough,  and  yet  had  thus  a  nide  comedy  mingled 
with  its  real  pain.  Dnimcarro  stalked  away  when  this 
climax  of  confusion  was  reached.  "I  was  a  fool  ever 
to  mind  one  of  them,"  he  said.  "Ye  little  whinging 
deevil,  get  out  o*  my  way.  You're  no  better  than  a 
lassie  yourself." 

Mary  had  done  her  best  to  save  the  story  from 
becoming  public  by  waming  the  expectant  suitor,  who 
on  his  side  had  thought  himself  safely  out  of  the 
ridicule  of  it  by  his  quick  withdrawal.  But  the  voices 
of  the  servants  and  the  children  were  not  to  be  silenced. 
"Have  ye  heard  the  news?"  said  Duncan  the  Carter  at 
the  toll-bar.  "The  maister  up  at  the  house  is  neither 
to  haud  nor  to  bind.  Our  Kirsteen  has  ta'en  her  fit 
in  her  hand  and  run  away,  the  Lord  kens  where,  for 
fear  he  would  mairry  her  against  her  will  to  auld  Glen- 
dochart"  "Eh,  do  ye  ken  what's  happened?"  said 
Marg'ret's  help  in  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  she  could 
find  an  excuse  to  run  to  the  merchant's.  "Miss  Kir- 
steen, she's  afF  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  mistress 
near  deed  with  trouble,  and  Margaret  raging  just  like  a 
sauvage  beast."  The  boys  whispered  it  to  their  mates 
at  school  with  a  certain  sense  of  distinction,  as  of  people 
to  whom  something  out  of  the  common  had  happened, 
and  Jeanie  who  had  no  one  eise  to  commumc^XÄ  ^^ 
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wonderful  fact  to,  told  the  littie  girl  that  brought  tbc 
letters,  by  whom  it  was  published  far  and  near.  Miss 
Eelen  heard  it  the  next  moming  by  means  of  Jock, 
who  rode  the  pony  over  almost  before  daylight  to 
inquire  if  his  sister  had  been  seen  there.  "Indeed  she 
might  have  been  too  proud  to  have  had  the  offer  of 
Glendochart,"  the  old  lady  said.  "He  should  just  takc 
Mary  instead."  "He  will  maybe  think  that's  not  the 
same  thing,"  said  Mr.  Pyper,  the  minister,  who  went 
over  to  the  town  in  his  gig  soon  after  about  somc 
Presbytery  business,  and  to  hear  what  people  were  say- 
ing.  "Well  it  will  be  very  near  the  same  thing,"  Miss 
Eelen  said. 

This  was  how  it  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  and  all  the  best  society  in  the  county, 
who  were  immensely  entertained,  and  told  a  himdred 
stories  about  the  gallant  wooer  whose  attempt  at  court- 
ship  had  been  so  disastrous.  He  went  away  himsdf 
the  next  day,  sending  a  letter  to  Drumcarro  to  say 
that  he  had  heard  that  his  suit  was  disagreeable  to  the 
young  lady,  and  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
press  it  after  he  knew  this  fact;  but  that  he  hoped  on 
his  retum  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Douglas. and  the 
young  ladies.  Drumcarro  was  not  to  be  spoken  to  by 
any  member  of  his  family  after  this  happened  for 
several  days.  Had  he  met  with  the  gallant  old  gentle- 
man  who  had  thus,  in  his  own  opinion,  retired  so 
gracefuUy,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  trim  Glendochait 
might  have  found  his  martial  science  of  but  littie  avail 
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against  "the  auld  slave-driver's"  brutal  energy  and 
strength.  But  after  a  while  Mr.  Douglas  calmed  down. 
He  flung  Kirsteen's  littie  possessions  out  of  doors,  and 
swore  with  many  oaths  that  whoever  named  that  hizzy's 
name  again  should  leave  bis  -house  on  the  moment. 
But  when  Glendochart,  coming  back  in  the  spring, 
came  out  formally  to  pay  a  visit  at  Drumcarro,  bring- 
ing  boxes  of  French  chocolate  and  other  tokens  of  his 
residence  abroad,  the  laird,  though  he  gave  him  the 
briefest  salutation,  did  not  knock  him  down,  which  was 
what  the  family  feared.  And  by  dint  of  a  diplomacy 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  ambassador, 
Mary  continued  so  to  dose  her  mother's  mouth  that 
no  reference  should  be  made  to  the  past.  Mrs.  Douglas 
was  too  much  afraid  of  her  husband  to  introduce 
Kirsteen's  name,  but  she  was  ready  with  a  hundred 
littie  allusions.  "Ah,  Glendochart,  when  ye  were  here 
last!  That  was  before  our  last  misfortune.  I  will 
never  be  so  well  again  as  I  was  in  those  days,  when  I 
had  one  by  me  that  never  forgot  her  mother."  She 
would  have  sympathized  with  him  and  claimed  his 
S3mipathy  in  this  furtive  way  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival.  But  Mary  had  taken  by  this  time  very  much 
the  Upper  hand  and  brought  her  mother  into  great 
subjection.  "Ye  will  just  drive  him  away  if  ye  say  a 
word."  "I  am  sure,"  Mrs.  Douglas  said  weeping,  "her 
name  never  crosses  my  Ups."  "But  what  does  that 
matter  when  you  are  just  füll  of  allusions  and  talk  of 
her  that's  away."    "Alas!  there  is  another  \iva\.\  tol\^|d\. 
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be  meaning,"  said  the  poor  mother;  "two  of  them, 
bonny  lassies  as  ever  lived,  and  one  with  weans  of  her 
own  that  I  will  never  see."  "Oh,  mother,  why  should 
ye  make  such  a  work  about  them  that  never  think  of 
you?  They  would  have  bided  at  home  if  their  hearts 
had  been  here.  But  it's  a  grand  thing  for  the  boys 
and  Jeanie,"  said  the  astute  eider  sister,  "that  Glen- 
dochart  should  come  back.  It  sets  us  right  with  the 
World,  and  see  the  things  he's  always  bringing  them." 
"Mainy  sweeties  are  not  good  for  children,  though  thae 
chocolate  ones  are  maybe  wholesome  enough,"  said 
Mrs.  Douglas.  "And  what  does  he  ever  do  for  them 
but  bring  them  sweeties?"  "Mother,  it's  just  educa- 
tion  for  them  to  hear  such  a  man  speak,"  cried  Maiy, 
which  silenced  Mrs.  Douglas  at  the  end. 

Mary  apparently  feit  the  füll  force  of  what  she 
Said.  She  üstened  to  him  devoutly;  she  persuaded 
him  to  talk  with  little  murmurs  of  pleasure.  "Eh,  ifs 
just  as  good  as  a  book  to  hear  ye,  Glendochart" — and 
other  such  ascriptions  of  praise.  Few  men  are  quite 
superior  to  this  kind  of  flattery,  and  one  who  has 
been  slighted  in  another  quarter  and  has  feit  the  ab- 
sence  of  any  just  appreciation  of  his  deserts,  is  morc 
than  usually  open  to  it.  Glendochart  feil  into  his  old 
habit  of  frequent  visits  to  Drumcarro,  and  he  was 
pleased  by  the  universal  interest  in  him — the  deligfat 
of  the  young  ones,  and  the  gentle  devotion  of  Mary. 
A  soft  regret,  a  tender  respect  was  in  her  tone.  The 
ODly  time  in  which  she  ever  displayed  a  consdousness 
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of  the  past  was  when  she  thanked  him  with  almost 
tears  in  her  eyes  for  Coming:  "Which  we  could  never 
have  expected."  It  was  not,  however,  until  a  day  in 
spring,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  beauty  of  the 
country  was  awakening,  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
completely  subjugated.  The  linn  was  subdued  from 
the  volume  of  its  wintry  torrent,  but  was  roaring  over 
the  rocks  still  with  the  fulness  of  spring  showers  one 
bright  aftemoon  when  he  met  Mary  on  the  road  taking 
a  walk,  as  she  said.  They  retumed,  without  any  in- 
tention  passing  the  house  and  continuing  their  walk 
unconsciously,  drawn  on  by  the  tumult  of  the  stream. 
Glendochart  stood  at  the  head  of  the  httle  glen,  and 
looked  down  the  ravine  with  many  thoughts.  Mary 
had  drawn  aside  from  its  edge.  "I  cannot  go  down 
that  dreadful  way.  It  makes  me  giddy,"  said  Mary. 
"I  never  liked  that  steep  bank;  the  others  run  up  and 
down  just  like  goats — but  not  me !  If  ye  will  excuse 
my  weakness,  Glendochart,  and  go  a  little  round  by  the 
road,  we'll  come  out  at  the  foot  just  the  same." 

Now  it  had  been  with  a  rush  of  recoUection  that 
Glendochart  had  come  to  the  Hnn  side.  He  remem- 
bered  well  how  Kirsteen  had  rushed  on  before  him 
as  airy  as  a  feather,  trying  the  stones  with  her  Hght 
weight,  to  find  which  was  most  steady,  hke  a  bird 
alighting  upon  them,  putting  out  her  band  to  help  him 
— she  the  young  lady  who  ought  to  have  been  in- 
debted  to  him  for  help.  And  he  remembered  the  sHp 
he  had  made   and  his  fall,  and  the  trem\>\^  m  V^^x 
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voice  which  he  had   feared  meant  laughter,   and  the 
efFort  he  had  made  to  look  as  if  a  tumble  on  the  wet 
sod  was  nothing,  a  thing  he  did  not  mind.     Mary  had 
far  more  sense  to  go  round  by  the  road.    He  feit  him- 
seif  in  so  much  better  a  position  agreeing  with  her  that 
it  was  too  steep  for  a  lady,  and  gallantly  guiding  her 
round  the  safer  way.     It  was  a  soft  evening  with  no 
wind,  and  a  delightful  spring  sky  füll  of  brightness  and 
hope.    In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  tums 
to  thoughts  of  love,   and  the  fancy  of  an  old  young 
gentleman  who  has  been  led  to  think  of  these  matteis 
and  then  has  been  cruelly  disappointed,  is  if  anything 
more  easily  awakened.      Glendochart    gave   Mary  bis 
arm  to  help  her  along  the  gentler  round  of  the  road, 
and  his  mouth  was  opened  and  he  spoke. 

"Miss  Mary,"  he  said,  "ye  were  very  kind  a  few 
months  back  in  a  matter  which  we  need  not  now  enter 
into.  I  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  the 
waming  ye  gave  me.  And  ye  have  been  more  than 
kind  since  I  came  home.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasuie 
to  come  to  Drumcarro,  though  I  did  it  at  first  mostly 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  But  to  see  you  gave  it  a 
charm." 

"Oh,  Glendochart,  you  are  very  kind  to  say  so^" 
Said  Mary.  "We  just  all  of  us  have  a  debt  to  you  that 
we  can  never  repay." 

"Not  a  word  about  debt,  or  I  would  soon  be  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  balance.     It  has  been  a  great 
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part  of  the  pleasure  of  my  life  to  come — but  now  I 
will  have  to  be  thinking  whether  I  should  come  again." 

"Oh,  Glendochart!  and  wherefore  so?"  cried  Mary 
with  alarm  in  her  eyes. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  Highland  gentle- 
man,  "I  am  getting  an  old  man — I  was  mangrown  (and 
perhaps  a  trifle  more)  before  ye  were  bom." 

She  had  said  "Oh,  no!"  sofUy  while  he  was  speak^ 
ing,  with  a  gentle  pressure  upon  his  arm — and  now 
when  he  paused  she  lifted  her  dove's  eyes  and  said, 
"What  does  that  matter?"  in  tones  as  soft  as  the  wood- 
pigeon's  coo. 

"You  must  understand  me,"  he  said,  "which  I  am 
afiraid  was  more  than  your  sister,  poor  thing,  Qver  did 
— I  have  been  experiencing  a  great  change  of  feeling. 
She  was  a  bright  young  creature  füll  of  pretty  ways — 
and  I  was  just  beguiled — the  like  of  that  may  blind  a 
man  for  a  time,  but  when  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  more  excellent  way — that  he  had  not 
observed  before — " 

"It  is  true,"  said  Mary  in  a  faltering  voice;  "my 
poor  Kirsteen  had  a  great  deal  of  the  child  in  her. 
And  it  would  not  be  my  part  to  be  affronted  if  ye  had 
seen  another  that  was  maybe  better  adapted  to  make 
you  happy.  Oh,  nol  it  would  be  ill  my  part — though 
I  might  regret." 

"Ye  have  no  guess,"  said  Glendochart  with  a 
tender  touch  of  the  hand  that  düng  to  his  arm,  "who 
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that   other   is,   who   is   the   Gcly   person  I   will  ever 
think  of?" 

^No,"  Said  Mary  with  a  sigh.  Tm  not  sme  Üat 
I  want  to  hear — but  that's  a  poor  sezitiment  and  i 
shall  not  be  enconraged  by  me.  On  the  contraiyi 
will  not  be  my  fault  if  that  lady — who  will  have  i 
happy  lot,  I  am  sure  —  does  not  find  kind  fiiendi 
here." 

'4f  she  does  not  it  will  be  most  unnatural,"  ssÜ 
Glendochart,  '^for  the  person  I  am  meaning  is  JQ^ 
yourself  and  no  other.  And  if  ye  think  she  will  hxit 
a  happy  lot — my  dear,  take  it — for  it  will  never  bc 
offered  to  any  woman  but  you." 

"  Oh,  Glendochart ! "  said  Mary  casting  down  her  cyci 

It  was  very  diflferent  from  his  wooing  of  Kirsteen 
and  in  many  ways  much  more  satisfactory — for  ftt 
from  running  away  in  horror  of  his  suit,  which  is  i 
thing  to  pique  the  pride  of  any  man,  Mary  was  ufr 
feignedly  proud  of  having  won  the  prize  which  she 
had  at  once  feit,  failing  Kirsteen,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  keep  in  the  family.  She  saved  her  old  lovff 
every  trouble.  She  would  not  have  him  go  to  her 
father,  which  was  what  he  proposed  with  great  spiA 
to  do  at  once.  "No,"  she  said,  "it  is  me  that  must 
teil  him.  My  father  is  a  stränge  man;  he  is  little  used 
to  the  like  of  you;  but  I  know  all  his  ways.  And  I 
will  teil  him;  for  ye  must  mind,  Glendochart,  if 
ye  mairry  me  that  I  will  not  have  ye  taigled  with 
all  my  family.     The  boys  and  little  Jeanie  now  and 
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then  if  ye  please  for  a  short  visit,  or  my  mother  for  a 
change  of  air,  but  just  at  your  pleasure,  and  not  like 
a  thing  you're  obliged  to  do.  I  will  take  that  into  my 
own  hand.     Ye  can  leave  it  all  to  me." 

Glendochart  rode  away  that  night  with  great  satis- 
faction  in  his  mind.  He  feit  that  he  had  wiped  out 
his  reproach;  after  having  failed  to  many  Kirsteen  it 
was  a  necessity  to  vindicate  himself  by  marrying  some- 
body — and  he  particularly  feit  (after  the  consola- 
tion  that  had  been  drawn  from  Mary's  gentle  Speeches 
and  ways)  that  to  marry  out  of  this  very  house  where 
he  had  been  slighted  would  be  the  most  complete 
vindication.  And  he  was  delighted  with  his  second 
choice;  her  good  taste,  her  good  sense,  her  clear  per- 
ception  of  all  that  was  necessary,  filled  him  with  satis- 
faction  and  content.  He  rode  away  with  something 
of  the  ardour  of  a  young  man  joined  to  the  more 
reasonable  satisfaction  of  an  old  one,  in  the  con- 
sdousness  of  having  secured  the  most  devoted  of 
housekeepers,  a  lady  who  would  "look  well  at  his  table- 
head,"  who  would  take  care  of  his  interests  and  would 
not  even  allow  him  to  be  taigled  with  her  family.  He 
kissed  his  hand  to  his  bonny  Mary,  and  his  soul  was 
filled  with  delightful  anticipations.  There  was  no 
doubt  she  was  a  bonny  creature,  far  more  correct  and 
satisfactory  than  that  gilpie  Kirsteen  with  her  red  hair. 
Glendochart  was  thus  guilty  of  the  vulgär  unfaithfulness 
of  disparaging  his  own  ideal — but  it  is  a  sin  less 
heinous  in  an  old  lover  than  in  a  young  one — iot  Vcw 
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many  Ideals  must  not  the  old  gentleman  have  lived 
through? 

Mary  walked  in  straight  to  her  father's  door — who 
took  as  little  notice  of  Glendochart  as  possible  in  these 
days.  He  was  sitting  with  a  map  of  the  old  Douglas 
property  before  him,  painfully  ruminating  whether  he 
could  anyhow  squeeze  out  of  the  family  living  enough 
to  buy  a  comer  of  land  that  was  in  the  market;  and 
wondering,  with  a  sort  of  forlom  fury,  whether  Sandy 
or  even  Sand/s  son,  might  be  able  to  gather  all  that 
land  back  again  to  the  Douglas  name.  This  was  his 
ideal;  all  others,  such  as  love,  or  affection,  or  the  ties 
of  human  fellowship  having  died  out  of  his  mind  long 
ago,  if  they  had  ever  occupied  any  place  there.  He 
looked  up  angrily  as  Mary  came  in.  What  could  she 
want,  the  useless  woman-creature  that  was  good  for  no- 
thing, never  could  bring  a  penny  into  the  house,  but 
only  take  out  of  it  as  long  as  she  should  Uve? 

"Well!  what  are  you  wanting  now?"  he  said 
sharply. 

"I  am  wanting  to  speak  to  you,"  Mary  said. 

"A  fool  would  understand  that,  since  ye've  come 
here;  which  is  a  place  where  there's  no  room  for 
weemen.  Speak  out  what  youVe  got  to  say,  and  leave 
me  quiet,  which  is  all  I  desire  from  ye." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Mary  sweetly,  "that  I  will  have 
to  give  ye  a  little  trouble,  father;  though  it  will  save 
you  a  Rood  deal  of  fash  later/' 
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"Give  me  trouble  is  what  you  do  night  and  day. 
Save  me  fash  is  what  Fve  never  known." 

"It  will  be  so  now,"  said  Mary,  "for  to  provide  for 
your  daughters  would  be  a  great  fash  to  you,  and  one 
that  would  go  sore  against  the  grain.  So  you  should 
be  glad,  father,  however  little  ye  think  of  us,  when  we 
can  provide  for  ourselves." 

"How  are  ye  going  to  do  that?"  said  Drumcarro 
derisively.  "No  man  will  have  ye.  Fm  sick  of  the 
very  name  of  ye,"  he  said;  "I  wish  there  was  not  a 
woman  in  the  house." 

"Well,"  said  Mary,  with  imperturbable  good  temper, 
"ye  will  soon  be  quit  of  one.  For  Fm  going  to  be 
marriet,  and  Fve  come  to  teil  you." 

"To  be  marriet!  I  don't  believe  it;  there's  no  man 
will  look  at  ye,"  said  the  indignant  father. 

"It  is  true  we  never  see  any  men,"  said  Mary; 
"but  one  is  enough,  when  ye  can  make  up  your  mind 
to  him.  Father,  we  would  like  to  name  an  early  day, 
seeing  that  he  has  been  disappointed  already,  and  that 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  It  is  Glendochart  I  am  intend- 
ing  to  marry,"  she  said  demurely,  looking  him  in  the  face. 

"Glendochart!"  he  got  up  from  his  chair  and  swore 
a  large  round  oath.  "That  hizzy's  leavings!"  he  said. 
"Have  ye  no  pride?" 

"I  will  have  a  great  deal  of  pride  when  Fm  settled 
in  my  own  house,"  replied  Mary.  "He  will  be  here 
to-morrow  to  settle  everything;  but  I  thought  I  would 
just  teil  you  to-night.     And  I  hope,  fathei "  ^\\ft  ^^^^^ 
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with  great  gravity,  "that  seeing  Fm  here  to  protect  him 
you  will  keep  a  dvil  tongue  in  your  head." 


CHAPTER   V. 

These  events  were  communicated  by  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  firm  of  Misses  Brown  and  KirsteeDi 
Dressmakers  to  her  Majesty,  Chapel  Street,  Mayfair.  The 
medium  of  communication  was  Marg'ret,  whose  letters  to 
her  sister  had  become,  to  the  vast  enlightenment  of  the  only 
member  of  the  Drumcarro  household  who  was  qualified 
to  collect  circumstantial  evidence,  suspidously  frequent 
Mary,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  not  much  time  to  give 
to  correspondence,  while  the  facts  lately  recorded  were 
going  on;  but  when  all  was  settled  she  slipped  into 
Marg'ret's  hand  a  letter  containing  the  important  news. 
"I  am  not  asking  where  she  is — I  am  thinking  that 
through  your  sister,  Miss  Jean,  in  London,  ye  might 
possibly  find  a  means  of  getting  it  to  Kirsteen's  hand." 

"It's  an  awfu'  expense  for  postage,  and  a  double 
letter.  I  will  just  be  ruined,"  said  Margaret;  "and  my 
sister  Jean  might  not  ken  anything  about  the  address." 

"You  could  always  try,"  said  Mary  derisively. 

"That's  true,  I  might  try — for  she's  a  very  know- 
ledgeable  person,  my  sister  Jean;  but  that  will  make  a 
double  letter — and  how  is  the  like  of  me  to  get  a  frank 
or  any  easement?" 
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"I  will  ask  Glendochart — for  he  has  plenty  of 
friends  in  the  Parliament  houses." 

"I  will  have  none  from  Glendochart!  The  Lord  be 
praised,  I  have  still  a  Shilling  in  my  pouch  to  wäre 
upon  my  friends." 

"Ye  are  just  a  jealous  woman  for  your  friends" 
Said  Mary  with  a  laugh  of  triumph. 

''Maybe  I  am  that  and  maybe  I  am  not  I  would 
neither  wile  away  my  sister's  jo  nor  tak  what  anither's 
left,"  cried  Marg'ret  with  mireasonable  indignation. 
But  Mary  tumed  away  with  a  demure  smile.  She  had 
no  such  ridiculous  prejudices.  And  perhaps  it  will  be 
best  to  give  in  füll  her  letter  to  Kirsteen  explaining 
how  everything  came  about 

"Dear  Christina, — I  am  writing  you  a  letter  on 
the  risk  of  perhaps  not  finding  you;  but  I  have  the 
less  fear  of  that  that  I  have  always  been  consdous 
Marg'ret  Brown  knew  very  well  at  the  time  where  you 
were  to  be  found.  And  the  letters  she  gets  and  sends 
away  have  just  been  ridiculous.  I  would  say  one  in  a 
fortnight,  never  less.  It  Stands  to  reason  that  it  would 
not  be  her  sister  Jean  she  was  writing  to  so  often.  So 
I  made  sure  you  were  for  something  in  it.  And  there- 
fore  it  is  with  no  little  confidence  that  I  send  this.  If 
ye  do  not  receive  it,  you  will  not  be  able  to  blame  me, 
for  I  will  have  done  everything  I  could. 

"And  I  have  a  great  deal  to  teil  you,  and  in  pi 
ticular  about  Mr.  Henry  Campbell  of  Glendochart»  ^ 
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was  abroad  for  his  health  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  afterwards  took  up  his  old  practice  of  visiting  at 
Drumcarro,  which  was,  you  know,  very  well  liked  by 
every  person :  for  he  was  very  kind  to  the  children,  and 
brought  them  beautiful  boxes  of  fine  sweeties  mäde  of 
chocolate  from  Paris,  which  they  consumed  from  mom- 
ing  tili  night,  my  mother  being  always  afraid  it  would 
put  their  stomachs  out  of  Order;  but  no  härm  foUowed. 
Now  you  know,  Christina,  that  in  former  times  when  you 
were  at  home  it  was  commonly  believed  by  all  the  family 
that  Glendochart  was  Coming  for  you.  But  it  would 
appear  that  this  had  been  a  mistake.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
his  fancy  was  not  fixed  then  between  us  two,  being 
sisters  and  about  the  same  age,  which  I  am  told  is  a 
thing  that  sometimes  happens.  But  anyhow  the  other 
day  him  and  me  being  on  the  road  down  to  the  linn 
— not  that  awful  steep  road  that  you  were  always  trying 
to  break  your  own  neck  and  other  folks'  upon,  but  the 
road  round  that  goes  by  the  side  of  the  hill — he  began 
to  talk  to  me  very  seriously,  and  to  say  that  he  had 
long  been  thinking  upon  a  Person  that  would  make 
him  a  good  wife.  And  I  said — that  he  might  see 
there  was  no  ill-will  or  disappointment — that  I  was  sure 
she  would  be  a  happy  woman,  and  that  she  should  al- 
ways find  friends  at  Drumcarro.  And  on  this  he  took 
courage  and  told  me  he  hoped  so,  for  it  was  just  Me 
that  was  the  Person,  and  that  the  offer  he  made  me 
was  one  that  he  would  not  make  to  any  other  woman. 
I  was  very  much  surprised,  thinking  always  that  it  had 
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been  You — but  you  being  gone,  and  there  being  no 

possibility  in  that  quarter,  and  being  always  very  favour- 

able  to  Glendochart  myself  and  sure  he  would  make  a 

very  good  man — besides  that  it  would  be  real  good  for 

my  mother  to  get  a  change  of  air  from  time  to  time, 

and  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  married  woman  in  your 

own  good  house,  than  a  lass  at  home  with  nothing  but 

what  her  father  will  lay  out  upon  her  (and  you  know 

how  Httle  that  is),  or  even  an  Old  Maid  like  Auntie 

Eelen,  though  in  many  ways  she  is  very  comfortable. 

But  taking  all  things  into  consideration  I  just  thought  I 

would  take  Glendochart,  who  is  a  very  creditable  person 

in  every  way,  and  a  fine  figure  of  a  man;  though  not 

so  very  young.     And  I  hope  you  will  have  no  feeling 

upon  the  subject  as  if  I  did  wrong  to  take  what  they 

call  my  sister's  leavings,  and  other  coarse  things  of  that 

kind.    For  of  course  if  you  had  wanted  him  you  would 

have  taken  him  when  you  had  the  offer,  and  it  can  do 

you  no  härm  that  another  should  have  him,  when  you 

would  not  have  him  yourself. 

"So  after  all,  dear  Christina,  this  is  just  to  teil  you 

that  on  the   i  st  of  June  we  are  to  be  married  by  Mr. 

Pyper  at  Drumcarro.     I  will  wear  a  habit  which  it  was 

my  desire  should  be  of  green  cloth,  with  a  little  gold 

lace;   but  they  all  rose  against  me,   saying  that  there 

was  an  old  rhyme  to  the  effect  that — 

*The  bride  that  is  married  in  green 
Her  sorrow  will  soon  be  seen' — 

SO  I  yielded  about  that,  and  it  is  to  be  FrencK  ^^'^^ 
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with  a  little  silver  upon  the  coat-tails  and  the  cufis  and 
pockets,  and  a  grey  hat  with  a  silver  band  and  a  giey 
veil;  which  will  be  very  pretty  and  useful  too,  for  grey 
does  not  show  the  dust  as  red  would  have  done,  whidi 
was  what  my  mother  wanted,  being  the  fashion  in  her 
time.    We  will  stay  quietly  for  a  week  or  two  at  cur 
own  house  of  Glendochart,  and  then  he  has  promised 
that  he  will  take  me  to  London.     I  hope  you  will  let 
me  know  by  Marg'ret  where  I  can  find  you,  and  I  will 
come  and  see  you.     Perhaps  in  the  changed  drcum- 
stances  you  would  rather  not  see  Henry,   though  hc 
has  a  most  kindly  feeling,  and  would  never  think  of 
being  guided  by  my  father*s  ban,  which  you  might  bc 
sure  would  be  placed   upon  you.      Neither   would  I 
ever   give  in  to  it,    especially   as  a  married  woman, 
owing  no  duty  but  to  her  husband,  and  him  a  real 
enlightened  man.      So  there  would  be   no   difference 
made  either  by  me  or  him,  but  very  glad  to  see  you, 
either  in  the  place  where  you  are,  or  at  Glendochart, 
or  wherever  we   might  be.     If  I  don't  hear  anything 
more  particular  I  will  come  to  Miss  Jean  Brown's  when 
I  get  to  London  in  hopes  that  she  will  teil  me  where 
to  find  you,  especially  as  I  cannot  be  in  London  with- 
out  taking  the  opportunity  to  get  a  new  gown  or  per- 
haps two,  and  I  hear  she  is  very  much  patronized  by 
the  first  people,    and  in  a  very  good  position   as  a 
mantua-maker. 

"Now,  dear  Christina,  I  hope  you  will  send  me  a 
Word  by  Marg'ret  about  your  address;  but  anyway  I 
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will  come  to  Miss  Brown's  and  find  you  out,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity  of  letting  you  know  all  our  news,  and  I 
remain 

"Your  affectionate  sister, 

"Mary  Douglas. 

"P.S.     My  mother  keeps  just  in  her  ordinary." 

This  letter  was  given  to  Kirsteen  out  of  the  cover 
which  Miss  Jean  opened  with  great  precaution  on  ac- 
count  of  the  writing  that  was  always  to  be  found  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  paper  where  the  letter  was  folded, 
and  under  the  seal.  Miss  Jean  shook  her  head  while 
she  did  so  and  said  aloud  that  Marg'ret  was  very 
wasteful,  and  what  was  the  good  of  so  many  letters. 
"For  after  all,"  she  said,  "news  will  keep;  and  so  long 
as  we  know  that  we  are  both  well  what  is  the  object 
in  writing  so  often?  I  got  a  letter,  it's  not  yet  three 
weeks  ago,  and  here's  another.  But  one  thing  is  clear, 
it's  not  for  me  she  writes  them,  and  we  must  just  try 
to  get  her  a  few  franks  and  save  her  silier."  But  she 
gave  what  she  called  a  skretgh  as  soon  as  she  had 
read  half  a  page.  "It's  your  sister  that's  going  to  be 
married?"  that  was  indeed  a  piece  of  news  that 
warranted  the  sending  of  a  letter.  Kirsteen  read  hers 
with  a  bright  colour  and  sparkling  eyes.  She  was 
angry,  which  was  highly  unreasonable,  though  I  have 
remarked  it  in  women  before.     She  feit  it  to  be  aia. 
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offence  that  Glendochart  had  been  able  to  console  him- 
self  so  scx)n.  And  she  was  spedally  exasperated  to 
think  that  it  was  upon  Mary  bis  choice  had  fallen. 
Mary!  to  like  her  as  well  as  me!  Kirsteen  breathed 
to  herseif,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  her  intimate  knowledge 
of  her  sister's  character  did  not  increase  her  resped 
for  Mary.  "Having  known  me  to  dedine  on  a  ränge 
of  lower  feelings."  These  words  were  not  written  then, 
nor  probably  had  they  been  written,  would  they  have 
reached  Kirsteen,  but  she  fully  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  them.  "Mary!  when  it  was  me  he  wanted!"  She 
did  not  like  the  idea  at  all. 

"Yes,"  she  said  sedately,  "so  it  appears;"  but  her 
breathing  was  a  little  quickened,  and  there  was  no 
pleasure  in  her  tone. 

"And  is  your  sister  so  like  you?"  said  Miss  Jean. 

"She  is  not  like  me  at  all,"  said  Kirsteen.  "She 
is  brown-haired  and  has  little  colour,  and  very  smooth 
and  soft  in  all  her  ways."  Kirsteen  drew  a  long  breath 
and  the  words  that  she  had  spoken  reminded  her  of 
other  words.  She  thought  to  herseif,  but  did  not  saj 
it,  "Now  Jacob  was  a  smooth  man."  And  then  poor 
Kirsteen  flamed  with  a  violent  blush  and  said  to  her- 
seif, "What  a  bad  girl  I  am!  Mary  has  never  been 
false  or  unkind  to  me — and  why  should  not  she  take 
Glendochart  when  I  would  not  take  him?  And  whj 
should  the  poor  man  never  have  anybody  to  care  for 
him  because  once  he  cared  for  the  like  of  me?" 

Miss  Jean  did  not,  of  course,  hear  this,   but  she 
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saw  that  something  was  passing  in  Kirsteen's  mind  that 
was  more  than  she  chose  to  say.  And,  like  a  kind 
woman,  she  went  on  talking  in  order  that  the  balance 
might  come  right  in  the  mind  of  her  young  companion. 
"They  will  be  Coming  to  London,"  she  said,  "just  when 
the  town  is  very  throng — and  that  is  real  confusing  to 
folk  from  the  country.  If  it  will  be  pleasing  to  you, 
Miss  Kirsteen,  I  will  ask  them  to  their  dinner;  that  is, 
if  they  will  not  think  it  a  great  presumption  in  the  like 
of  me." 

To  teil  the  truth  Kirsteen  herseif  feit  that  Marg'ret's 
sister  was  not  exactly  the  person  to  entertain  Glen- 
dochart  and  Mary,  who  were  both  of  the  best  blood  in 
the  country;  but  she  was  too  courteous  to  say  this. 
"It  would  be  very  kind  of  you,  Miss  Jean,"  she  said, 
"but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  pleasing  to  me. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  just  take  their 
own  gait  and  never  to  mind." 

"I  have  remarked,"  said  Miss  Jean,  "in  my  long 
experience  that  a  quiet  gentleman  from  the  country 
when  he  comes  up  to  London  with  his  new  married 
wife,  has  often  very  few  ideas  about  where  he  is  to 
take  her  to.  He  thinks  that  he  will  be  asked  to  his 
dinner  by  the  chief  of  his  name,  and  that  auld  friends 
will  just  make  it  a  point  to  be  very  ceevil.  And  so 
they  would  perhaps  at  a  quiet  time;  but  when  the  town 
is  so  throng,  and  people's  minds  fixed  on  what  will  be 
the  next  news  of  the  war,  and  everybody  taken  up 
with  themselves,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  mind  upon  coMttoj 
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friends.  And  I  have  seen  them  that  come  to  LondoB 
with  very  high  notions  just  extremely  well  pleased  to 
come  for  an  evening  to  a  countrywoman,  even  whcn 
she  was  only  a  mantua-maker.  But  it  shall  be  just 
whatever  way  you  like,  and  you  know  what  my  Com- 
pany is  and  who  I  would  ask." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  for  that!"  cried  Kirsteen.  By  tfais 
time  she  knew  very  well  what  Miss  Jean's  compBSXj 
was.  There  was  an  old  Mrs.  Gordon,  who  had  vciy 
high  connections  and  "called  cousins"  with  a  greit 
many  fine  people,  and  had  a  son  with  Lord  Wellington's 
army,  but  who  was  very  poor  and  very  glad  to  be  ^^ 
ceived  as  an  honoured  guest  in  Miss  Jean's  comfortaUe 
house.  And  there  was  the  minister  of  the  Scots  churd 
in  the  city,  who  announced  to  everybody  on  all  oc- 
casions  that  there  was  nobody  he  had  a  higher  respect 
for  than  Miss  Jean,  and  that  her  name  was  well  knovn 
in  connection  with  all  the  Caledonian  charities  in  I/JO* 
don.  And  there  was  Miss  Jean's  silk-mercer,  to  whoo 
she  gave  her  large  and  valuable  custom,  and  who  was 
in  consequence  Miss  Jean's  very  humble  servant,  and 
always  happy  to  carve  the  turkey  or  help  the  beef  al 
her  table,  and  act  as  "landlord"  to  her  guests — whiA 
was  how  she  expressed  it.  He  had  a  very  qiiiet  littte 
wife  who  did  not  count.  And  there  was  a  well-known 
doctor  who  was  one  of  the  Community  of  the  Scots 
kirk,  and  often  called  on  Sabbath  momings  to  take 
Miss  Jean  to  Swallow  Street  in  his  carriage.  Besides 
these  persons,  who  were  her  habitual  society,  there  was 
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a  floating  Clement  of  Scotch  ladies  who  were  govemesses 
or  housekeepers  in  great  families,  and  who  had  oc- 
casion  to  know  Miss  Jean  through  bringing  messages  to 
her  from  their  ladies  and  being  recognized  as  country- 
women.  It  was  a  very  strongly  Scots  society  in  the 
xniddle  of  Mayfair,  very  racy  of  Scotch  soil,  and  füll  of 
Scotch  ideas  though  living  exclusively  in  London.  It 
had  been  a  little  humiliating  to  Kirsteen  herseif  to 
meet  them,  with  the  strong  conviction  she  had  in  her 
mind  that  she  herseif  with  her  good  blood  must  be 
very  much  above  this  httle  assembly.  But  she  had 
been  obliged  to  confess  that  they  had  all  been  very 
agreeable,  and  old  Mrs.  Gordon  had  quoted  her  fine 
relations  to  so  much  purpose  that  Kirsteen  had  been 
much  ashamed  of  her  instinctive  resistance  and  fore- 
gone  conclusion.  All  the  same  she  did  not  think  Glen- 
dochart  would  be  elated  by  such  an  invitation,  or  that 
he  would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  introduce  his  wife 
to  the  circle  at  Chapel  Street.  His  wife!  She  thought 
with  a  momentary  thrill  that  she  might  have  been  that 
important  personage,  ordering  new  gowns  from  Miss 
Jean  instead  of  sewing  imder  her,  driving  about  in  a 
handsome  carriage  and  doing  just  what  she  pleased» 
with  an  adoring  slave  in  attendance.  And  that  he 
should  have  taken  Mary  in  her  place!  And  that  Mary 
should  possess  all  that  had  been  intended  for  Kirsteen! 
She  thought  she  could  see  the  quiet  triumph  that  would 
be  in  her  sister's  eyes,  and  the  way  in  which  she 
would  parade  her  satisfaction.      And  wherefore  i\o\.'l 
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Kirsteen  said  to  herseif.  Since  she  had  paid  the  prioe, 
why  should  she  not  have  the  satisfaction?  But  it  cost 
Kirsteen  an  efTort  to  come  to  this  Christian  State  of 
mind — and  she  did  not  reply  to  Mary's  letter.  For 
indeed  she  was  not  at  all  a  perfect  young  woman,  bat 
füll  of  lively  and  impatient  feelings,  and  irritability  and 
self-opinion — as  belonged  to  her  race. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

London  was  more  than  throng  when  Glendochait 
and  his  young  wife  arrived.    It  was  mad  with  joy  over 
the  great  battle  of  Waterloo  which  had  just  been  fought, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  British  arms,  and  the  end  of 
the  war  which  nobody  had  been  sure  might  not  be  ao- 
other  long  war  Hke  that  of  the  Peninsula.     When  thfi 
pair  from  the  Highlands  reached  town,  travelling  in  the 
coach   for  Mary  thought  a  postchaise  an  unnecessaiy 
expense,  they  met,  a  short  distance  from  London,  the 
coach  which  carried  the  news,  all  decorated  with  laureis, 
the   conductor  performing  triumphant  tunes  upon  his 
hom,  the  passengers  half  crazy  with  shouting,  and  feel- 
ing  themselves  somehow  a  part  of  the  victory  if  not  the 
first  cause,  Hinging  newspapers  into  passing  carriages, 
and  meeting  every  wayfarer  with  a  chorus  only  half 
intelligible  about  the  Great  and  Glorious  Victory.    The 
bride  was  much  excited  by  these  announcements.    She 
concluded  that  now  there  would  be  nothing  but  baDs 
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and  parties  in  London,  and  that  Glendochart  would  re* 
ceive  sheaves  of  invitations  from  all  quarters;  and  finally 
that  it  was  quite  essential  she  should  go  at  once  to  Miss 
Jean  Brown's,  not  only  to  ask  after  Kirsteen,  but  to  get 
herseif  one  or  two  gowns  that  should  be  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion  and  fit  to  appear  at  the  dinner  table  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  who  she  made  no  doubt  would 
make  haste  to  invite  so  important  a  member  of  the 
clan.  "That  will  no  doubt  be  the  first  place  we  will 
go  to,"  she  Said  to  her  husband.  "Oh,  yes,  my  dear; 
if  his  Grace  thinks  about  it  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
mention  it  to  the  Duchess,  and  if  they  should  happen 
to  have  a  free  day "  "Is  that  all  you  say,  Glen- 
dochart, and  me  a  bride?"  cried  Mary.  But  the  old 
bridegroom,  who  was  more  or  less  a  man  of  the  world, 
would  not  promise  more.  And  he  was  as  much  excited 
by  the  news  as  any  one,  and  from  the  moment  when  he 
could  seize  one  of  the  papers  that  were  flying  about,  and 
read  for  himself  the  brief  despatch  from  the  field  of 
battle,  there  was  nothing  eise  to  be  got  from  him. 
There  was  another  old  soldier  in  the  coach,  and  the 
two  began  to  reckon  up  the  regiments  that  had  been 
engaged  and  to  discuss  the  names  of  the  officers,  and 
to  speculate  on  the  results  of  this  great  and  dedsive 
victory,  and  whether  Boney  would  ever  hold  up  his 
head  again.  Mary  feit  almost  deserted  as  she  sat  back 
in  her  corner  and  found  all  the  caresses  and  whispers 
of  the  earlier  journey  stopped  by  this  sudden  excitement. 
She  did  not  herseif  care  very  much  for  the  victory  tvcyc. 

Kirsteen,   //,  \ 
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undersland  it,  though  she  was  glad  it  was  ä  victoiy. 
She  was  half  glad  also,  and  half  sorry,  that  none  of  the 
boys  were  with  Lord  Wellington — sorry  that  she  was 
deprived  of  the  consequence  of  having  a  brother  wWi 
the  army,  yet  glad  that  she  was  thus  free  of  the  sad 
possibility  of  being  plunged  into  mourning  before  her 
honeymoon  was  over. 

But  when  these  thoughts  had  passed  through  her 
mind,  Mary  tumed  to  her  own  concerns  which  wert 
more  interesting  than  any  public  matters.  Flags  were 
flying  ever3rwhere  as  they  drove  through  the  streets  and 
a  grand  tumult  of  rejoidng  going  on.  The  veiy  sound 
of  it  was  exhilarating,  the  great  placards  that  were  op 
everywhere  with  the  news,  the  throngs  at  every  coincr, 
the  newsvendors  who  were  shouting  at  the  top  of  tbeir 
voices  imaginary  additions  to  the  despatches  and  further 
details  of  the  victory,  the  improvised  illuminations  in 
many  windows,  a  candle  stuck  in  each  pane  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  that  to  a  stranger  from  the  countij 
had  a  fine  effect  seen  through  the  smoky  haze  of  the 
London  streets,  which  even  in  June  and  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Century  was  sufficiently  apparent  to  ruiil 
perceptions.  Mary  was  not  carried  away  by  this  fervonr 
of  populär  sentiment  as  her  old  husband  was,  who  was 
ready  to  shout  for  Wellington  and  the  army  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  but  she  was  agreeably  stimulated 
in  her  own  thoughts.  She  already  saw  herseif  at  the 
grand  dinners  which  would  be  given  in  celebratioD  rf 
the  event    in    the  Duke's  great   mansion  in  Portman 
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Square — not  placed  perhaps  by  bis  side,  as  would  in 
other  circumstances  have  been  her  right  as  a  bride,  but 
yet  not  far  ofT,  in  the  midst  of  the  lords  and  ladies;  or 
perhaps  his  Grace,  who  was  known  to  be  punctilious, 
would  give  her  her  right  whoever  was  there,  were  it  even 
a  princess  of  the  blood,  and  she  would  have  the  pride 
and  the  felidty  of  looking  down  upon  half  the  nobility 
seated  below  her  at  the  feast.     The  chief  of  Glen- 
dochart's  name  could  scarcely  do  less  to  one  of  the 
Douglases  entering  his  clan  at  such  a  moment.     Mary 
lay  back  in  her  comer,  her  mind  floating  away  on  a 
private  strain  of  beatific  antidpation,  while  Glendochart 
hang  half  out  of  the  window  in  his  exdtement,  cheering 
and  asking  questions.     She  imagined  the  princess  of 
the  blood,  who  no  doubt  would  be  present,  asking  of 
the  Duke  who  the  young  lady  was  in  her  bridal  dress 
who  occupied  the  place  of  honour,  and  hearing  that  she 
was  one  of  the  Douglases,  just  entered  into  his  Grace's 
ccmnection  by  her  marriage  with  Glendochart,  the  prin- 
cess then  (she  almost  saw  it!)  would  request  to  have 
the  bride  presented  to  her,  and  would  ask  that  the 
Duchess  should  bring  her  one  day  to  Windsor  perhaps 
to  be  presented  to  Queen  Charlotte,  or  to  Hamptoi^ 
Court  or  some  other  of  the  royal  palaces.  Mar3r's  heart 
beat  high  with  this  supposition,  which  seemed  more  or 
less  a  direct  consequence  of  Waterloo,  as  much  so  as 
Bone/s  downfall,  and  much  more  satisfactory  than  that 
probable  event 

Whcn  they  arrived  in  the  city  where  the  coadve.'s^ 
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from  the  north  stopped,  and  she  had  to  gel  out,  somfr 
what  dazed  by  all  the  tumult  round  her,  and  the  cxawi, 
and  the  struggle  for  baggage,  and  the  absence  of  sag 
coherent  gnidance  through  that  chaos  of  shoutiiig  ma 
and  stamping  horses,  and  coaches  Coming  and  goip^ 
and  everywhere  the  shouts  of  the  great  and  glcxioai 
victory,  Mary  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  pressing  in* 
vitation  from  the  pnncess  to  pass  a  week  with  her  and 
meet  all  the  first  people  in  London.  She  was  half  an* 
noyed  to  be  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  these  deligfatfai 
visions,  but  comforted  herseif  with  the  thought  that  it 
was  but  a  pleasure  deferred. 

And  it  may  be  imagined  that  with  all  this  in  her 
mind  it  became  more  than  ever  important  to  Maiy  to 
make  an  early  call  upon  Miss  Jean  and  provide  heradf 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  dress  that  was  fit  to  be 
worn  among  such  fine  Company.  The  riding-habit  whidi 
she  had  worn  at  her  marriage,  though  exceedingly  fine 
and  becomingy  was  not  a  garment  in  which  she  oouU 
appear  at  the  dinner-table  in  Portman  Square.  Theie 
are  some  rare  geniuses  who  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  what  is  finest  and  best  without  having  leamed  it,  and 
in  respect  to  society  and  dress  and  the  details  of  high 
life  Mary  was  one  of  these  gifted  persons.  Her  habit 
had  been  very  highly  thought  of  in  the  country.  It  wai 
a  costume,  many  rustic  persons  supposed,  in  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  approach  the  presence  of  Queen 
Charlotte  herseif  But  Mary  knew  by  intuition  just  ho» 
far  this  was  possible.  And  she  knew  that  for  the  Düke's 
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table  a  white  gown  was  indispensable  in  which  to  play 
her  part  as  a  bride;  therefore,  as  there  was  no  saying 
at  what  moment  the  invitation  might  arrive,  nor  how 
soon  the  dinner  might  take  place,  she  considered  it 
expedient  to  carry  out  her  intention  at  once.  Happily 
Glendochart  next  moming  was  still  a  little  crazy  about 
the  victory,  and  anxious  to  go  down  to  the  Horse 
Guards  to  make  inquiries,  if  she  would  excuse  bim,  as 
he  Said  apologetically.  Mary  did  so  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  world.  "And  while  you  are  asking  about  your 
old  friends,"  she  said,  "I  will  just  go  and  see  if  I  can 
find  out  anything  about  my  poor  sister — "  "That  is 
just  a  most  kind  thing  to  do,  and  exactly  what  I  would 
have  expected  from  you,  my  dear,"  said  Glendochart, 
gratefiil  to  his  young  wife  for  allowing  him  so  much 
liberty.  And  he  hastened  to  secure  a  glass  coach  for 
her  in  which  she  could  drive  to  Miss  Jean,  and  **see 
all  the  London  ferlies,"  as  he  said,  on  the  way.  It  was 
not  a'veiy  splendid  vehicle  to  drive  up  to  Miss  Jean's 
door,  where  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  appeared  every 
day;  bat  Mrs.  Mary  feit  herseif  the  admired  of  all  be- 
holders  as  she  drove  along  the  streets,  well  set  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  seat  as  if  she  had  been  the  queen. 
Her  heart  beat  a  Httle  when  she  reached  the  house, 
with  mingled  alarm  as  to  Kirsteen's  reception  of  her, 
and  pride  in  her  own  superior  standing,  far  above  any 
unmarried  person,  as  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Glendochart. 
The  name  did  not  indeed  impress  the  maid  who  re- 
ceived  her,  and  who  asked  twice  what  it  was,  beg^iw^ 
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pardon  for  not  catching  it  the  first  time,  and  suggestiif 
"Lady  Campbell  of— ?"  «Mistress  Campbell/'  siid 
Mary.  She  feit  even  in  that  moment  a  little  üta 
down.  It  was  as  if  the  maid  was  accustomed  tooo- 
thing  less  than  my  lady.  She  was  so  agitated  thit  she 
did  not  perceive  the  name  of  Miss  Kirsteen  in  conott* 
tion  with  that  of  Miss  Brown  upon  the  brass  plate  of 
the  door. 

She  had,  however,  quite  recovered  herseif  befiie 
Kirsteen  appeared  in  the  show-room  to  answer  tbe 
summonsy  and  advanced  rustling  in  all  her  new  ribboBi 
to  meet  her  sister.  ''Oh,  Kirsteen,  is  that  you?  Oi^ 
are  you  really  here?  I  thought  I  could  not  be  d^ 
ceived  about  Miss  Jean  harbouring  ye  and  helping  jfc; 
but  I  did  not  think  I  would  just  find  ye  in  a  momeiä 
like  this." 

"Yes,"  Said  Kirsteen,  "I  am  here,  and  I  have  bccn 
here  ever  since  I  left  home." 

"Ye  have  tumed  quite  English,  Kirsteen,  in  the 
time  ye've  been  away." 

"Have  I?  It's  perhaps  difficult  to  avoid  it — if  ye 
have  anything  of  an  ear  for  music."  This  was  perhaps 
an  unkind  thing  to  say,  for  it  was  well-known  in  the 
family  that  Mary  had  no  ear  for  music  and  cottld  not 
"turn  a  tune"  to  save  her  life.  With  a  compundiai 
Kirsteen  tumed  to  a  more  natural  subject  ^And  ho* 
is  my  mother?" 

"Oh,"  Said  Mary,  "she  is  just  wonderfully  well  fcr 
her.    The  marriage  was  a  great  divert  to  her,  setdiqf 
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bow  it  was  to  be  and  the  clothes  and  everything.  She 
was  dressed  herseif  in  a  new  gown  that  Glendochart 
presented  to  her  for  the  occasion,  with  white  ribbons 
in  her  cap,  and  looking  just  very  well.  *It's  easy  to 
see  where  ye  get  your  looks  from/  Henry  said  to  me: 
which  I  thought  was  a  very  pretty  compliment  to  both 
of  US,  for  if  ever  a  man  was  pleased  with  his  wife's 
looks  it  should  be  on  his  wedding-day." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Kirsteen  drily,  "but  I  have  no 
experience.     I  got  your  letter,  with  an  account  of  what 
,  yovL  had  on." 

t         "Yes,  it  was  considered  very  becoming,"  said  Mary. 
:  *'And  Jeanie  was  just  beautiful  in  a  white  frock;   I  will 
f  have  her  with  me  at  Glendochart  when  she  gets  a  little 
I  older,  and  bring  her  out,  and  maybe  take  her  to  Edin- 
burgh for  a  winter  that  she  may  have  every  advantage. 
I  would  like  her  to  make  a  grand  marriage,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  likely  when  she's  seen  as  she  ought  to 
be  in  a  house  like  Glendochart." 

"I  have  yet  to  leam,"  said  Kirsteen  with  dilating 
nostrils  and  quivering  Ups  (for  she  too  intended  Jeanie 
to  make  a  great  match,  and  to  marry  well,  but  under 
her  own  auspices  not  her  sister's),  "I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a  Campbell  who  is  the  Duke's  clanswoman  can 
give  credit  to  a  Douglas  that  comes  of  the  first  family 
of  her  own  name." 

"Maybe  you  think  too,"  said  Mary  with  all  the  force 
of  ridicule  founded  on  fact,  "that  the  house  of  Drum- 
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carro  is  a  good  place  för  letting  a  young  thing  see  die 
World." 

Kirsteen  was  sUenced  by  this  potent  argumenta  bot 
it  by  no  means  soflened  the  irritatioii  in  her  mind 
She  had  thought  of  Jeanie  as  her  own,  her  creatioii  in 
many  ways,  between  whom  and  every  evil  fate  she  was 
determined  to  stand.  To  have  the  child  taken  out  of 
her  hands  in  this  calm  way  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear.  But  she  compelled  herseif  to  patience 
with  a  hasty  self-argument:  Who  was  she  to  stand  be- 
tween Jeanie  and  any  advantage — when  nobody  could 
teil  whether  she  would  be  able  to  carry  out  her  inten- 
tions  or  not?  And  at  all  events  at  the  present  moment 
Jeanie  being  only  fourteen  there  was  not  much  to  be 
done.  Mary's  smootli  voice  going  on  forbade  any  vciy 
continued  strain  of  thought. 

"And,  Kirsteen,  what  is  to  be  done  about  yourself? 
We  would  be  real  willing  to  do  anything  in  our  power 
— But  oh!  it  was  rash — rash  of  you  to  run  away — för 
you  see  by  what's  happened  that  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  that  Glendochart " 

Kirsteen's  milk-white  brow  again  grew  as  red  as 
fire.  To  have  your  old  lover  console  himself  with  yoor 
sister  is  bad  enough;  but  to  have  her  explain  to  yott 
that  your  alarm  was  a  mere  mistake  of  vanity,  and  that 
the  only  person  who  was  ridiculous  or  blamable  in  the 

business  was  only  yourself, this  is  too  much  for 

mortal  fiesh  and  blood! 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"   she  said  with  sdP 
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restraint  which  was  painful,  "but  I  am  very  happy  where 
I  am.  It  was  no  mistake  so  far  as  I  am  concemed. 
It  was  just  impossible  to  live  on  down  yonder  without 
occupation,  when  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  done 
in  the  world." 

"Dear  me!"  cried  Mary  astonished  with  this  new 
view.  But  at  this  moment  Miss  Jean  fortunately  came 
in,  and  was  very  happy  to  see  the  lady  of  Glendochart 
and  very  anxious  to  show  her  every  attention. 

"I  consider  it  a  great  honour,"  said  Miss  Jean, 
"that  you  should  come  to  see  me  the  first  morning; 
though  well  I  know  it's  not  for  me  but  for  one  that  is 
far  more  worthy.  Miss  Kirsteen  is  just  the  prop  of  this 
house,  Mistress  Campbell.  Nota  thing  can  be  done 
without  her  advice — and  though  I  had  little  reason  to 
complain,  and  my  basket  and  my  störe  had  aye  pros- 
pered  just  wonderful,  it's  a  different  thing  now  Miss 
Kirsteen  is  here,  for  she  makes  all  the  üne  ladies  stand 
about." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mary  again,  "and  how  can  she  do 
that?"  But  she  was  more  anxious  about  her  own 
affairs  than  the  gifts  and  endowments  of  her  sister. 
"There  is  one  thing  I  must  say,"  she  added,  "before 
we  go  further,  and  that  is  that  I  am  wishing  to  get  a 
new  gown;  for  we  will  likely  be  asked  to  our  dinner  at 
the  Duke's,  and  though  I  have  all  my  wedding  outfit  I 
would  like  to  be  in  the  newest  fashion  and  do  my  hus- 
band  credit  with  the  chief  of  his  name.     So  perhaps 
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you  would  show  me  some  white  silks,  just  the  very 
newest  And  I  would  like  it  made  in  the  last  fashion; 
for  Glendochart  is  very  liberal  and  he  will  wish  me  to 
spare  no  expense.  Being  Marg'ret's  sister,  as  well  as 
having  been  so  kind  to  Kirsteen,  it  was  just  natural 
that  I  should  choose  what  little  custom  I  have  to  give 
into  your  hands.  But  I  would  want  it  very  quickly 
done,  just  as  quick  as  the  needles  can  go — for  we  can- 
not  teil  for  what  day  the  invitation  might  come." 

Miss  Jean  with  a  smile  upon  her  face,  the  smile 
with  which  she  received  an  order,  and  a  bow  of 
acquiescence  which  made  the  ribbons  tremble  in  her 
cap,  had  taken  a  Step  towards  the  drawers  in  which  her 
silks  were  kept;  but  there  was  something  in  Kirsteen's 
eyes  which  made  her  hesitate.  She  looked  towards  her 
young  associate  with  a  half-question — though  indeed 
she  could  not  teil  what  was  the  foundation  of  her 
doubt,  in  her  eyes. 

"Miss  Jean,"  said  Kirsteen  promptly,  "you  have 
then  forgotten  our  new  rule?  You  will  maybe  think  I 
want  you  to  break  it  in  consideration  of  my  sister? 
But  ye  need  not  depart  from  your  regulations  out  of 
thought  for  me.  And  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry,"  she 
Said  turning  to  Mary,  who  stood  expectant  with  a  smile 
of  genial  patronage  on  her  face — "but  it's  not  possiUe. 
Miss  Jean  has  made  a  rule  to  take  no  Orders  firom 
commoners — except  them  that  have  been  long  upoo 
her  list.  It  would  just  be  hopeless  if  we  were  to  vat- 
dertake  it,"  Kirsteen  said. 
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"No  Orders — from  commouers?"  cried  Mary  in  conr 
sternation  and  wrath. 

"Just  thatj  we  would  have  all  London  at  our  tails, 
no  to  speak  of  persons  from  the  country  like  yourself — 
just  pursuing  us  night  and  day — if  we  were  to  relax 
our  rule.  And  there  are  many  of  the  nobility,"  said 
Kirsteen  turning  to  Miss  Jean  witli  a  look  of  serious 
consultation,  "whom  I  would  wish  to  be  weeded  out — 
for  there  are  titles  and  titles,  and  some  countesses  are 
just  nobodies  however  much  they  may  think  of  them- 
selves.  You  will  never  get  to  the  first  rank,"  continued 
Kirsteen,  still  addressing  Miss  Jean,  "unless  ye  just 
settle  and  never  depart  from  it,  who  you  are  to  dress, 
and  who  not." 

"Do  you  mean,  Miss  Jean,"  cried  Mrs.  Campbell  of 
Glendochart,  "that  ye  will  not  make  me  my  gown?" 

Miss  Jean  was  tom  asunder  between  natural  polite- 
ness  and  proper  subjection  to  her  superiors,  and  a  still 
more  natural  partisanship,  not  to  speak  of  the  glance 
of  fiery  laughter  in  Kirsteen's  eyes.  "What  can  I  do," 
she  cried,  "when  you  hear  with  your  own  ears  what 
Miss  KÜrsteen  has  said?  I  am  wae  to  put  you  to  any 
inconvenience,  but  it's  just  true  that  we  cannot  get 
through  the  half  of  our  work — and  weVe  plenty  with 
the  nobility  and  old  customers  to  keep  us  always  very 
ihrong,  But  I  could  recommend  ye  to  another  person 
that  would  willingly  serve  ye  though  I  cannot  take  your 
Order  myself." 

"Oh,  Fll  find  somebody,"  said  Mary  in  great  ofTence. 
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^It  cannot  be  that  in  the  great  town  of  London  you  will 
not  get  whatever  you  want  when  you  have  plenty  of 
money  in  your  band." 

"No  doubt  that's  very  tnie,"  said  Miss  Jean,  "and 
ye  may  find  that  ye  are  not  in  such  a  great  hurry  as 
ye  think,  for  the  Duchess  has  a  number  of  engagements 
upon  her  hands,  and  will  not  dine  at  home  for  about 
ten  days  to  my  certain  knowledge — and  probably  shc 
will  have  her  table  füll  then  if  ye  have  not  already 
received  your  invitations — for  town  is  just  very  throng, 
and  everything  settled  for  the  grand  parties,  weeb 
before." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Miss  Jean  it  must  be  allowed  tumed  to  her  young 
companion  with  some  dismay  when  Mrs.  Canapbell  of 
Glendochart  had  been  ceremoniously  seen  to  her  hacknef 
coach,  and  deeply  cast  down  and  discomfited,  had  drivai 
away  to  the  respectable  person  who  had  been  recom- 
mended  to  her  to  make  her  new  gown.  "Were  you 
meaning  yon?"  Miss  Jean  asked  with  solicitude.  ^'Or 
what  were  you  meaning?" 

"I  was  meaning  what  I  said,"  cried  Kirsteen  hold- 
ing  her  head  high  and  with  an  unusual  colour  upoo 
her  cheeks.  "You  know  yourself  that  we  have  more 
work  than  can  be  done  if  we  were  to  sit  at  it  day  and 
night." 
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"For  the  moment,"  said  Miss  Jean  prudentiy;  "but 
to  refuse  work  just  goes  to  my  heart — it  might  spoil 
the  business." 

"It  will  do  the  business  good,"  said  Kirsteen.  "We 
will  let  it  be  known,  not  just  yet  perhaps,  what  I  said, 
that  we  will  take  no  commoners'  Orders — that  persons 
who  are  nobodies  need  not  come  here.  You  did  not 
take  me  with  you  into  the  business  just  to  go  on  like 
other  folk." 

"No — that's  quite  true,"  said  Miss  Jean,  but  with  a 
little  hesitation  still. 

"By  the  time,"  said  Kirsteen,  "that  you  have  turned 
away  half-a-dozen  from  your  door,  your  name  will  be 
up  over  all  the  town;  and  whether  in  the  season  or  out 
of  it,  you  will  have  more  to  do  than  you  can  set  your 
face  to,  and  thanks  for  doing  it.  Will  you  trust  me  or 
not,  Miss  Jean?  For  I  allow  that  I  am  inexperienced 
and  perhaps  I  may  not  be  right." 

"It  would  be  very  stränge  if  ye  were  always  right," 
said  Miss  Jean  with  a  smile  of  aifectionate  meaning, 
"for  all  so  young  and  so  sure  as  ye  are.  But  ye  have 
a  great  spirit  and  there's  something  in  me  too  that  just 
answers  tili  ye.  Yes,  I'll  trust  ye,  my  dearj  and  ye'U 
just  go  insulting  all  the  poor  bodies  that  are  not  good 
enough  to  please  ye,  tili  ye  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
hc»ii  for  yourself  j  for  it  does  not  matter  so  very  much 
for  me." 

"Not. the  poor  bodies,"  said  Kirsteen,  "but  the  folk 
with  money  and  nothing  eise,  that  come  in  as  ii  \.lv&^ 
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were  doing  us  a  favour — women  that  Margaret  woaU 
not  have  in  her  kitchen;  and  they  will  come  in  hat 
and  give  their  Orders  as  if  it  was  a  favour  to  yoa  and 
me!  I  would  like  to  leam  them  a  lesson:  that  thongh 
we're  mantua-makers,  it's  not  for  the  like  of  them—* 
person  with  no  name  to  speak  of — and  giving  her  Orders 
to  one  of  the  Douglases!  We  will  leam  them  bettff 
before  we  are  done." 

"Oh  pride,  pride!"  said  Miss  Jean,  "theie's  son* 
thing  in  me  that  answers  tili  ye,  though  well  I  wotl 
have  Httle  to  be  proud  of;  but  these  half  and  half 
gentry  they  are  just  insufferable  to  me  too." 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  said  of  Mrs.  Mary,  to 
whom  none  of  these  descriptions  applied,  for  she  was 
of  course  one  of  the  Douglases  as  well  as  her  sistcr, 
and  Glendochart  was  as  good  a  gentleman  as  any  cl 
his  name.  But  while  Miss  Jean  Brown,  the  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  ploughman,  feit  something  in  her  that  an- 
swered  to  the  pride  of  the  well-bom  Highland  giA 
there  was  much  in  the  other  that  resembled  the  "half 
and  half  gentry,"  of  whom  the  experienced  mantua- 
maker  had  scen  many  specimens.  Miss  Jean's  prognostics 
however  were  carried  into  effect  with  stern  certainty  in 
the  disappointment  of  the  country  visitors.  They  did 
indeed  dine  in  Portman  Square,  but  chiefiy  because  of 
Lady  Chatty's  desire  to  see  the  personages  of  the  stoiy 
which  she  was  so  fond  of  telling,  and  then  only  on  a 
Sunday  evening  when  the  family  were  alone.  Alone» 
or  all  but  alone,  for  there  was  one  guest  to  meet  then 
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in  the  person  of  Miss  Kirsteen  Douglas,  who  was  not  a 
stranger  in  the  house  nor  awkward,  as  the  bride  was 
in  her  new  gown  and  much  overdressed  for  the  family 
party.  It  was  impossible  for  Kirsteen  to  meet  Glendo- 
•chart,  whose  wooing  had  been  of  so  much  importance 
in  her  life,  without  a  warmer  tinge  of  colour  and  a  slight 
shade  of  consciousness.  But  the  good  man  was  so  com- 
pletely  unaware  of  any  cause  for  feeling,  that  she  came 
.to  herseif  with  a  little  Start  and  shock,  which  was  highly 
salutary  and  chastised  that  pride  which  was  Kirsteen's 
leading  quality  at  this  period  of  her  career.  Glendo- 
chart  was  so  completely  married,  so  pleased  with  his 
young  wife,  and  with  himself  for  having  secured  her, 
that  all  former  dreams  had  departed  totally  from  his 
mind — a  discovery  which  Kirsteen  made  instantaneously 
so  soon  as  their  eyes  met,  and  which  went  through  and 
through  her  with  angry  amazement,  constemation,  wonder, 
mingled  after  a  little  while  with  a  keen  humorous  sense 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  Situation.  He  came  after  dinner 
•and  talked  to  her  a  little  about  her  circumstances,  and 
how  difficult  it  was  to  know  what  to  do.  "For  your 
father  is  a  very  dour  man,  as  Mary  says,  and  having 
once  passed  his  word  that  you  are  never  to  enter  his 
door,  it  will  be  hard,  hard  to  make  him  change.  You 
know  how  obdurate  he  has  been  about  Anne;  but  we 
will  always  be  on  the  watch,  and  if  the  time  ever  comes 

that  a  word  may  be  of  use " 

"I  beg  you  will  take  no  trouble  about  it,  Glendo- 
chart     I  knew  what  I  was  riskingj  and  b\il  fe\  xscj 
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mother  I  have  little  to  regret  And  she  has  not  beefl 
any  the  worse  "  Kirsteen  said,  almost  with  bittemes& 
Nobody  seemed  to  have  been  the  worse  for  her  de- 
parture,  not  even  her  mother. 

"No,  I  believe  she  has  been  none  the  worse.  She 
is  Coming  to  pay  us  a  visit  so  soon  as  we  gel  back." 

Kirsteen  could  have  laughed,  and  she  could  have 
cried.  She  could  have  seized  upon  this  predse,  well- 
got-up  elderly  gentleman  and  given  him  a  good  shake. 
To  think  that  she  should  have  been  frightened  almost 
out  of  her  wits,  and  flung  all  her  Hfe  to  the  winds,  b^ 
cause  of  himj  and  that  he  was  here  advising  her  for 
her  good,  as  well  satisfied  with  Mary  as  he  ever  oould 
have  been  with  herseif! 

Miss  Jean  proved  however  a  true  prophet  in  resptd 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  newly-married  couple  with 
their  reception  in  London,  and  their  willingness  eventa- 
ally  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  mantua-maker,  and 
meet  her  friends,  the  minister,  the  doctor,  the  silk- 
mercer,  and  the  old  lady  of  quality,  at  her  comfortaUe 
table.  Miss  Jean  gave  them  a  supper  at  which  all  thesc 
highly  respectable  persons  were  present,  along  with  an- 
other  who  gave  a  character  of  distinction  to  the  asr 
sembly,  being  no  less  a  person  than  young  Captain 
Gordon,  promoted  on  the  field  of  battle  and  sent  home 
with  despatches,  the  son  of  the  old  lady  above  mcn- 
tioned,  who  was  not  too  grand,  though  all  the  fiM 
houses  in  I^ndon  were  open  to  him,  to  come  with  his 
mother,    covering  her  with  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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humbler  friends  who  had  been  kind  to  her  poverty. 
This  encounter  was  the  only  one  which  brought  Glen- 
dochart  and  bis  wife  within  the  ränge  of  the  commo- 
tion  which  was  filling  all  society  and  occupying  all  talk. 
Afterwards,  when  they  retumed  home,  it  was  the  main 
feature  of  their  record,  what  Captain  Gordon  had  said, 
and  bis  account  of  the  battle — "which,  you  see,  we  had, 
so  to  speak,  at  first  band;  for  he  got  bis  promotion 
upon  the  field,  and  was  sent  home  with  despatches, 
which  is  only  done  when  a  young  man  has  distinguished 
himself;  and  a  near  connection  of  the  Huntly  family." 
I  am  not  sure  that  Mary  did  not  allow  it  to  be  under- 
stood  that  she  had  met  this  young  hero  at  the  Duke's 
table  in  Portman  Square,  but  certainly  she  never  dis- 
closed  the  fact  that  it  was  at  the  mantua-maker's  in 
Chapel  Street,  Mayfair.  Captain  Gordon  proved  to  be 
of  much  after  importance  in  the  family,  so  that  the 
mode  of  bis  first  introduction  cannot  be  without  interest. 
The  old  lady  who  patronized  Miss  Jean  by  sharing  her 
Sunday  dinners,  and  many  other  satisfactory  meals,  feit 
herseif,  and  was  acknowledged  by  all,  to  have  amply 
repaid  her  humble  friend  by  bringing  this  brilliant 
young  hero  fresh  from  Waterloo  to  that  entertainment, 
ihus  doing  Miss  Jean  an  honour  which  "the  best  in  the 
land"  coveted.  Alick,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
made  himself  exceedingly  agreeable.  He  fought  the 
great  battle  over  again,  holding  bis  auditors  breathless; 
he  gave  the  doctor  details  about  the  hospitals,  and  told 
the  minister  how  the  army  chaplain  went  among  the 
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Said  ihe  proud  cx>:her.  Cfsrrccs  :d:^  sbcv  dua  licr  sn 

had  more  gorgec-^  pG&5rrfil::;e&.  -Tbei:  ibej  mnsl  jost 
want  me/'*  cned  :he  yo-.ii:g  s-cCdicr.  •Tbej-  v«zc  Dd  so 
keen  aboui  me  when  I  w^  jl  pocr  linle  ensign." 
Ever)tliii3g  was  at  ihe  feei  of  ihe  Wjserloo  hero^  «in 
was  in  a  position  to  snap  his  äDgexs  jlx  his  grand  rdi- 
tions  and  their  tardr  hospitaüiy.  Rizs&een  in  paitknbr 
was  attracted  by  his  cheerfjl  looks  and  his  \a^  ^Hiitt 
and  his  pleasure  in  his  independence  and  pnomotioDi 
It  was  in  accord  with  her  own  feeling.  She  said  thit 
he  put  her  in  mind  of  her  brothers  in  India — au  sd- 
diers,  but  none  of  them  so  fortunate  as  to  have  taken 
part  in  such  a  great  dedsive  battle;  and  thougfat  with 
a  poignant  regret  how  it  might  have  been  had  Ronald 
Drummond  continued  with  Lord  Wellington's  aimy  JD" 
stead  of  changing  into  the  Compan/s  senice.  It  might 
have  l>een  he  that  would  have  been  sent  over  with  thc 
despatches,  and  received  with  all  this  honour  and  renown 
— and  then!  —  Kirsteen's  countenance  in  the  shadc 
where  she  was  sitting  was  sufhised  with  a  soft  colour, 
and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"They  get  plenty  of  fighting  out  there,"  said  the 
young  soldier,  who  was  very  willing  to  console  the  only 
pretty  girl  in  the  room;  "and  if  it's  not  so  dedsive  it 
may  be  just  as  important  in  the  long  run,  for  India  is 
a  grand  possession — the  grandest  of  all.     I   wül  pio- 
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bably  go  there  myself,  Miss  Douglas,  for  though  Water- 
loo's  a  fine  thing,  it  will  end  the  war,  and  what's  a  poor 
soldier  lad  to  do?" 

"  You  will  just  find  plenty  to  do  in  your  own  country, 
Alicky"  Said  bis  mother  eagerly. 

"Barrack  duty,  mother!  it's  not  very  exciting — after 
a  taste  of  the  other." 

"A  taste!"  said  the  proud  old  lady.  "He's  just 
been  in  everything,  since  the  time  he  put  on  bis  first 
pair  of  trews.  I  know  those  outlandish  places,  as  li 
tbey  were  on  Deeside,  always  following  my  soldier 
laddie — Vimiera,  and  Badajos,  and  down  to  Salamanca 
and  Toulouse  in  France.  I  could  put  my  finger  on 
tbem  in  the  map  in  the  dark/'  she  cried  with  a  glow 
of  enthusiasm;  then  falling  into  a  little  mmmur  of 
happy  sobbing,  "God  be  thanked  the/re  all  over,"  she 
criedy  putting  her  trembling  hand  upon  her  son's  arm. 

"Amen!"  said  the  minister,  "to  the  final  destruction 
of  the  usurper  and  the  restoring  of  law  and  order  in  a 
distracted  land!" 

"We'll  just  see  how  long  it  lasts,"  said  the  doctor, 
who  was  a  little  of  a  free  thinker,  and  was  believed  to 
have  had  sympathies  with  the  Revolution. 

"We'll  have  French  tastes  and  French  fashions  in 
again,  and  the/re  very  ingenious  with  their  new  pat- 
tems  it  must  be  allowed,"  said  the  silk-mercer;  "but  it 
will  be  an  ill  day  for  Spitalfields  and  other  places  when 
;he  French  silks  are  plentiful  again." 

"There's  ill  and  good  in  all  things.     Yoü  m\i%\.  Yx%\. 
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do  your  best,  Miss  Jean,  to  keep  British  manufactures 
in  the  first  place,"  the  minister  said.  "It's  astonishiog 
in  that  way  how  much  the  ladies  have  in  their  hands." 

"Were  you  at  Salamanca — and  Toulouse?"  said 
Kirsteen  in  her  corner,  where  she  kept  as  far  as  pos- 
sible  from  the  light  of  the  candles,  lest  any  one  should 
See  the  emotion  in  her  face. 

''Indeed  I  was,  and  the  last  was  a  field  of  carnagc^* 
Said  the  young  soldier.  "Perhaps  you  had  a  brother 
there?" 

"Not  a  brother — but  a — friend,"  said  Kirsteen,  im- 
able  to  restrain  a  faint  Httle  sigh.  The  yoimg  man 
looked  so  sympathetic  and  was  so  complete  a  stranger 
to  her  that  it  was  a  relief  to  her  füll  bosom  to  saj  a 
word  more.  ''I  could  not  but  think,"  she  added  in  a 
very  low  tone,  "that  but  for  that  weary  India — it  might 
have  been  him  that  had  come  with  glory — from  Watff- 
loo." 

"Instead  of  me,"  said  the  young  soldier  with  a 
laugh.  "No,  I  know  you  did  not  mean  that  But 
also,"  he  added  gravely,  "both  him  and  me  we  might 
have  been  left  on  the  field  where  many  a  fine  fello« 
lies." 

"That  is  true,  that  is  true!"  Kirsteen  did  not  saf 
any  more;  but  it  flashed  across  her  mind  how  could 
she  know  that  he  was  not  lying  on  some  obscure  field 
in  India  where  lives  were  lost,  and  little  glory  or  anf 
advantage  that  she  knew  of  gained?  This  gave  her, 
however,  a  very  friendly  feeling  to  young  Gordon,  bc* 
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tween  whom  and  herseif  the  tie  of 'something  which 
was  almost  like  a  confidence  now  existed.  For  the 
young  man  had  easily  divined  what  a  friend  meant  in 
the  guarded  phraseology  of  his  country-woman. 

It  was  not  tili  long  after  this  that  there  came  to 
Kirsteen  a  little  note  out  of  that  far  distance  which 
made  amends  to  her  for  long  waiting  and  silence.  The 
letter  was  only  from  Robbie,  whose  correspondence 
with  his  sisters  was  of  the  most  rare  and  lluctuating 
kind,  yet  who  for  once  in  a  way,  he  scarcely  himself 
knew  the  reason  why,  had  sent  Kirsteen  a  Uttle  enclo- 
sure  in  his  letter  to  his  mother,  fortunately  secured  by 
Marg'ret,  who  was  now  everything — nurse,  reader,  and 
companion  to  the  invalid.  Robbie  informed  his  sister 
that  Jeanie's  letter  about  old  Glendochart  had  "given 
him  a  good  laugh,"  and  that  he  thought  she  was  very 
right  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  an  old  fellow  like  that. 
Before  the  letter  arrived  there  was  already  a  son  and 
heir  born  in  Glendochart  house,  but  Robbie  was  no 
further  on  in  the  family  history  than  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Kirsteen  had  gone  away  rather  than  have  the 
old  lover  forced  upon  her.  He  told  her  how  on  the 
march  he  had  passed  the  Station  where  Ronald  Drum- 
mond  was,  ^'if  you  mind  him,  he  is  the  one  that  left 
along  with  me — but  you  must  mind  him,"  Robbie  con- 
tinuedy  ''for  he  was  always  about  the  house  the  last 
summer  before  I  came  away." 

He  was  keen  for  news  of  home,  as  we  are  all  when 
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we  meet  a  friend  in  this  place.  And  I  read  him  a  bit 
of  Jeanie's  letter  which  was  very  well  written,  the  littlc 
monkey,  for  a  little  thing  of  her  age;  how  old  Glen- 
dochart  followed  you  about  like  a  puppy  dog,  and  how 
you  would  never  see  it,  though  all  the  rest  did«  We 
both  laughed  tili  we  cried  at  Jeanie's  story.  She  must 
be  growing  a  clever  creature,  and  writes  a  very  good 
hand  of  writing  too.  But  it  was  more  serious  when  ne 
came  to  the  part  where  you  ran  away  in  your  troiiUe 
at  Unding  it  out.  I  hope  you  have  come  home  by  this 
time  and  have  not  quarrelled  with  my  father;  for  afier 
all  it  never  does  any  good  to  have  quarreis  in  a  famflj. 
However  I  was  saying  about  Ronald  that  he  was  reallj 
quite  as  taken  up  as  I  was  with  Jeanie's  letter,  and 
told  me  I  was  to  give  you  his  respects,  and  that  he 
would  be  Coming  home  in  a  year  or  two,  and  would 
find  you  out  whether  you  were  at  Drumcarro  er  whcr- 
ever  you  were,  and  give  you  all  the  news  about  mc, 
which  I  consider  very  kind  of  him,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  do — and  he  bid  me  to  say  that  he  always  kept  the 
little  thing  he  found  in  the  parlour,  and  canied  it 
wherever  he  went:  though  when  I  asked  what  it  was 
he  would  not  teil  me,  but  said  you  would  understand: 
so  I  suppose  it  was  some  joke  between  you  two.  And 
that's  about  all  the  news  I  have  to  teil  you,  and  I  hope 
you'U  think  of  what  I  say  about  not  quarrelling  with 
my  father.  I  am  in  very  good  health  and  liking  nqr 
quarters — and  I  am,  Your  afTect.  brother, 

R.D. 
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If  this  had  been  the  most  eloquent  love-letter  that 
ever  was  written,  and  from  the  band  of  ber  lover  bim- 
self,  it  is  doubtful  wbetber  it  would  bave  more  toucbed 
tbe  beart  of  Kirsteen  tban  Robbie's  scboolboy  scrawl, 
witb  its  complete  unconsciousness  of  every  purpose,  did. 
It  was  tbe  fasbion  of  tbeir  time  wben  correspondence 
was  difficult  and  dear  and  slow,  and  wben  a  young 
man  witb  notbing  to  ofTer  was  too  bonourable  to  bind 
for  long  years  a  young  woman  wbo  in  tbe  meantime 
migbt  cbange  ber  mind;  altbougb  botb  often  beld  by 
eacb  otber  witb  a  supreme  and  silent  faitbfulness.  Tbe 
bond,  so  completely  understood  between  tbemselves 
witb  notbing  to  disclose  it  to  otbers,  was  all  tbe  dearer 
for  never  baving  been  put  into  words;  altbougb  it  was 
often  no  doubt  tbe  cause  of  unspeakable  pangs  of 
suspense,  of  doubt — possibly  of  profound  and  unspeak- 
able disappointment  if  one  or  tbe  otber  forgot.  Kir- 
steen read  and  re-read  Robbie's  letter  as  if  it  bad  been 
a  little  gospel.  Sbe  carried  it  about  witb  ber,  for  ber 
refresbment  at  odd  moments.  Tbere  came  upon  ber 
face  a  softened  sweetness,  a  mildness  to  tbe  bappy 
eyes,  a  mellowing  beauty  to  every  line.  Sbe  grew 
greatly  in  beauty  as  ber  youtb  matured,  tbe  softening 
influence  of  tbis  sweet  spring  of  life  keeping  in  cbeck 
tbe  pride  wbicb  was  so  streng  in  ber  cbaracter,  and 
tbe  perbaps  too  great  independence  and  self-reliance 
wbicb  ber  early  elevation  to  autbority  and  influence 
developed.  And  everytbing  prospered  witb  Kirsteen. 
Miss  Jean's  business  became  tbe  most  flourisbing  and 
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important  in  town.  Not  only  commoners,  whom  she 
had  so  haughtily  rejected,  but  persons  of  the  most 
exalted  pretensions  had  to  cast  away  their  pride  and 
sue  for  the  Services  of  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Kirsteen; 
and  as  may  be  supposed,  the  more  they  refused,  the 
more  eager  were  the  customers  at  their  door.  Befoie 
Kirsteen  was  twenty-seven,  the  fortune  which  she  had 
determined  to  make  was  already  well  begun,  and  Miss 
Jean  in  a  position  to  retire  if  she  wished  with  the  in- 
come  of  a  statesman.  This  prosperous  condition  was 
in  its  füll  height  in  the  midst  of  the  season,  the  woik- 
room  so  throng  that  relays  of  seamstresses  sat  up  all 
night,  there  being  no  inspectors  to  bring  the  fashionaUe 
mantua-makers  under  control,  when  the  next  great  in- 
cident  happened  in  the  life  of  our  Kirsteen. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

There  were  no  inspectors  to  look  after  the  woA- 
rooms  of  the  dressmakers  in  those  days,  but  perhaps 
also,  at  least  with  mistresscs  Hke  Miss  Jean,  there  was 
little  need  for  them. 

If  the  young  women  in  the  workroom  had  some- 
times  to  work  for  a  part  of  the  night  it  was  only  what 
at  that  time  everybody  was  supposed  to  de  in  their 
own  affairs  or  in  their  masters',  when  business  was  very 
urgent,  or  throng  as  was  said  in  Scotland.  The  head 
of  the  house  sat  up  too,  there  were  little  indulgences 
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accorded,  and  when  the  vigil  was  not  too  much  pro- 
longed,  there  was  a  certain  excitement  about  it  which 
was  not  unpleasing  to  the  workwomen  in  the  monotony 
of  their  calling.  One  of  these  indulgences  was  that 
something  was  now  and  then  read  aloud  to  them  as 
they  worked. 

Miss  Jean  herseif  had  ceased  to  do  much  in  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  business.  She  gave  her  advice 
(which  the  workwomen  now  considered  of  the  old 
school  and  wanting  in  sympathy  with  advancing  taste), 
and  now  and  then  suggested  a  combination  which  was 
approved.  But  on  the  whole  she  took  a  less  and  less 
active  share  in  the  work  during  the  morning  and  even- 
ing  hours  in  which  she  was  not  wanted  in  the  show- 
room  to  receive  the  ladies  who  were  her  patronesses, 
or  whom  she  patronized  (according  to  Kirsteen's  new 
arrangements),  with  whom  the  younger  partner  had  no 
desire  to  supplant  her.  And  when  Miss  Jean  resigned 
the  needle  and  even  the  scissors,  and  no  longer  feit  it 
necessary  to  superintend  a  fitting  on,  or  invent  a  head- 
dress,  she  developed  another  faculty  which  was  of  the 
greatest  use  especially  at  moments  of  great  pressure. 
She  read  aloud — I  will  not  assert  that  she  had  any  of 
the  arts  of  the  elocutionist,  which  were  much  esteemed 
in  those  days — but  in  a  straightforward,  piain  way^ 
with  her  Scotch  accent,  to  which  of  course  all  the 
young  women  were  accustomed,  her  reading  was  very 
distinct  and  satisfactory. 

She  read  in  the  first  instance  stories  out  of  th& 
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Ladies'  Museum  and  kindred  works,  which  were  about 
as  absurd  as  stories  could  be,  but  being  continued  from 
week  to  week,  kept  up  a  certain  interest  among  the 
girls  to  know  what  happened  to  Ellen  as  an  example 
of  youthful  indiscretion,  or  Emily  as  a  victim  of  parental 
cruelty.  What  a  jump  it  was  when  Miss  Jean  brouglit 
in  with  triumphant  delight  a  book  called  Waverley;  or, 
'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  de- 
scribe.  No  doubt  the  young  women  accustomed  onlj 
to  Ellen  and  Emily  were  a  little  confused  by  the  new 
and  great  magician  with  whom  they  were  thus  sad- 
denly  brought  face  to  face;  but  they  were  greaüj 
stirred  by  the  Highland  scenes  and  Fergus  Madvor's 
Castle,  and  the  beautiful  Flora,  for  and  against  whom 
they  immediately  took  sides,  a  certain  party  hoping 
against  hope  that  she  would  finally  marry  the  heio, 
while  the  other  faction  strongly  supported  the  daims 
of  Rose  Bradwardine.  The  humours  of  the  tale  scarcdy 
penetrated  perhaps  those  unaccustomed  bosoms,  and 
nothing  in  it  was  so  important  to  the  imagination  of 
the  workwomen  as  this.  Miss  Jean  finished  the  book 
one  night  when  all  were  working  very  late,  the  night 
before  a  State  ball.  It  was  an  unusually  heavy  night 
because  of  Lady  Chatty,  now  an  acknowledged  beauty 
and  leader  of  fashion,  who  had  invented  a  new  mode 
a  day  or  two  before;  that  is  to  say  Kirsteen,  who  was 
entirely  devoted  to  her  beautiful  friend,  had  produced 
an  effect  by  the  looping  up  of  a  train  or  the  arrang^ 
ment  of  a  scarf  which  had  dazzled  all  beholders,  and 
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had  become  at  once  the  object  of  a  rage  of  Imitation 
such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  not  uneventful  annals 
of  fashion.  So  many  ladies  had  argued  and  implored, 
adjuring  Miss  Jean  by  all  her  gods,  pointing  out  to  her 
the  urgent  duty  of  not  leaving  a  dient  or  country- 
woman  in  the  shade;  of  not  crushing  the  hopes  of  a 
young  d^butante,  perhaps  spoiling  a  great  marriage  or 
bringing  about  some  or  other  catastrophe,  that  the  head 
of  the  establishment  had  been  melted,  and  had  in- 
discreetly  consented  to  execute  more  Orders  than  it 
was  possible  to  do.  Miss  Jean  had  been  very  shy  of 
meeting  Kirsteen  after,  and  had  confessed  her  indis- 
cretion  almost  with  tears,  but  her  young  partner  with 
no  further  remonstrance  than  a  shake  of  her  head  had 
accepted  the  responsibility.  To  do  something  miraculous 
is  always  a  pleasure  in  its  way,  and  Kirsteen  laid  the 
drcumstances  before  the  young  women  and  inspired 
them  with  her  own  energy.  She  herseif  was  up  the 
whole  night  never  flagging,  while  the  others  managed 
it  by  relays,  snatching  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  and 
retuming  to  work  again.  They  had  a  tea-drinking  at 
midnight,  when  the  fine-flavoured  tea  which  Miss  Jean 
herseif  affected  was  served  to  the  workwomen  all  round, 
with  dainty  cakes  and  cates,  and,  highest  solace  of  all, 
Miss  Jean  herseif  sat  up  and  finished  Waverley,  at  the 
risk  of  making  a  few  needles  rusty  by  the  dropping 
here  and  there  of  furtive  tears.  The  excitement  about 
Flora  Maclvor  and  the  gentle  Rose,  and  the  keen  dis- 
appointment    of  Flora's   partisans  who  had  all  along 
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hoped  against  hope  that  she  would  relent,  kept  drowsi- 
ness  at  bay.  This  was  not  the  chief  point  of  interest 
in  the  book  perhaps,  but  those  young  women  regarded 
it  from  that  point  of  view. 

I  teil  this  chieüy  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  Miss  Brown  and  Kirsteen  managed  their  affairs. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  Miss  Jean  often  read  aloud  when 
there  was  no  such  urgent  call  for  it.  She  read  the 
newspapers  to  the  girls  when  there  was  any  news  of 
interest.  She  had  read  to  them  everything  about 
Waterloo,  ,and  all  the  despatches  and  the  descriptioDS 
of  the  field,  and  anecdotes  about  the  battle,  as  they 
came  out  bit  by  bit  in  the  small  Square  newspaper  of 
eight  pages,  which  was  all  that  then  represented  the 
mighty  Times.  One  of  the  young  women  lost  a  brother 
in  that  battle.  This  made  the  little  Community  feel  that 
all  had  something  special  to  do  with  it,  and  brought 
tears  into  every  eye,  and  justified  them  in  shaking  all 
their  heads  over  the  cost  of  blood  by  which  the  great 
victory  had  been  achieved,  even  in  the  midst  of  their 
enjoyment  of  the  illuminations  and  all  the  stir  and 
quickened  life  of  town  at  that  great  moment. 

It  was  long  after  Waterloo,  however,  when  the  ind- 
dent  I  am  about  to  record  occurred.  Years  had  passed, 
and  the  newspapers  were  no  longer  so  exciting  as  in 
those  days  of  the  Peninsula,  when  a  fight  or  a  victory 
might  be  always  looked  for.  War  died  out  from  among 
the  items  of  news,  and  the  long  calm,  which  ended 
only  after  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851   had  made  as 
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people  thought  an  end  of  all  possibility  of  fighting,  had 
begun — people  had  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  the  news- 
paper,  and  the  tidings  it  might  bring.  It  is  true  there 
was  always  fighting  going  on  in  India  more  or  less, 
little  battles  now  and  then,  skirmishes,  expeditions  of 
which  the  worid  did  not  know  very  much,  but  in  which, 
without  any  demonstration,  a  few  brave  lives  would 
end  from  time  to  time,  and  hearts  break  quietly  at 
home,  all  to  the  increase  and  consideration  of  our  great 
Indian  territory,  and  the  greatness  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

Some  six  years  had  passed  from  the  time  when 
Kirsteen  came  friendless  to  London  knowing  nobody 
but  Marg'ret's  sister.  She  was  now  a  power  in  her 
way,  supreme  in  the  house  in  Chapel  Street,  May  fair, 
feared  and  courted  by  many  people  who  had  once  been 
suffidently  haughty  to  Miss  Jean.  At  twenty-six,  when 
a  young  woman  has  gone  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  actual  life,  when  she  has  been  forced  into  inde- 
pendence,  and  stood  for  herseif  against  the  world,  she 
is  as  mature  as  if  she  were  twenty  years  older,  though 
in  the  still  atmosphere  of  home  twenty-six  is  very  oflen 
not  much  more  than  sixteen.  Kirsteen  had  become  in 
some  ways  very  mature.  She  had  that  habit  of  authority 
which  was  so  well  set  forth  long  ago  by  the  man  who 
described  himself  as  saying  to  one  "*Go,'  and  he  goeth, 
and  to  another  *Come,'  and  he  cometh."  She  had  but 
to  speak  and  she  was  obeyed — partly  from  love,  but 
partly  also  from  fear:  for  Kirsteen  was  not  the  laird  of 
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Drumcarro's  daughter  for  nothing ,  and  she  was  veiy 
prompt  in  her  measures,  and  quite  indisposed  to  tolerate 
insubordination.  And  her  young  womanhood  was  so 
withdrawn  from  the  usual  thoughts  and  projects  of  her 
age  that  Kirsteen  had  put  on  something  of  the  dignified 
manners  of  a  person  much  older,  although  her  fresh 
youthful  colour,  the  milk- white  brow  and  throat,  the 
ruddy  hair  all  curly  with  vigour  and  life,  showed  no 
premature  fading,  and  her  person,  which  was  always 
beautifuUy  clothed,  and  fitted  to  perfection,  had  im- 
proved  in  slendemess  and  grace.  It  was  not  that  pro- 
positions  of  a  sentimental  kind  had  been  wanting. 
Lord  John  (but  his  name  always  brought  a  blush  of 
displeasure  to  Kirsteen's  cheek)  had  done  his  best  to 
find  her  at  unguarded  moments,  to  beguile  her  into 
talk,  and  to  use  all  the  covert  arts  which  were  still 
supposed  to  be  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  young 
man  of  fashion,  to  attain  her  interest  if  not  her  affec- 
tion.  What  he  intended  perhaps  the  young  man  did 
not  himself  know,  perhaps  only  to  attain  the  triumph 
of  persuading  a  young  woman  whom  he  admired  to 
admire  him.  But  Kirsteen  considered  that  it  was 
through  his  means  alone  that  the  difüculties  of  her 
Position  were  really  brought  home  to  her,  and  the 
difference  between  a  mantua-maker  exercising  her  craft, 
and  a  young  lady  of  family  at  home,  made  apparent 
This  was  a  mistake,  for  Lord  John  would  have  con- 
sidered himself  quite  as  free  to  attempt  a  flirtation 
with  Drumcarro's  daughter  in  Argyllshire  as  in  London, 
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and  with  as  little  Intention  of  any  serious  result,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  laiifd  however  high  in  descent,  being 
as  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  Duke's  son  as  the 
mantua-maker.  But  it  gave  a  keen  edge  to  Kirsteen's 
scom  of  him,  that  she  would  have  believed  he  was 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  her  unprotected  State. 

Also  there  was  Miss  Jean's  friend  the  doctor,  who 
would  very  willingly  have  made  a  sensible  matrimonial 
alUance  with  a  young  person  getting  on  so  very  well  in 
the  World — while  Miss  Jean's  nephew,  he  who  had 
already  calculated  how  many  years  it  would  take  him 
to  reach  the  elevation  of  Lord  Mayor,  worshipped  in 
silence  the  divinity  whom  he  durst  no  more  approach 
than  he  durst  propose  for  one  of  the  princesses,  know- 
ing  well  that  Miss  Jean  would  bündle  him  indignantly 
out  of  doors  at  the  merest  whisper  of  such  a  presump- 
tion.  But  none  of  these  things  touched  Kirsteen,  nor 
would  have  done  had  they  been  much  more  attractive. 
"Will  ye  wait  for  me  tili  I  come  back?"  was  the  whisper 
which  was  always  in  her  ears.  And  since  the  arrival 
of  Robbie's  letter  there  had  come  a  certain  solidity  and 
reality  to  that  visionary  bond.  A  man  who  was  so  near 
on  the  verge  of  retum  that  in  a  year  or  two,  "in  two- 
three  years"  he  might  be  back,  was  almost  as  dose  as 
if  he  were  coming  to-morrow — for  what  is  next  year 
but  a  big  to-morrow  to  the  faithful  soul?  The  only 
feeling  that  ever  marred  for  a  moment  the  anticipation 
in  Kirsteen's  mind  was  a  fear  that  when  he  came  he 
might   be   wounded    a   little   by    this   mantua-makin^ 
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episode.  It  vexed  her  to  think  that  this  might  be  thc 
case,  and  cast  an  occasional  shadow  upon  her  mind 
from  which  she  was  glad  to  escape  as  from  the  sight  of 
a  ghost.  He  might  not  like  it — his  mother,  who  wasa 
proud  woman,  would  not  like  it  Kirsteen  did  not,  if 
she  could  help  it,  think  of  this  possibility,  yet  it  crossed 
her  mind  from  time  to  time. 

And  in  the  meantime  in  those  weary  years,  the 
fortune  that  was  for  little  Jeanie,  and  that  which  woidd 
make  Ronald  at  ease  even  in  his  half-pay  when  he  came 
back,  was  quietly  growing. 

With  such  a  business,  the  most  fashionable  in  London, 
and  customers  praying  almost  on  their  knees  to  be  put 
on  the  lists  of  Misses  Brown  and  Kirsteen,  how  could  it 
do  otherwise  than  grow? 

Kirsteen  was  twenty-six,  the  season  was  at  its 
dimax,  the  workroom  very  throng  when  Miss  Jean  came 
in  one  morning  with  the  newspaper  in  her  hand.  Her 
little  air  of  satisfaction  when  there  were  news  that  would 
be  interesting  to  read  was  very  well  known.  Miss 
Smith  touched  Miss  Robinson  with  her  elbow  saying, 
"Look  at  'er,"  and  Miss  Robinson  communicated  to 
Miss  Jones  her  conviction  that  there  was  something 
stirring  in  the  paper.  Miss  Jean  came  in  and  took  her 
seat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  with  her  back  to  thc 
broad  uncurtained  window  by  which  all  possible  light 
was  admitted.  She  liked  to  have  the  light  falling  weü 
upon  her  paper.     "Now,  my  dears,"  she  said,  "I  am 
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going  to  read  something  to  you — it's  very  touching,  it's 
an  account  of  a  battle." 

"I  thought  all  the  battles  were  done,"  said  the 
forewoman  who  ventured  to  speak  on  such  occasions. 

"Oh,  yes,  on  the  Continent,  heaven  be  praised — 
but  this  is  in  India,"  said  Miss  Jean  as  if  nobody  could 
ever  expect  battles  to  be  over  there.  Kirsteen  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  arranring  some  of  the  work. 
She  was  working  with  the  rapidity  of  an  inventor,  throw- 
ing  a  piece  of  stuff  into  wonderful  folds  and  plaitings 
of  which  no  one  could  say  what  the  issue  was  to  be. 
She  knew  herseif  what  she  intended:  but  even  when 
one  knows  what  one  means  to  do,  the  hand  of  genius 
itself  has  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  the 
meaning  can  be  carried  out.  She  glanced  up  for  a 
moment  at  the  name  of  India,  but  only  for  a  moment: 
for  indeed  there  was  always  fighting  in  India,  yet  no- 
thing had  happened  to  any  of  those  she  cared  for  dur- 
ing  all  these  years. 

Miss  Jean  read  out  the  details  of  the  fight  in  her 
steady  voice.  It  had  been  intended  for  nothing  more 
than  a  reconnaissance  and  it  turned  into  a  battle  which 
might  have  very  important  and  momentous  results.  She 
read  about  the  swarms  of  a  warlike  tribe  who  had  been 
engaged  by  the  Sepoys  and  a  few  British  troops — and 
how  well  all  had  behaved — and  how  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  back  and  completely  routed  and  dispersed, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Company  established  over  a 
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large  region.     "Now,"  said  Miss  Jean  lobking  up  over 
her  spectacles,  "this  is  the  interesting  bit — 

"*The  victory,  however,  was  a  costly  one — thc 
casualties  among  the  officers  were  unusually  great  Oat 
of  nine  actually  engaged  no  less  than  live  brave  fellows 
were  left  on  the  field  dead  or  seriously  woiinded.  One 
young  officer  of  the  greatest  promise  who  had  led  bis 
battalion  through  a  great  deal  of  hot  werk,  and  who 
was  down  for  immediate  promotion,  is  among  the 
number  of  the  former.  He  was  found  l)ring  strud 
through  the  heart  by  a  native  weapon.  A  curious  and 
affecting  incident  is  recorded  of  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man.  After  he  had  received  his  death-stroke  he  musl 
have  found  means  of  extracting  a  handkerchief  from 
the  breast  of  his  uniform,  and  lay  when  found  hdding 
this  to  his  lips.  The  handkerchief  was  extricated  from 
his  grasp  with  some  difficulty  and  was  sent  Iiome  to  his 
mother,  who  no  doubt  will  cherish  it  as  a  most  predoos 
relic.  It  was  slightly  stained  with  the  brave  young 
fellow's  blood.' " 

Miss  Jean's  voice  faltered  as  she  read  that  thc 
handkerchief  had  been  sent  to  the  young  man's  mother. 
"Poor  leddy,  poor  leddy!"  she  said,  "the  Lord  help 
her  in  her  trouble."  And  little  exclamations  of  pity 
and  emotion  rose  from  various  voices — but  suddenly 
they  were  all  stilled.  No  one  was  aware  how  the  con- 
sciousness  first  arose.  By  means  of  a  communicatioa 
swiftly  and  silently  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  thc 
eyes  of  all  were  suddenly  turned  towards  Kirsteen  who^ 
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with  the  Hght  from  the  large  window  füll  upon  her,  sat 
surrounded  by  trails  of  the  beautiful  silk  which  she  had 
been  manipulating.  She  had  looked  up,  her  lips  had 
dropped  apart,  her  hands  still  holding  the  silk  had 
fallen  upon  her  lap.  Her  face  was  without  a  trace  of 
colour,  her  bosom  still  as  if  she  were  no  longer  breath- 
ing.  She  looked  like  some  one  suddenly  turned  into 
marble,  the  warm  tint  of  her  hair  exaggerating,  if  that 
were  ppssible,  the  awful  whiteness.  They  expected  her 
every  moment  to  fall  down,  like  something  inanimate  in 
which  no  life  was. 

But  she  did  not  do  this — and  nobody  dared  inter- 
fere,  partly  from  fear  of  this  sudden  catastrophe  what- 
ever  it  was,  partly  from  fear  of  her.  They  all  sat  not 
venturing  to  move,  looking  at  her,  ready  to  spring  to 
her  assistance,  not  daring  to  take  any  step.  After  a 
moment,  she  drew  a  long  breath,  then  with  a  little 
Start  as  of  awakening  raised  her  hands  and  looked  at 
them,  all  enveloped  as  they  were  in  the  silk.  "What 
— was  I — doing?"  she  said.  She  moved  her  hands 
feebly,  twisting  the  silk  round  them  more  and  more, 
then  tore  it  off  and  flung  it  from  her  on  the  floor.  "I 
can't  remember  what  I  was  doing,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  my  deär,"  cried  Miss  Jean,  coming  towards 
her  pütting  down  the  paper,  "never  mind  what  you 
were  doing — come  to  your  ovvn  room." 

"Why  should  I  come— to  my  own  room?  What's 
there?"  A  gleam  of  consciousness  came  over  her 
colourless  face.     "It's  not  there! — it  catino\.be  >i!c\fc\^V^ 
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"Oh,  my  darling,"  cried  Miss  Jean,  "come  away 
with  me — come  away,  where  you  can  be  quiet,*' 

Kirsteen  looked  up  in  her  face  with  quick  anger 
and  impatient  sarcasm.  "Why  should  I  be  quiet?"  she 
Said.  "Have  I  nothing  to  do  that  I  should  be  quiet? 
That's  for  idle  folk.  But  read  on,  read  on,  Miss  Jean. 
It's  a  bonny  story — and  there  will  be  more?"  Miss  Jean 
retired  again  to  her  seat,  and  all  the  workers  bent  over 
their  work  but  not  a  needle  moved.  Kirsteen  picked 
up  the  silk  again.  She  tried  to  restore  it  to  its  tonn, 
plaiting  and  twisting  with  swift  impatient  movements 
now  this  way  and  now  that.  All  the  young  women 
watched  her  furtively,  not  losing  a  movement  she  made. 
She  twisted  the  silk  about,  trying  apparently  to  rccover 
her  own  intention,  pulhng  it  here  and  there  with  im- 
patient twitches  and  murmurs  of  exasperation.  Then 
she  piled  it  all  upon  the  table  in  a  sort  of  rage,  throw- 
ing  it  out  of  her  hands.  "Go  on,  go  on  with  your 
paper,"  she  cried  to  Miss  Jean,  and  took  up  a  hatf 
made  dress  from  the  table  at  which  she  began  to  stitch 
hurriedly,  looking  up  every  moment  to  cry,  "Go  on,  go 
on.  Will  ye  go  on?"  At  length  Miss  Jean,  exceed- 
ingly  tremulous  and  miserable,  began  to  read  again  in 
a  broken  voice.  Kirsteen  stitched  blindly  for  half  an 
hour,  then  she  rose  suddenly  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

KxRSTEEN  did  not  seclude  herseif  for  long.  Whtle 
the  girls  were  still  whispering  lo  each  olher,  not  without 
some  awe,  of  the  sudden  shock  which  she  had  evidently 
rcceived,  of  her  deathlike  look,  her  struggle  to  main- 
tain  lier  coraposure,  her  rejection  of  all  inquiries,  she 
had  returned  among  them,  had  taken  up  the  silk  agaiu, 
and  resumed  what  she  was  doing.  There  was  scarcely 
a  Word  said  after  Kirsteen  came  back.  The  young 
women  all  bent  over  their  sewing,  and  their  needles 
flew  through  their  work.  The  presence  among  them  of 
Ulis  one  tragic  face,  perfeclly  colourless,  self-commanded, 
EÜent,  wrapped  in  an  abstiaction  which  nobody  could 
penetraie,  had  the  strängest  impressive  effect  upon 
them.  They  did  not  dare  to  speak  even  to  each  other, 
but  signed  lo  each  other  for  Ihings  they  wanted,  and 
worked  like  so  many  machines,  fearing  even  to  tum 
their  eyes  towards  her.  Miss  Jean,  quile  iinable  to 
control  herseif  afier  ihis  mystcrious  blow  whidi  she  had 
given  without  knowing,  had  reilred  to  the  parlour, 
where  she  sat  alone  and  cried,  she  knew  not  why.  Oh, 
if  she  had  but  held  her  longuc,  if  she  had  not  been  so 
ready  to  go  and  read  the  uews  to  them!  Rirsteen,  so 
busy  as  she  was,  mighl  uever  have  seen  it,  mjghi  tie»*~  ■ 
havc  known.     Miss  Jean  read  the  paragraph  over  ij 
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over  again,  tili  she  could  have  repeated  it  by  heart 
She  found  lower  down  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
had  been  killed  and  wounded,  but  this  brought  no  en- 
lightenment  to  her,  for  she  did  not  know  Drumcarro» 
or  the  names  of  the  neighbours  near.  She  had  to  lay 
it  away  as  an  insoluble  mystery,  not  able  to  comprehend 
how,  from  so  few  details  as  there  were,  and  without 
even  hearing  any  name,  Kirsteen  should  have  at  once 
been  killed,  as  it  were,  by  this  mysterious  blow.  How 
did  she  know  who  he  was,  the  poor  gentleman  who  had 
died  with  the  white  handkerchief  pressed  to  his  djring 
lips?  It  was  a  very  touching  incident,  Miss  Jean  had 
herseif  thought.  No  doubt,  she  had  said  to  herselfi 
there  was  a  story  under  it.  She  had  shed  a  suddeoi 
quick-springing  tear  over  the  poor  young  man  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  then,  in  her  desire  to  communicate 
the  touching  tale,  had  hurried  to  the  work-room  without 
further  thought — how,  she  asked  herseif,  could  she  have 
known  that  it  would  hurt  any  one?  What  meaning 
was  there  in  it  that  Kirsteen  alone  could  know? 

It  was  late  when  the  workwomen,  who  lived  out  of 
doors,  went  away.  They  had  gone  through  a  long 
and  tiring  day,  with  no  amusement  of  any  sort,  or  read- 
ing  or  talk  to  brighten  it.  But  somehow  they  had  not 
feit  it  so — they  all  feit  as  if  they  had  been  acting  their 
parts  in  a  tragedy,  as  if  the  poor  young  officer  on  the 
Indian  plains  had  held  some  relationship  to  themselves. 
The  silence  which  nobody  enjoined,  which  nature  her- 
seif exacted  from  them,  burst  into  a  tumult  of  low- 
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breathed  talk  the  moment  they  left  the  house.  They 
discussed  her  looks,  the  awful  whiteness  of  her  face, 
the  shock  of  that  sudden,  unsoftened  communication, 
without  asking,  as  Miss  Jean  did,  how  she  could  have 
known.  Miss  Jean  heard  their  voices,  first  low  and 
awe-stricken,  rising  in  eagerness  and  loudness  as  they 
got  further  from  the  house.  But  it  was  not  tili  some 
time  later  that  Kirsteen  came  in.  She  had  been  at 
werk  in  a  violent,  absorbed,  passionate  way,  doing  with 
incredible  swiftness  and  determination  everything  her 
hand  had  found  to  do.  She  had  an  air  of  great  weari- 
ness,  the  exhaustion  which  means  excitement  and  not 
repose,  when  she  came  in.  She  threw  a  glance  round 
the  room  looking  for  the  paper,  which  Miss  Jean  had 
put  carefully  out  of  sight.  Kirsteen  went  to  the  table 
and  tumed  over  everything  that  was  on  it,  groping  in  a 
sort  of  blind  way. 

"You  are  looking  for  something,  my  dear?" 

"Yes — where  is  it?" 

"What  might  ye  be  looking  for?"  said  Miss  Jean, 
trembling  very  much,  and  with  the  tears  coming  to  her 
eyes. 

"Where  is  it?"  Kirsteen  said.  She  was  perfectly 
still  and  quiet,  her  voice  low,  her  face  very  white,  her 
eyes  cast  down.  It  was  evident  that  she  feit  no  need 
of  explanation,  nor  power  of  giving  one.  There  was 
but  one  thing  for  her  in  the  world,  and  that  was  the 
paper  with  the  news — which  at  the  first  hearing  had 
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gone  like  a  stone  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  like  a 
sword  pierdng  through  and  tfaroogh. 

Miss  Jean  had  no  power  to  resist  or  to  pretend  Üut 
she  did  not  understand.  She  rose,  trembling,  and  im- 
locked  her  escritoire  and  brought  the  paper  out,  füm- 
bling  in  the  depths  of  a  pigeon-hole  in  which  she  had 
buried  it,  that  it  might  never  be  seen  more.  She  ins 
very  tremulous,  her  face  drawn,  her  eyes  ftdl  of  mois' 
ture.  ^'I  canna  think  how  you  could  make  anything 
out  of  that,"  she  said  almost  querulously  in  the  exoess 
of  her  feeling.  "There's  nothing,  nothing  in  that,  to 
say  who  it  was.  No  person  could  divine.  It  might  be 
somebody  you  never  heard  of." 

It  is  possible  that  after  the  utter  and  undoubtiog 
convictions  of  the  first  moment  such  a  thought  might 
have  come  to  Kirsteen's  mind  toa  She  put  out  her 
band  for  the  paper.  Miss  Jean  kept  on  talking  in  a 
fretful  tone.  "YouVe  had  no  tea,  not  a  thing  sincc 
two  o'clock,  and  now  it's  eleven  at  night — you've  had 
no  rest — work,  work,  as  if  your  bread  depended  on  it; 
and  it's  no  such  thing.  I  suppose  you  think  you'it 
made  of  something  different  from  the  ordinary,  no  mere 
flesh  and  blood." 

Kirsteen  paid  no  attention.  She  did  not  hear,  the 
words  were  as  a  vague  accompaniment,  Uke  the  sound  of 
wheels  and  faint  voices  and  footsteps  out  of  doors. 
She  opened  the  paper  with  steady  nervous  hands  that 
did  not  tremble,  and  read  over  again  every  word.  The» 
she  turned  to  the  list  "Casualties."     Casualties!   Ac* 
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cidents! — was  that  a  word  to  use  for  the  list  of  the 
dead?  When  she  had  read  it  her  hands  dropped  on 
her  knee  with  the  paper  held  in  them,  and  from  her 
colourless  lips  there  came  a  faint  sound,  inarticulate, 
hoarse,  the  knell  of  hope.  There  had  not  been  any 
bope  in  her  heart:  but  to  say  that  and  to  know  that 
hope  is  over,  are  two  things.  In  the  one  there  was 
still  a  possibility — the  other  was  death  itself.  Oh,  the 
possibility  had  been  very  faint,  very  feeble!  She  had 
worked  on  all  day,  struggled  on  to  preserve  it,  not  ask- 
ing  for  conviction.  Sometimes  to  know  the  worst  is 
what  we  desire.  Sometimes  we  would  prefer  to  put  it 
from  US,  not  to  make  sure,  for  a  little.  But  there  it  was: 
no  further  doubt,  ''Captain  Drummond;"  his  name  and 
no  other,  "Will  ye  wait  tili  I  come  back?"  He  was 
Standing  by  her,  saying  it — and  lying  there — with  the 
handkerchief.  It  was  all  past,  the  whole  story,  as  if  it 
had  happened  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"Miss  Klirsteen — most  likely  you  are  making  your- 
self  miserable  about  nothing.  How  can  ye  teil  by  a 
Story  like  that  who  it  is?  Oh,  my  bonny  dear,  I  am 
asking  no  questions,  but  to  see  you  like  that  just  breaks 
my  heart." 

Kirsteen  smiled  in  spite  of  herseif  at  the  idea  of 
any  heart  being  broken  but  her  own,  of  any  one  being 
miserable  who  had  not  known  him,  who  had  never  seen 
him,  who  did  not  even  know  his  name.  She  said  no- 
thing for  a  few  moments  and  then  she  spoke  with  a 
voice  quite  tuneless  and  flat,  but  steady.     "Miss  Jean 
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— I  will  have  to  go  for  a  day  or  two — to  the  High- 
lands." 

"Certainly,  my  dear — whenever  ye  please,"  said 
Miss  Jean,  though  not  without  a  catching  of  her  breath; 
for  who  would  look  after  the  work,  with  herseif  so  much 
out  of  the  use  of  it,  and  the  season  still  so  throng? 

"Not  to  leave  you — with  so  much  in  hand — why 
should  I?"  said  Kirsteen,  "it's  not  as  if  it  was  for  any- 
body  but  me.  But  so  soon  as  can  be:  just  the  time  to 
go  and  to  come  back." 

"Oh,  my  dear  young  lady — whenever  ye  please,  and 
for  as  long  as  ye  please:  but  ye  will  come  back?" 

Kirsteen  smiled  again  faintly.  "Oh,  yes,  I  will  come 
back — there  will  be  nothing  more,  no  fighting  nor 
battles — nothing  to  stop  me — and  nobody — to  wait  for 
me" — she  added,  "as  I  would  have  been  content  to 
wait — I  was  very  content — ^just  to  think  he  was  coming 
— some  time.  But  that's  over — ^just  an  old  story.  It  is 
time  to  shut  up  the  house  and  go  to  our  beds." 

"Oh,  my  darhn'  bairn!  Dinna  shut  it  all  up  like 
that.  Teil  me  about  it — or  if  you  will  not  teil  me,  oh, 
dear  Miss  Kirsteen,  let  the  tears  flow!" 

"My  eyes  are  dry  and  so  is  my  throat,  Miss  Jean,  I 
cannot  speak — I  cannot  cry — I'm  not  one  for  telling— 
— Good-night — I  will  just  go  away  to  my  bed." 

She  lighted  her  candle  which  threw  a  stränge  new 
light  upon  her  colourless  face,  and  the  rings  of  hair 
upon  her  milk-white  forehead  out  of  which  nothing 
could  take  the  colour.     Kirsteen's  face  even  now  had 
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not  the  meekness  and  patience  of  a  saint,  but  her  hair 
was  like  an  aureole  round  her  wan  countenance.  She 
was  going  out  of  the  room  without  saying  any  more, 
when  she  suddenly  bethought  herseif,  and  coming  back 
went  up  to  Miss  Jean,  and  kissed  her — a  very  unusual 
ceremony  between  these  two  shy  Scotswomen.  The  old 
lady  coloured  to  the  edge  of  her  grey  hair  with  plea- 
sure  and  surprise.     "Oh,  Miss  Kirsteen,"  she  säid — 

"You  are  very  kind — you  are  just  a  mother.  You 
are  like  my  Marg'ret,"  Kirsteen  said.  That  name  brought 
a  rush  of  tears  to  her  eyes  for  the  first  time.  Marg'ret 
alone  in  all  the  world  would  know — Marg'ret  would  not 
need  to  be  told.  If  she  could  lay  her  head  on 
Marg'ret's  Shoulder  then  her  heart  might  break  in  peace. 
She  had  to  bind  it  up  now  with  bands  of  iron — for 
there  was  nobody  in  the  world  save  him  and  her  and 
Margaret  that  knew. 

The  workroom  continued  very  throng  for  ten  days 
er  so  longer,  and  during  this  time  Kirsteen  worked  like 
two  women.  She  had  never  been  so  inventive,  so  füll 
of  new  combinations.  With  her  white  face,  and  without 
a  smile,  she  stood  over  Lady  Chatty,  that  grand  lay- 
figure  and  advertising  medium  for  the  mantua-maker, 
and  made  her  glorious  with  beautiful  garments — beauti- 
ful  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  all  that 
Kirsteen  knew:  for  no  genius  (in  dress)  can  over-step 
these  limits.  Lady  Chatty,  füll  of  affection  and  kind- 
ness,  soon  discovered  the  something  which  was  wrong. 
She  put  her  hands  on  either  side  of  Kirsteen's  face  and 
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compelled  her  friend  to  look  at  her.  '^What  ails  yoo, 
Kirsteen?  Oh,  what  ails  you?"  "Nothing,"  Kirsteen 
Said.  "Oh,  don't  teil  me  it  is  nothing.  You  look  as 
if  you  had  died  and  it  was  the  ghost  of  Kirsteen  tfaat 
was  here."  Kirsteen  smiled  up  on  the  beautifid 
face  looking  so  anxiously  into  hers,  and  sdd, 
"Maybe  that  is  just  true,"  but  would  say  no  morc. 
And  the  business  in  the  workroom  was  done  with  a 
sort  of  passion  by  everybody  there.  They  had  heard 
that  as  soon  as  the  press  was  over  Miss  Kirsteen  was 
going  away.  They  did  not  exchange  any  exhortations, 
but  by  one  consent  they  addressed  themselves  to  their 
work  with  an  unspoken  thought  that  the  sooner  they 
wäre  done  the  sooner  she  would  be  released.  It  was 
partly  that  the  sight  of  her  became  intolerable  to  thesc 
emotional  spectators,  who  had  each  a  private  vision  of 
her  own  of  the  tragedy.  Had  Kirsteen  wept  and  raved 
and  got  over  it  they  would  have  wept  with  her  and 
consoled  her;  but  the  anguish  which  did  not  weep, 
which  Said  nothing,  was  more  than  they  could  bear. 
They  were  all  silent  round  the  long  table,  bending  over 
their  work,  working  as  some  one  of  them  said,  "as  if  it 
were  a  large  mourning  order  and  all  for  sum  'un  of 
one's  own."  And  the  season  was  just  at  its  end— 
Kirsteen  held  her  place  tili  the  last  great  ball  was  over, 
and  then  she  went  away. 

No  difficulty  now  about  paying  for  the  coach  or 
procuring  her  seat.  She  was  no  longer  afraid  of  any 
danger  on  the  road»  or  of  the  world  unknown«    Tbe 
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whirl  of  progress  through  the  great  country,  through  the 
towns  and  villages,  across  the  long  level  plains  of  Eng- 
land, no  longer  filled  her  with  that  vague  mystery  and 
ecstasy  of  being  which  belonged  to  her  first  journey. 
The  movement,  it  was  true,  gave  a  certain  solace  to 
her  pain.  The  complete  silence  in  which  no  one  could 
ask  her  a  question,  fenced  off  as  that  was  by  the  sur- 
Tounding  of  incessant  sound,  the  tramp  of  the  horses, 
the  jar  of  the  wheels,  the  murmurs  of  the  voices,  was 
a  relief  to  her  from  the  daily  intercourse  of  ordinary 
iife.  After  she  got  to  Glasgow  she  had  to  think  over 
her  further  route.  She  had  no  desire  to  reveal  herseif, 
to  let  any  one  know  she  had  come.  Her  mission  was 
almost  a  secret  one;  to  make  it  known  would  have  gone 
against  all  the  sanctities  of  memory;  therefore,  Kirsteen 
would  not  even  give  herseif  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Marg'ret,  of  sending  for  her  at  some  wayside  corner, 
or  in  some  village  as  she  had  once  thought  of  doing. 
She  drove  from  Glasgow  in  postchaises  where  it  was 
possible,  in  country  gigs  or  carts,  where  no  better  could 
be  had,  avoiding  all  the  places  where  she  might  be 
recognized.  She  embarked  in  a  smack  upon  the  Clyde 
and  sat  forlorn  upon  the  deck  watching  the  hills  and 
Islands  drifting  by,  as  if  they  were  part  of  a  much 
prolonged  and  almost  endless  dream.  It  was  July,  the 
brightest  month  of  the  year,  and  the  weather  was  one 
blaze  of  brightness,  as  if  to  mock  Kirsteen  whose  heart 
was  sick  of  the  sunshine.  There  was  nothing  but  sun- 
sbine  everywhere,  over  the  hills,  bringing  out  the  glisten- 
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ing  of  a  hundred  burns  over  their  slopes,  and  making 
the  lochs  and  the  great  river  into  shimmering  paths  of 
gold.  It  made  her  heart  sick  to  see  it  all  so  bright, 
and  him  lying  far  away  with  that  handkerchief  to 
his  lips. 

And  at  last  Kirsteen  came  in  the  gloaming,  at  the 
softened  hour,  the  hour  most  füll  of  love  and  longing, 
to  his  mother's  gate. 


CHAPTER    X. 

"Kirsteen!'* 

It  was  Agnes  Drummond  who  made  this  astonished 
outcry  Coming  into  the  old-fashioned  drawing-room, 
where  she  had  been  told  there  was  one  who  wanted  a 
word  with  her.  "Just  say  there  is  one  that  would  fain 
speak  a  word"  had  been  Kirsteen's  announcement  of 
herseif.  Agnes  was  about  Kirsteen's  age  but  she  had 
never  left  the  shelter  of  her  home,  nor  ever  thought  for 
herseif  or  taken  any  step  in  life  alone — and  she  was  in 
reality  ten  years  younger  than  the  matured  and  serious 
young  woman  who  was  her  contemporary.  She  was 
tall  and  slim,  a  willowy  girl  gliding  into  the  dim 
room  in  her  deep  mouming,  like  a  shadow.  Kirsteen 
was  also  in  black,  but  without  any  of  those  insignia  of 
crape  which  mark  the  legitimate  moumer.  She  was 
Standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  dim  Windows,  deep  sct 
in  the  thick  wall,  with  small  panes  and  heavy  wood- 
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work,  intercepting  as  much  light  as  possible.  Agnes 
recognized  Kirsteen  rather  from  something  characteristic 
in  her  figure  and  movement  than  by  her  face. 

"It  is  just  me,"  Kirsteen  said,  with  a  quick  drawing 
of  her  breath. 

"Have  ye  come  home?"  Then  Agnes  paused,  and 
with  something  of  the  importance  of  a  person  to  whom 
a  great  and  moumful  distinction  has  come,  added,  "Ye 
know  what  great  trouble  we  are  in?" 

"It  is  for  that  that  I  came  here!" 

"You  are  very  kind!"  said  Agnes  with  some  sur- 
prise,  and  then  she  added,  "We  knew  that — ye  were 
friends!" 

"I  am  not  come,"  said  Kirsteen,  "to  talk — for  that 
I  cannot  do — I  have  come  to  ask  you,  travelling  night 
and  day — come  to  ask  you — for  the  handkerchief  he 
had  in  his  hand!" 

A  sob  escaped  her  as  she  spoke,  but  her  eyes 
were  dry. 

"The  handkerchief!  Oh,  Kirsteen,  what  are  ye 
asking?  Anything  eise;  my  mother  will  not  part  with 
it  while  she  lives,  there  is  upon  it,"  the  girl  stopped, 
struggling  with  her  tears,  "a  stain — of  his  blood." 

For  some  minutes  there  was  no  sound  in  the  dark 
room,  but  of  Agnes's  voice  weeping,  and  from  Kirsteen 
now  and  then  a  sob  which  seemed  to  rend  her  breast. 

"She  must  give  it  to  me,"  said  Kirsteen  at  last, 
"for  it  is  mine.  He  took  it  out  for  my  sake.  Oh,  a 
mother's  dear,  dear!  she  has  had  him  all  his  d^*'^^^  Vvs» 
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name  and  his  memory's  hers,  and  no  one  can  take  him 
from  her.  But  that's  all  I  have,  for  my  life.  And  I 
will  have  it,  for  it  is  mine!" 

"Kirsteen,  you  need  not  be  violent  nor  speak  like 
that,  for  how  could  my  mother  give  it  up — the  last 
thing  he  ever  touched,  that  he  put  to  his  lips? — like  a 
kiss  to  US — her  and  me!" 

"No,"  Said  Kirsteen,  "for  none  of  you.  It  was 
mine,  his  name  is  marked  in  the  comer  in  my  coarse 
red  hair,  that  nobody  ever  thought  an5rthing  of  He 
Said  it  was  like  a  thread  of  gold.  He  bade  me  to  wait 
tili  he  came  back.  Now  he'U  never  come  back — but 
I'U  wait — tili  I  go  to  him.  Give  me  my  handkerchief 
with  his  kiss  upon  it;  there's  nobody  has  a  right  to 
touch  it, — for  it  is  mine!" 

Agnes  in  her  mild  reasoning  was  no  match  for  this 
fiery  spirit.  She  could  only  cry  helplessly  Standing  like 
a  ghost  among  the  shadows,  but  the  early  moon  came 
in  at  the  window  and  shone  füll  upon  Kirsteen,  who 
was  neither  ghost  nor  shadow.  The  aspect  of  com- 
mand  that  was  in  her  daunted  the  other.  "I  will  go 
and  ask  my  mother,"  she  said. 

"Teil  her,"  said  Kirsteen,  "that  I  have  come  straight 
from  London,  travelling  night  and  day.  I  have  scarcc 
tasted  bite  or  sup,  nor  slept  in  my  bed  since  the  news 
came.  I  knew  it  was  him  without  any  name,  for  I 
knew  that  was  what  he  would  do.  She  has  many, 
many  a  thing  to  mind  her  of  him,  the  house  he  was 
bom  in,  and  his  picture  and  all,  and  his  dear  namei 
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And  I  have  nothing  but  that.  And  I  will  have  it,  for 
it  belongs  to  me!" 

"I  will  go  and  ask  my  mother,"  Agnes  said. 

The  moon  shone  in  through  the  small  window, 
throwing  upon  Kirsteen's  figure  the  reflection  of  the 
solid  wooden  frame-work,  so  that  she  looked  as  if  she 
were  in  a  prison  looking  out  upon  the  outside  world 
through  black  iron  bars.  She  stood  quite  still  for  some 
time  with  her  white  face  turned  to  it  looking  through 
those  bars  to  the  light.  And  she  never  forgot  that 
moment  when  she  stood  gazing  up  into  the  white  orb 
in  the  clear  summer  sky  which  had  looked  down  upon 
him  lying  silent  upon  the  field.  It  seemed  to  Kirsteen 
in  the  fever  of  her  weariness  and  exhaustion  that  she 
could  see  that  scene,  the  awful  silence,  the  other  dead 
lying  about  in  dark  muffled  heaps,  and  the  moon  shin- 
ing  upon  the  handkerchief  in  his  hands.  There  were 
faint  Sounds  in  the  house  of  doors  opening  and  shutting, 
and  of  voices.  A  sudden  cry — which  perhaps  was  from 
his  mother.  It  would  be  natural  that  his  mother  should 
resist,  that  she  should  wish  to  keep  it.  But  Kirsteen 
feit  that  nothing  could  stand  against  herseif  and  her 
right. 

In  a  few  minutes  Agnes  came  back,  still  crying, 
"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "to  keep  you  in  this  dark  room, 
but  IVe  told  them  to  bring  the  candles!" 

"The  candles  are  not  needed,  there's  nothing  needed 
but  one  thing." 

Kirsteen,  //.  8 
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"Oh,  Kirsteen/*  said  Agnes,  *^he  content  with  söm^ 
thing  less  than  that.  My  mother  says  she  cannot — oh, 
she  cannot! — give  that  up." 

"Did  ye  teil  her  it  was  mine,  and  Fve  come  to  get 
my  own?" 

"Oh,  Kirsteen!  her  heart's  broken!" 

"And  what  is  mine?  She  will  get  away  to  him. 
She  will  go  where  he  is.  But  I'm  young  and  we  aic 
all  dour  livers,  that  will  not  die — FU  live — maybe  a 
hundred  years,"  cried  Kirsteen  with  a  hard  sob  and  a 
wave  of  her  hand  as  if  in  demonstration  of  the  hard- 
ness  of  her  fate. 

Here  a  maid  entered  the  room  bearing  two  lighted 
candles  which  shone  upon  a  rosy  tranquil  face,  the 
common  unconcerned  life  coming  in  upon  the  exaltation 
of  the  other.  She  closed  the  other  Windows  one  by 
one  as  if  that  had  been  the  only  thing  to  do,  but,  when 
she  approached  that  at  which  Kirsteen  stood  with  the 
bars  of  shadow  upon  her,  drew  back  with  a  frightened 
look  and  went  away. 

This  enforced  pause  made  them  both  a  little  calmer. 
"Ye  will  stay  all  night,"  said  Agnes,  faltering,  "now 
that  you  are  here.  Take  off  your  bonnet,  Kirsteea 
And  ye  must  take  something." 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Kirsteen,  "that  I  have  comc 
here  to  eat  or  to  drink — or  to  bide? — oh,  no,  oh,  no^ 
— but  get  me  the  thing  I  have  come  for  and  l€t 
me  go." 

"How  can  I  get  it  when  my  mother  will  not  givc  it 
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up,"  Said  Agnes  overcome,  falling  into  the  natural  re- 
fuge  of  tears. 

"Let  me  see  her,"  said  KJrsteen. 

"She  has  seen  nobody,  not  even  the  minister. 
She  will  scarcely  look  at  the  light.  She  cannot  cry 
like  me.  She's  just  like  stone.  He  was  her  only  son, 
and  she  just  moans  and  says  she  never  believed  the 
Almighty  would  deal  with  her  so."  Agnes,  with  the 
impatience  of  a  patient  and  gentler  nature  of  this  in- 
tolerable  grief,  was  relieved  to  be  able  to  make  her 
plaint.  But  it  did  not  seem  unnatural  to  Kirsteen  that 
the  mother  should  be  like  stone. 

"When  she  sees  me,"  she  said,  "perhaps  the  tears 
will  come." 

"Oh,  KJrsteen,  but  I  dare  not  ask  her." 

"I  will  not  bid  you  ask  her,  I  will  just  go  ben." 

"Oh,  Kirsteen!" 

She  knew  the  way  well,  across  the  outer  room, 
which  was  not  called  a  hall,  to  the  door  on  the  other  side, 
within  which  Mrs.  Drummond  was  sitting  with  her  woe. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  moonlight  in  the  hall  making 
a  broad  Strip  of  whiteness  as  it  came  in  unbroken  by 
the  open  door.  The  two  black  figures  passed  across  it 
like  shadows,  the  daughter  of  the  house  following,  the 
stranger  leading.  Mrs.  Drummond  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  which  was  a  feeble  redness  in  the  grate,  un- 
needed,  supposed  to  add  a  Httle  cheerfulness,  but  in 
its  unnatural,  untended  smouldering  making  things 
ratber  worse  than  better.     Her  white  widow's  cai^  ^^s» 
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the  highest  light  in  the  room,  which  with  its  dark  wain- 
scot  and  faint  candles  looked  like  a  cave  of  gloom. 
The  Windows  were  all  closed  and  curtained,  shutting 
out  the  lingering  light  of  day.  A  large  Bible  was  open 
on  the  table,  and  in  Mrs.  Dnimmond's  lap  lay  the  knit- 
ting  with  which  her  fingers  were  always  occupied.  But 
she  was  neither  reading  nor  working;  her  white  hair 
was  scarcely  distinguishable  under  the  whiteness  of  her 
cap.  Her  face  rigid  with  sorrow  was  grey  in  compari- 
son.  She  sat  without  moving,  like  roarble.  Calami^ 
had  made  her  severe  and  terrible,  she  who  had  once 
been  kind.  She  took  no  notice  at  first  of  the  fact  that 
some  one  had  come  into  the  room,  believing  it  to  be 
her  gentle  Agnes,  who  was  nobody,  the  helpless  hand- 
maiden  of  this  despair. 

Klirsteen  went  round  the  table  to  the  other  side  of 
the  fire  and  stood  before  his  mother,  saying  nothing. 
Mrs.  Drummond  raised  her  eyelids  and  perceived  her 
with  a  faint  cry.  "Who  is  this  come  to  disturb  me? 
I  gave  no  leave  to  anybody  to  come.  I  can  see  nobody. 
Kirsteen  Douglas,  what  are  ye  wanting  here?" 

Kirsteen  put  out  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  sup- 
plication.  "It  is  mine,"  she  said,  "it  was  for  me.  It 
is  all  I  have  to  keep  my  heart.  You  are  his  mother. 
And  I  am  nothing  to  him — but  for  that — " 

"No,  you  were  nothing  to  him,"  said  the  mother 
looking  at  her  fixedly. 

"Except  just  this,"  cried  Kirsteen,  roused  to  the 
füll  assertion  of  her  claim,  "that  it  was  me  he  thougfat 
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upon — yonder — that  he  had  my  handkerchief — and 
took  it  from  his  breast — and  put  it  to  his  mouth." 

"Lassie,"  said  Mrs.  Drummond,  "how  dare  ye  teil 
that  like  an  idle  tale  and  put  it  into  common  words? 
It's  written  there,"  putting  her  hand  on  the  Bible,  "so 
that  I  cannot  see  the  word  of  God;  and  it's  written 
here,"  she  added,  la)dng  it  on  her  breast,  "on  the 
bosom  that  nursed  him  and  the  heart  that's  broken. 
What  are  you,  a  young  thing,  that  will  love  again  and 
mairry  another  man,  and  have  bairns  at  your  breast 
that  are  not  his."  She  broke  ofF  here,  and  said  again 
after  a  moment  abruptly,  "  *He  was  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow' — but  the  Lord  took  no 
notice  of  him  nor  of  me!" 

Kirsteen  sank  down  upon  her  knees  before  this 
tearless  mourner,  "Will  I  teil  ye  what  I  am?"  she 
said.  "I  am  young,  and  we're  a  long-lived  race — I 
will  maybe  live  to  be  a  hundred.  No  bairn  will  ever 
be  at  my  breast — no  man  will  ever  take  my  hand.  He 
said  to  me,  *Will  ye  wait  tili  I  come  back?'  and  I  said 
to  him,  *That  I  will,'  and  he  took  the  little  napkin  from 
the  table  that  had  R.  D.  on  it  for  Robbie  (but  yet  I 
thought  on  him  all  the  time)  in  my  red  hair.  My 
mother  said  her  colour  was  best,  but  he  said  it  was 
like  a  thread  of  gold — and  he  touched  my  arm  and 
made  me  look,  and  he  put  it  to  his  mouth.  And  he 
said,  'Will  ye  wait?'  And  here  we  sit  forlom!"  said 
Kirsteen,  her  voice  breaking  into  a  shrill  and  heart- 
pierdng  cry. 
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There  was  a  long  pause.  And  then  the  rigid  woman 
in  the  chair  rose  up  like  a  marble  image,  her  white  a^ 
and  pallid  countenance  awful  in  the  dim  room  like  the 
face  and  head-coverings  of  one  who  had  died.  She 
took  her  keys  from  a  pocket  which  hung  by  her  side 
and  went  across  the  room  to  an  old-fashioned  cabinet, 
which  lent  a  httle  glimmer  of  inlaid  mother-o'-pearl  and 
foreign  woods  to  the  dim  glimmering  wainscot  From 
this  she  took  a  box  which  she  carried  back  with  her  to 
her  seat,  and  unlocking  it  with  a  trembling  band,  took 
from  it  again  a  little  packet  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
faded  silk.  She  held  it  for  a  moment  as  if  she  would 
have  opened  it,  then  suddenly  thrust  it  into  Kirsteen's 
hands.  "Take  it,"  she  said,  "and  not  another  word. 
But  if  ye're  ever  unfaithful  to  him  send  it  back  to  me 
— or  bury  it  in  my  grave  if  Tm  not  here." 

"In  yours  or  in  mine,"  was  all  that  Kirsteen  could 
say.  She  put  her  lips  trembling  to  the  band  that  had 
given  this  treasure:  then  being  hastily  dismissed  by  a 
gesture  of  that  band  rose  from  her  knees  and  went 
away.  In  a  moment  more  she  was  outside  in  the  mild 
delightful  summer  night,  all  made  up  of  pleasures 
which  knew  no  chill,  no  fading,  no  sorrow,  the  young 
moon  softly  shining  as  if  for  pure  joy,  the  unseen  bums 
softly  tinkling,  the  graceful  birch  trees  waving  their 
feathery  branches  in  the  soft  air.  Such  a  night!  a 
visionary  daylight  lingering  in  the  west,  against  which  rose 
the  fantastic  majestic  outline  of  the  hills — the  glen  penc- 
trating  far  into  the  soft  gloom  towards  the  east,  caught 
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by  a  ray  of  moonÜghl  here  and  thcrc;  the  wind  upon 
the  face  of  the  wayfarer  like  a  caress — Ihe  air  all  füll 
of  love  and  longing  and  sweet  dreatns.  Kirsteen  passed 
through  it  holding  her  Ireasure  against  her  breast,  a 
kind  of  happmess  possessing  her,  her  bosotn  Ughtencd 
for  the  moment  by  reason  of  the  very  climaji  of  emo- 
ilon  through  which  she  had  passed,  the  exhaitstioii  of 
soiTow  which  at  ümes  feels  like  ease  to  ihe  woni-out 
soul.  She  had  a  long  walk  10  the  villagc  wlierc  her 
postchaise  waited  for  her.  The  road  came  out  upon  ihe 
sides  of  the  loch  which  shone  like  a  sheet  of  bumished 
silver  in  ihe  moonUght,  As  she  approached  the  village 
one  or  two  people  met  her  and  turaed  to  look  back  at 
the  unknown  figure  which  it  was  evident  did  not  "be- 
long."  There  was  a  ItttJe  commotion  in  the  small 
village  public-house  where  her  carriage  was  waiting,  ihe 
horses  bamessed  and  the  lamps  lighted  as  she  had 
iördered.  A  postchaise  with  an  unknown  lady  in  it  was 
B  Strange  occurrence  in  such  a  place.  The  j>eople  ai 
the  little  alehouse  weie  very  anxious  to  see  her  veil 
lifted,  to  know  if  she  would  have  anything.  Just  out- 
lüde  ihe  village  was  ihe  road  Ihat  led  to  Drumcarra 
Kirsteen  did  not  even  remark  it  as  she  drove  pasi  In 
the  soft  darkness.  There  was  no  room  in  her  mind  for 
any  thought  but  one. 

Posting  all  through  the  summer  night  which  9 
lexpanded  into  a  glorious  summer  raorning,  ret 
her  to  hcrscif  as  a  veiled  and  pallid  shadow  fit  i 

the  darkness  than  tlie  light.  Kirsteen  rcaclied  C 
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gow  in  time  to  take  the  coach  again  for  London.  Then 
followed  two  days  more  of  monotonous,  continual  mo- 
tion,  with  villages  and  fields  whirling  past  in  one  long 
continuous  line.  She  arrived  the  second  night  dazed 
with  fatigue  and  exhaustion  in  the  great  gleaming  dty 
throwing  all  its  lights  abroad  to  the  evening  sky,  whidi 
was  now  her  only  home.  It  had  been  but  a  tempoiaiy 
dwelling-place  before,  to  be  replaced  by  a  trae  home, 
perhaps  in  her  own  Highlands,  perhaps, — what  did  it 
matter? — in  the  incomprehensible  Indian  world,  when 
he  came  back.  Now  he  would  never  come  back;  and 
Kirsteen  recognized  that  this  was  her  established  place, 
and  that  her  life  had  taken  the  form  and  colour  whidi 
it  must  now  bear  to  the  end.  She  had  accepted  it  fbr 
his  sake  that  she  might  be  faithful  to  him,  and  now  it 
was  to  be  for  ever,  with  no  break  or  change.  There 
had  sometimes  crossed  her  mind  a  dread  that  he  would 
not  like  it — that  the  mantua-maker  in  Mayfair  would 
wound  the  pride  of  all  the  proud  Drummonds  if  not  of 
himself.  Now  that  fear  was  buried  hke  the  rest  'There 
was  no  one  to  object  any  more  than  to  praise.  She  was 
independent  of  all  the  world,  and  bound  to  that  work 
for  ever. 

It  was  not  tili  Kirsteen  had  reached  the  house, 
which  she  recognized  as  now  her  permanent  resting- 
place,  that  she  undid  out  of  its  case  the  precious  thing 
she  had  gone  to  seek.  She  bought  a  Uttle  silver  casket, 
a  gem  of  workmanship  and  grace,  though  she  koew 
nothing  of  this  but  only  that  it  seemed  to  suit  tbe 
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sacred  deposit,  and  unfolded  the  little  "napkin"  to  take 
from  it  once,  like  a  sacrament,  the  touch  of  his  d)dng 
Ups.  There  was  the  mark,  with  her  thread  of  gold 
shining  undimmed,  and  there,  touching  the  little  letters, 
the  stain — and  even  the  traces  of  his  dead  fingers 
where  he  had  grasped  it.  She  folded  it  up  again  in 
his  mother's  cover  and  put  with  it  the  httle  blue  Testa- 
ment with  the  intertwined  initials.  The  silver  casket 
stood  in  Kirsteen's  room  during  her  whole  life  within 
reach  of  her  hand.  But  I  do  not  think  she  opened  it 
often.  Why  should  she  ?  She  could  not  see  them  more 
clearly  than  she  did  with  the  eyes  of  her  mind  had 
they  been  in  her  hands  night  and  day.  And  she  did 
not  profane  her  sacred  things  by  touch;  they  were  there 
— that  was  enough. 

And  thus  life  was  over  for  Kirsteen;  and  life  began. 
No  longer  a  preparatory  chapter,  a  thing  to  be  given 
up  when  the  happy  moment  came — but  the  only  life 
that  was  to  be  vouchsafed  to  her  in  this  earth  so  füll 
of  the  happy  and  of  the  unhappy.  She  was  to  be 
neither.  The  worst  had  happened  to  her  that  could 
happen.  No  postscriptal  life  or  new  love  was  possible 
to  her.  Her  career  was  detennined,  with  many  objects 
and  many  affections,  but  of  that  first  enchantment  no 
more.  She  took  up  her  work  with  fresh  vigour,  and 
immediately  began  to  make  many  alterations  in  the 
house,  and  to  change  the  workroom  according  to  her 
own  ideas  and  re-organize  everything.  Miss  Jean  looked 
on  well  pleased.     She  was  the  nominal  head,  but  Kir- 
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steen  was  her  head,  her  strength,  and  soul.  She  was 
as  well  satisfied  with  all  the  plannings  and  alterings  as 
a  mother  is  with  things  that  please  and  occupy  her 
child.  "It  takes  off  her  thoughts,"  Miss  Jean  said.  She 
herseif  was  a  happy  woman.  She  was  like  the  woman 
in  Scripture  whose  reproach  is  taken  away,  and  who 
becomes  a  joyful  mother  of  children  when  all  hope  is 
over.  She  had  no  need  to  do  an)rthing  but  to  be  happy 
in  her  child. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SoME  time  after  this,  when  everything  connected 
with  this  incident  was  over,  Kirsteen  received  one 
morning  a  visitor,  very  different  from  the  usual  fre- 
quenters  of  the  house.  The  subsequent  mails  had 
brought  no  further  details  of  Ronald's  fate,  at  least  to 
her.  His  mother  had  done  everything  of  which  a 
woman's  magnanimity  was  capable  in  giving  her  that 
sacred  relic;  but  to  make  further  communication  of  the 
further  news  that  came  in  fragments  from  one  cor- 
respondent  and  another  was  not  in  either  of  their 
thoughts.  Information  was  not  what  these  women 
thought  of.  They  had  no  habit  of  leaming  every  detail 
as  we  have  now.  The  event  came  like  a  bombshell 
upon  them,  shattering  their  hearts  and  hopes — and 
that  was  all,  they  looked  for  no  more.  It  was  accord- 
ingly  with  no  expectations  of  any  kind  that  Kirsteen 
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And  I  have  nothing  but  that.  And  I  will  have  it,  for 
it  belongs  to  me!" 

"I  will  go  and  ask  my  mother,"  Agnes  said. 

The  moon  shone  in  throiigh  the  small  window, 
throwing  upon  Kirsteen's  figure  the  reflection  of  the 
solid  wooden  frame-work,  so  that  she  looked  as  if  she 
were  in  a  prison  looking  out  upon  the  outside  world 
through  black  iron  bars.  She  stood  quite  still  for  some 
time  with  her  white  face  turned  to  it  looking  through 
those  bars  to  the  light.  And  she  never  forgot  that 
moment  when  she  stood  gazing  up  into  the  white  orb 
in  the  dear  summer  sky  which  had  looked  down  upon 
him  lying  silent  upon  the  field.  It  seemed  to  Kirsteen 
in  the  fever  of  her  weariness  and  exhaustion  that  she 
could  See  that  scene,  the  awful  silence,  the  other  dead 
lying  about  in  dark  muffled  heaps,  and  the  moon  shin- 
ing  upon  the  handkerchief  in  his  hands.  There  were 
faint  Sounds  in  the  house  of  doors  opening  and  shutting, 
and  of  voices.  A  sudden  cry — which  perhaps  was  from 
his  mother.  It  would  be  natural  that  his  mother  should 
resist,  that  she  should  wish  to  keep  it.  But  Kirsteen 
feit  that  nothing  could  stand  against  herseif  and  her 
right. 

In  a  few  minutes  Agnes  came  back,  still  crying, 
"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "to  keep  you  in  this  dark  room, 
but  Fve  told  them  to  bring  the  candles!" 

"The  candles  are  not  needed,  there's  nothing  needed 
but  one  thing." 

Kirsteen,  //,  o 
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come  home  with  his  regiment  sooner  than  he  had  ex- 
pected,  for  that  India  was  now  the  only  place  in  whidi 
a  soldier  could  push  his  fortune. 

"Or  lose  his  hfe,"  she  said. 

"One  may  lose  one's  life  anywhere — but  to  vegetate 
without  the  means  of  doing  anything,  without  being 
able  to  take  a  step  of  any  kind — to  settle — to  many," 
said  the  young  soldier  with  a  slight  blush  and  laugh— 
"to  take  a  place  of  one's  own." 

"Oh,"  said  Kirsteen,  "to  Hve  and  de  well  will  be 
enough  to  make  your  mother  happy — and  others  that 
belong  to  you — if  you  think  of  them  that  have  been 
left  lying  on  many  a  field — " 

"I  acknowledge  that,"  he  said,  "many  and  many  a 
better  man  than  I — but  to  die  a  soldier's  death  is  al- 
ways  what  one  looks  forward  to — better  than  Uving  an 
idle  life  and  cumbering  the  ground." 

"You  will  not  do  that,"  said  Kirsteen  with  a  smile. 
She  might  have  been  his  mother's  contemporaiy  instead 
of  his  own,  so  far  remote  did  she  feel  from  all  such 
agitation  as  was  expressed  in  the  young  man's  awk- 
wardness  and  earnestness.  It  did  not  occur  to  Kirsteen 
as  it  might  have  done  to  an  ordinary  young  woman  of 
her  age  that  these  agitations  could  have  any  reference 
to  herseif.  She  smiled  upon  him  as  over  a  long  blank 
of  years — "You  are  not  one  that  will  ever  stay  still 
long  enough  to  cumber  the  ground." 

"Miss  Douglas,"  he  said,  "I  have  seen  severalof 
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up,"  Said  Agnes  overcome,  falling  into  the  natural  re- 
fuge  of  tears. 

"Let  me  see  her,"  said  KJrsteen. 

"She  has  seen  nobody,  not  even  the  minister. 
She  will  scarcely  look  at  the  light.  She  cannot  cry 
like  me.  She's  just  like  stone.  He  was  her  only  son, 
and  she  just  moans  and  says  she  never  believed  the 
Almighty  would  deal  with  her  so."  Agnes,  with  the 
impatience  of  a  patient  and  gentler  nature  of  this  in- 
tolerable  grief,  was  relieved  to  be  able  to  make  her 
plaint.  But  it  did  not  seem  unnatural  to  Kirsteen  that 
the  mother  should  be  like  stone. 

"When  she  sees  me,"  she  said,  "perhaps  the  tears 
will  come." 

"Oh,  KJrsteen,  but  I  dare  not  ask  her." 

"I  will  not  bid  you  ask  her,  I  will  just  go  ben." 

"Oh,  Kirsteen!" 

She  knew  the  way  well,    across  the  outer  room, 
which  was  not  called  a  hall,  to  the  door  on  the  other  side, 
within  which  Mrs.  Drummond  was  sitting  with  her  woe. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  moonlight  in  the  hall  making 
a  broad  strip  of  whiteness  as  it  came  in  unbroken  by 
the  open  door.     The  two  black  figures  passed  across  it 
like  shadows,  the  daughter  of  the  house  following,  the 
stranger  leading.     Mrs.  Drummond  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  which  was  a  feeble  redness  in  the  grate/  v 
needed,  supposed  to  add  a  little  cheerfulness,  büt 
its    unnatural,    untended    smouldering    making   thin 
rather  worse  than  better.     Her  white  wido^'s  ca:^  ^' 
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— I  wish/*  he  cried,  breaking  off  abruptiy  with  a 
nervous  laugh,  "that  I  could  show  you  her  picture— in 
my  heart" 

"Is  that  so?"  Kirsteen  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  searching  glance  from  head  to  foot:  the 
young  man  instinctively  squared  himself,  drawing  up 
his  head  as  under  inspection.  "  Ye  are  well  to  lock  at. 
Major  Gordon — but  I  cannot  see  into  your  heart" 

"No,"   he   Said,   "and  how  can  I  teil  you  what  I 

think  of  her?     It's  not  her  beauty — she's  just  as  swect 

as  the  flowers.     I  wish  I  had  the  tongue   of  Robbie 

Burns — or  some  of  those  new  poets  that  would  wile  a 

bird  from  the  trees — "  and  he  began  to  murmur  some 

words  that  were  not  so  familiär  to  the  ear  as  they  have 

come  to  be  since  then. 

"She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  Springs; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

"The  floating  douds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend. 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
E'en  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  Stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face," 
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The  major  paused  a  moment,  and  then  he  added, 
with  a  rising  colour,  another  verse — 

"Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  *A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  waö  never  sown: 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  lady  of  my  own.'  " 

Kirsteen,  though  she  was  in  London  where  every- 
thing  that  is  new  should  be  best  known,  had  little  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  new  poets.  She  had  heard  part 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  which  was  to  her  like  a  great 
piece  of  music,  thrilling  her  being,  but  imperfectly 
understanded  of  her  intelligence.  She  had  heard  much 
of  Byron,  who  was  raved  of  by  every  apprentice,  and 
whom  consequently  this  high  aristocrat  in  verse,  as  in 
all  other  things,  held  in  a  certain  scom.  She  listened 
surprised  to  the  lines  which  Gordon  stammered  forth 
somewhat  shamefacedly,  finding  himself  embarked  in  a 
kind  of  recitation  which  he  had  not  intended. 

"Who  Said  it? — they  are  very  bonny  words.  I  am 
much  beholden  to  him,  whoever  he  is,  for  such  a 
bonny  picture  of  my  little  sister — if  it  is  not  your- 
self?" 

"I!"  cried  the  major.  "Oh,  be  not  profane!  It  is 
one  Wordsworth  that  lives  on  the  Borders — but  she  is 
like  that." 

"I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  Kirsteen;  "never- 
theless,  if  it  was  Jeanie  he  was  meaning,  Ihow.^  Sx.  \ficsi| J 
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be  all  true,  it  did  not  need  that  to  make  a  lady  of  my 
sister,"  she  said  with  an  ineffable  visionary  pride. 

The  major  did  not  argue,  or  make  any  stand  for 
his  part,  though  he  had  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  early 
member  of  the  sect.  He  would  have  indeed  sacrificed 
Wordsworth  and  all  the  poets  without  a  thought  at  the 
shrine  he  was  approaching.  "That  is,  alas,  what  daunts 
me,"  he  said.  "How  am  I,  a  poor  man,  to  make  your 
father  hear  me?  He  will  want,  and  well  I  know  how 
justly,  what  I  have  not  to  give." 

"I  am  no  authority  as  to  what  my  father  will  do^ 
Major  Gordon.  You  may  have  heard  why  I,  a  Douglas, 
and  not  the  least  proud  of  the  family,  am  here." 

"But  she  adores  you,  Miss  Kirsteen!" 

"Does  she  that?  My  bonny  Jeanie!  And  well  I 
wot  she  is  the  dearest  thing  to  me."  Kirsteen  pauscd 
with  a  flood  of  pleasure  and  anguish  inundating  her 
heart.  The  visions  of  the  past  rose  up  before  her. 
Ah,  why  had  the  image  of  the  little  sister  come  so 
persistently  into  all  her  dreams  of  a  future  that  was 
never  to  be?  Because,  she  said  to  herseif,  putting 
down  that  climbing  sorrow,  it  was  a  life  that  was  never 
to  be — and  Jeanie  was  the  consolation  that  remained. 

"Major  Gordon,"  she  said,  "if  it  may  so  be  that 
Jeanie's  happiness  is  bound  up  in  yours,  all  that  I  can 
do  will  be  too  little.  But  what  is  there  that  I  can  do? 
She  is  in  the  hands  of  her  parents;  and  I  that  have 
broken  my  bonds,  and  am  a  rebel,  having  nothing  to 
say." 
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"It  will  not  last  like  that  between  them  and  you." 

"It  has  lasted  for  six  years.  My  father  is  a  dour 
man  and  does  not  change.  If  Alexander  were  to  come 
back,  that  is  the  next  in  the  family  to  my  father — " 

"He  is  Coming,  he  is  coming — when  men  in  India 
speak  of  two  or  three  years  they  think  it  is  nothing — 
but  it's  an  eternity  to  me." 

"And  sometimes  it  is  an  eternity,"  Kirsteen  said 
solemnly.  She  asked  then  suddenly,  without  intending 
it,  if  he  had  ever  been  at  Ahmednugger  where  the 
battle  was. 

"I  was  in  the  battle,"  he  said  simply.  "I  had  my 
Orders  home,  but  I  was  there.  It  was  a  kind  of  chance, 
no  one  expected  it." 

Major  Gordon  was  much  surprised  when  Miss 
Douglas,  who  was  so  reserved  and  dignified,  caught 
him  by  the  arm  and  made  him  sit  down  by  her  side. 
She  was  as  white  as  the  cambric  kerchief  on  her  neck. 
She  said  with  a  little  moan,  "Oh,  not  a  chance,  not  a 
Chance,  but  God's  grace,  I  must  think  that.  And  teil 
me  all  ye  know.  Oh,  teil  me  all  ye  know!"  He 
began  to  say  (with  astonishment,  and  so  startled  that 
it  was  difficult  to  put  his  recollections  in  Order)  that  it 
had  all  been  caused  by  a  mistake,  that  no  one  knew 
how  strong  the  native  powers  were,  and  that  on  the 
British  side  all  might  have  been  lost,  but  Kirsteen 
stopped  him  with  an  imperative  movement  of  her  hand. 
"Begin,"  she  said,  "where  it  began,  and  teil  me  who 
was  there  and  all.    Oh,  teil  me  everythin^ — lotW-a^N^ 

Kirsteen,  //.  ^ 
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heard  nothing — except  that  so  it  was."  Her  intent  face, 
her  trembling  clasped  hands,  the  tragic  eagemess  witii 
which  she  set  herseif  down  to  listen,  overwhelmed  the 
young  soldier  who  knew  nothing  of  her  connection  with 
that  fatal  field.  With  a  rapid  review  and  calculatioii 
he  made  out  to  himself  that  no  Douglas  had  been 
there.  It  was  then  some  one  eise  in  whom  she  was 
interested:  he  looked  at  her  again  and  her  black  diess» 
her  composed  gravity  as  of  one  whose  life  was  set 
apart,  and  an  indefinable  change  that  he  had  remarked 
without  comprehending  it,  showed  him,  as  by  a  suddcn 
revelation,  that  whoever  it  was  in  whom  Klirsteen  was 
interested  he  was  dead.  But  who  was  it?  And  how 
was  he  to  give  her  dead  hero  the  place  her  heart  would 
crave  for,  if  he  did  not  know  who  that  was? 

He  began  however  as  best  he  could  his  story  of 
the  fight.  As  was  made  very  apparent  aflerwards» 
Major  Gordon  had  a  soldier's  skill  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  tale.  He  made  the  listener  see  the  movements 
of  the  troops,  the  gradually  growing  alarm,  the  scouts 
Coming  in  with  news,  the  officers  anxious  and  harassed 
gathering  to  their  rapid  Council,  the  bold  advice  that 
was  first  received  with  a  sort  of  horror,  then  adopted 
"We  should  all  have  been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  that— 
not  one  would  have  escaped  to  teil  the  tale;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  get  the  benefit  himself,  poor  fellow. 
His  name  was  Drummond,  a  Peninsula  man  who  lud 
Seen  a  great  deal  of  fighting.  He  and  I  were  old 
friends.     We  had  gone  through  many  a  hot  momeot 
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together.  His  plan  was  adopted  after  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  And  by  the  blessing  of  God  it  saved  many 
a  man's  life — but  not  his  own!" 

He  gave  a  Start  as  he  looked  up  at  her,  for  Kir- 
steen's  countenance  was  transfigured.  Her  paleness 
glowed  as  if  with  a  light  behind,  though  there  was  not 
a  particle  of  colour  in  her  face.  He  had  found  the 
way  to  her  heart  without  knowing,  without  meaning  it, 
his  testimony  all  the  more  prized  and  valuable  for 
that.  He  went  on  with  details  which  I  cannot  repeat, 
setting  all  the  field  before  her.  And  then  with  his 
voice  trembling  he  told  her  the  end.  How  he  had 
seen  his  friend  fall,  and  then  the  Httle  story  of  the 
handkerchief.  "None  of  us  knew  what  it  meant,"  he 
said,  "for  Drummond  never  was  one  to  talk  much  of 
himself,  but  we  were  all  sure  there  was  some  story. 
He  lay  there  on  the  field  with  that  white  thing  on  his 
lips.     It  was  hard — to  take  it  out  of  his  band." 

The  majores  voice  was  a  little  strained.  A  man 
cannot  cry  like  a  girl,  but  he  had  to  stop  and  swallow 
something  that  was  in  his  throat.  Then  to  his  great 
surprise  Miss  Douglas  rose  and  without  a  word  went 
out  of  the  room.  He  asked  himself  in  his  astonishment 
had  he  been  wrong  after  all?  Had  he  been  talking  of 
some  one  for  whom  she  did  not  care,  leaving  out  the 
name  she  wanted  to  hear?  He  sat  wondering,  listen- 
ing  while  her  Steps  went  up  stairs  to  a  room  above. 
Then  he  heard  her  coming  down  again.  She  came 
back  into  the  room  with  a  silver  boy.  m  \vei  V-asA.^  ^sA. 
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opening  it  without  a  word  took  out  something  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  faded  silk.  The  young  soldier  feit  his 
heart  in  his  throat,  an  intolerable  overwhelming  pang 
of  sympathy  taking  all  voice  and  utterance  from  him. 
He  knew  the  little  handkerchief  which  he  had  taken 
from  Ronaldos  dead  hand.  She  did  not  say  a  word, 
but  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  moumful  smile  and  that 
transfiguration  on  her  face.  Then  putting  back  her 
treasure  locked  it  away  again  in  its  shrine,  and  gavc 
him  her  hand. 

"Now,"  she  Said  after  some  time,  speaking  with 
difficulty,  "you  know,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of 
words  between  you  and  me.  I  will  never  forget  what 
you  have  told  me.  It's  been  like  a  bit  of  God's  word, 
all  new.  And  ye  will  never  doubt  that  if  I  can  servc 
ye,  it's  in  my  heart  to  do — whatever  a  woman  can  da 
Oh,"  cried  Kirsteen,  "take  the  blessing  of  God  from  a 
heartbroken  woman  and  go  away,  Major  Gordon!  He 
was  but  Captain — never  more,  and  he's  lying  yonder, 
and  you  Standing  here.  Oh,  go!  and  let  me  see  ye  no 
more." 

When  the  rapture  of  sorrow  that  was  in  her  had 
softened  again,  Kirsteen  sent  many  messages  to  the 
young  officer  by  his  mother;  but  she  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  him  at  that  time.  Everything  she  could 
do — with  Jeanie  or  any  one — but  not  to  see  him,  not 
to  see  him,  he  who  had  come  home  living  and  loviflg 
and  promoted  and  with  everything  that  had  not  come 
to  the  other.     She  could  not  bear  that 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DuRiNG  the  six  years  which  had  passed  since  she 
left  Drumcarro,  Kirsteen  had  heard  but  little  of  the 
home  which  she  had  sacrificed  perhaps  too  passionately, 
too  hastily.  Marg'ret's  letters  indeed  were  very  regulär, 
if  few  and  scanty  in  detail,  but  these  were  conditions 
natural  to  the  time,  and  Kirsteen  had  never  expected 
more.  "Your  mother  is  just  in  her  ordinary."  This 
seemed  satisfaction  enough  to  a  mind  unaccustomed  to 
correspondence,  brought  up  in  the  philosophy  of  long 
silences,  of  little  intercourse,  of  blank  years  which  went 
over  on  all  sides  in  an  understood  routine,  and  in 
which  the  nearest  relations  when  they  met  each  other, 
remarked  upon  the  extemal  "ageing"  of  so  many  ad- 
ditional  years  with  a  placid  sense  that  it  must  be  so. 
Mary  also,  dutiful  to  all  the  necessities  of  the  family, 
communicated  periodically  to  Kirsteen  the  course  of 
events  in  her  own  particular  family,  as  well  as  a  more 
or  less  vague  report  of  the  paternal  house.  She  had 
by  this  time  three  little  children  in  whom,  naturally,  all 
her  Chief  interests  centred.  Old  Glendochart  had  be- 
come  "papa"  to  his  wife,  and  was  reported  as  being 
very  hale  and  hearty  for  his  time  of  life,  and  very 
much  taken  up  with  his  young  family.  While  "my 
mother  is  just  in  her  ordinary,"  remained  the  habitual 
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report,  differing  only  from  Marg'ret's  in  the  pronoun 
employed.  Now  and  then  indeed  Mary  would  open 
out  into  a  report  of  the  Company  that  had  been  at 
Glendochart  "for  the  shooting,"  and  there  was  one 
subject  on  which  she  was  even  eloquent,  and  that  was 
the  beauty  of  Jeanie,  the  younger  sister  in  whom  her 
family  pride  was  gratified,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  only 
bit  of  romantic  and  generous  feeling  which  was  in  Lady 
Glendochart's  well-regulated  bosom.  "Our  Jeanie!" 
From  her  babyhood  the  sisters  had  all  been  proud  of 
her.  And  Mary  was  pleased  with  the  distinction  she 
herseif  had  over  Kirsteen  in  having  a  house  to  which 
she  could  invite  Jeanie,  and  where  the  praises  of  the 
young  beauty  could  delight  her  ears,  ever  reflecting 
back  again  as  she  feit  an  honour  upon  herseif.  There 
was  nobody  far  and  near  who  had  not  heard  of  Drum- 
carro's  lovely  daughter.  She  was  the  Lily  of  Loch 
Fyne.  The  visitors  at  the  Castle  took  long  rides  all 
about  Drumcarro,  and  the  Hnn  had  been  elevated  into 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  district,  all  with  a  view  of 
procuring  a  glimpse,  if  possible,  of  the  beautiful  High- 
land girl.  And  Lord  John,  Mary  had  reported,  was 
particularly  civil,  and  a  very  great  admirer,  words 
which  were  deeply  underlined,  and  which  fiUed  Kir- 
steen with  indignation.  To  think  that  afler  all  the 
rebuffs  she  had  herseif  given  him  he  should  endeavour 
to  beguile  the  guileless  Jeanie!  Kirsteen  had  at  once 
written  a  waming  letter  to  Mary,  informing  her  very 
decisively  that  Lord  John  was  not  a  man  to  be  allowed 
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the  enjoyment  of  Jeanie's  Company.  "For  he  can  have 
no  right  meaning,  and  is  only  a  useless,  idle  person," 
Kirsteen  said.  This  had  produced  a  warm  reply  from 
Mary  under  a  frank  received  from  the  Duke,  by  means 
of  the  same  Lord  John. 

**  You  are  very  ready  with  your  letters,  and  a  heavy 
postage  to  pay,"  Mrs.  Campbell  wrote,  aggrieved,  "when 
you  have  really  no  news  to  give  us.  And  as  for  the 
warning  about  Lord  John,  I  hope  me  and  Glendochart 
have  sense  enough  to  take  care  of  Jeanie;  and  what 
can  you,  a  mantua-maker  in  London,  know  about  a 
young  gentleman  of  such  high  family,  the  best  of  our 
name?  I  would  advise  you,  my  dear  Kirsteen,  not  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  envy.  For  if  you  never  received 
such  attention  yourself  it  is  partly  the  fault  of  Providence 
that  gave  you  red  hair,  and  no  beauty,  and  partly  your 
own  that  cast  away  all  the  advantages  of  your  family. 
But  you  cannot  think  that  me  and  Glendochart  are 
likely  to  go  to  you  for  counsel  upon  affairs  of  which 
you  can  have  no  experience." 

This  letter  did  not  please  Kirsteen  as  may  well  be 
supposed.  We  are  all  made  up  of  great  feelings  and 
of  petty  ones,  and  are  not  always  at  our  best.  Kir- 
steen had  a  heart  of  the  noblest  constancy,  and  held 
the  Contents  of  her  little  silver  casket  above  all  that 
the  World  could  give.  But  at  more  vulgär  moments  it 
sometimes  gave  her  a  sting  to  know  that,  notwithstand- 
ing  all  her  passion  of  love  and  faithfulness,  prosaic 
Mary,  who  had  never  known  a  throb  of  profound  feel- 
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ing  in  her  life,  would  assume  airs  of  superior  im- 
portance,  and  pity  the  sister  who  had  no  man,  and 
would  be  an  old  maid  all  her  life.  A  woman  may  be 
capable  of  taking  her  part  in  a  tragedy  such  as  Kir- 
steen's  yet  resent  the  comedy,  generally  more  or  less 
contemptuous,  that  winds  itself  about  an  unmarried 
woman's  hfe,  and  more  at  that  period  than  now.  Shß 
was  very  angry  at  the  neglect  of  her  waming,  but  this 
was  only  an  incident  and  soon  dropped  into  oblivion. 

One  day,  however,  late  in  the  year  in  which  she 
had  performed  her  rapid  and  melancholy  joumey, 
Kirsteen  received,  "by  private  band,"  and  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  brown  paper  parcel,  concealing  a  letter  in 
many  wrappings,  news  of  a  very  distressing  kind.  It 
was  supposed  in  those  days  of  dear  postage  to  be 
illegal  to  send  a  letter  by  the  "private  band,"  which 
most  simple  country  people  infinitely  preferred  as  at 
once  surer  and  cheaper  than  the  post.  This,  as  Mar- 
garet informed  her  in  the  hurried  scrawl  enclosed,  was 
to  be  taken  by  a  lad  from  the  village  who  was  going 
straight  to  London,  and  had  promised  to  deliver  it  at 
once.  It  was  to  teil  Kirsteen  that  her  mother  was  veiy 
ill,  so  ill  that  Marg'ret  had  given  up  all  hope.  **I  have 
never  done  so  before,"  Margaret  wrote,  "so  you  may 
trust  me  that  this  is  not  a  fright  on  my  part.  And  she 
just  yammers  for  Kirsteen  night  and  day — Httle,  little 
has  she  ever  said  tili  now — she's  füll  of  complaints, 
poor  body,  but  yet  she's  more  patient  than  words  can 
say.     Ye  must  just  come  without  a  moment's  delay; 
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and  if  he  will  not  let  you  in,  I  will  let  you  in,  for  she 
shall  not  be  crossed  in  her  last  wish  by  any  man,  if  he 
was  three  times  her  husband — so,  my  dear  bairn,  just 
come  and  let  there  be  no  delay."  Kirsteen  obeyed  this 
summons,  as  she  was  commanded  at  once.  To  go  so 
soon  again  over  the  same  ground,  and  undertake  once 
more  such  a  wearisome  and  protracted  joumey  was 
very  unusual,  and  was  thought  something  dreadful  by 
all  who  heard  of  it  "You  will  feel  as  if  you  were 
always  on  the  road,"  Miss  Jean  said;  and  she  feit  an 
indination  to  blame  her  sister  who  thought  that  the 
pleasure  of  her  dying  mistress  was  worth  the  great 
disturbance  of  Kirsteen's  life  which  must  result.  "What 
good  will  it  do  her,  a  dying  woman?  It  will  just 
disturb  her  when  her  mind  should  be  taken  up  with 
other  things,"  said  Miss  Jean. 

But  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  Kirsteen  should 
not  take  it  in  the  same  way.  She  set  off  that  evening, 
by  the  night  coach,  arriving  in  Glasgow  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  second  day.  But  this  time  Kirsteen  re- 
membered  her  kindred,  and  finding  with  difficulty  the 
new  house  of  Dr.  Dewar,  now  a  fine  tall  "self-con- 
tained"  house  with  a  main  door  and  a  brass  plate  upon 
it,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table  where 
Anne  and  her  doctor  presided  over  a  party  consisting 
of  two  tall  children  of  nine  and  ten,  and  two  more  set 
up  in  high  chairs  to  reach  the  board.  Anne  was  so 
much  absorbed  in  the  feeding  of  those  sraall  creatures 
that  she  scarcely  observed  the  stranger  whom  Dr.  Dewar 
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rose  with   an   apology  and   a  little  embarrassment  to 
meet,    thinking   her    a   patient  improperly  introduced 
into  the   domestic  scene.     An  exclamation  "It's  your 
sister  Kirsteen,  Anne ! "  roused  the  absorbed  mother,  at 
that  moment  holding  a  spoonful   of  ponidge  to  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  babies.     Anne    had    developed 
much  since  her  sister  had  seen  her  last.     She  had  be- 
come  stout,  yet  not  unpleasantly  so,  but  in  a  manner 
which  suggested  the  motherly  hen  whose   wings  can 
extend  over  many  chickens.     She   wore    a    cap  with 
plaited  lace  borders  tied  under  her  chin,  endrding  a 
rosy   face,    which,    though   still  young,   was   losing  its 
higher  aspect  a  little  in  the  roundness  of  comfort  and 
ease.     Her  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  little  ones,  and  in 
domestic  cares.     She  thrust  the  spoon  into  the  bab/s 
mouth  before  she  rose  with  a  wondering  cry  of  "Kir- 
steen!"    And  all  the  children  stared,  knowing  nothing 
of  aunts,  except  some  on  the  side  of  the  doctor  who 
were  not  of  the  same  kind  as  the  fashionably  dressed 
London  lady  in  her  black  fur-trimmed  pelisse.    Kirsteen 
was   still  in   something  of  the   solemnity  of  her  first 
mourning.     Her  natural  colour  was  subdued,   she  was 
slighter  than  ever   she  had  been,  graver,   more  pale. 
Her  hair  once  so  rebellious  was  smoothed  away.    She 
looked  many  years  older,  and  very  grave,   serious  and 
imposing.    The  two  eider  children  looked  at  each  other 
with  mingled  pride  and  alarm.    This  grand  lady!    The 
doctor  was  the  only  one  who  fuUy  retained  his  wits. 
He  put  a  chair  to  the  table  for  the  new  comer.     "You 
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will  have  arrived  this  m^rning  by  the  coach?  And  the 
first  thing  wanting  will  be  a  good  cup  of  tea?" 

"Yes,  I  will  take  the  tea  thankfully,  for  it  is  very 
cold,  but  what  I  have  come  for  is  Anne.  There  will 
be  a  postchaise  at  the  door  in  an  hour." 

"Are  you  going  to  run  away  with  my  wife?"  said 
the  doctor  with  a  smile. 

"A  postchaise!"  cried  Anne  in  dismay. 

"Anne! — my  mother  is  dying." 

"God  save  us,  Kirsteen!" 

"I  want  you  to  come  with  me,  take  your  wärmest 
cloak:  there  will  be  no  change  of  clothes  necessary  that 
I  know  of,  for  we  will  most  likely  be  back  to-mor- 


row." 


"To  go  with  ye?"  faltered  Anne — "to — to  Drum- 
carro,  Kirsteen?"     All  the  blood  forsook  her  face. 

"Where  eise?  My  mother  is  there,  and  she's  dying, 
and  crying  for  us." 

"Oh,  I  dare  not — I  dare  not!  Oh,  I  cannot  go 
with  ye,  Kirsteen!  You  don't  know,  youVe  got  great 
courage — but  me,  Fm  just  a  coward.   Oh,  I  canna  go." 

"My  mother  is  dying,"  said  Kirsteen,  "and  crpng 
for  you  and  me.  Can  we  let  her  go  down  to  her  grave 
without  a  word?  We've  both  left  her  in  her  life,  and 
maybe  we  were  to  blame;  but  to  leave  her  to  die  is 
more  than  I  can  do.     Anne,  you  must  come." 

Anne  feil  back  in  her  chair,  her  rosy  face  the 
colour  of  ashes,  her  plump  person  limp  with  terror  and 
*'  may.     "Oh,  I  canna  go.     Oh,  I  canna  leave  üss. 
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bairas!    Oh,  David!"     She  turaed  to  him  with  a  gasp, 
temfied  by  the  blazing  of  Kirsteen's  eyes. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor,  "your  sistert 
right  and  ye  ought  to  go.  But  when  ye  get  there,"  he 
added  turaing  to  Kirsteen,  "have  you  any  surety  that 
they  will  let  you  in?  To  go  all  that  way  for  nothing 
would  be  little  good  to  your  mother:  and  I  will  not 
have  my  wife  insulted  with  a  door  steekit  in  her  face 
— even  if  it  is  her  father's  door." 

"I  have  this  surety,"  said  Kirsteen,  feeling  herseif 
to  tower  over  them  though  she  was  not  very  tall,  "that 
I  will  see  my  mother,  whoever  steeks  the  door  in  my 
face,  nor  think  twice  if  it  was  the  King  himself." 

"The  King's  the  first  gentleman  in  the  coimtiy," 
said  the  doctor  shrugging  his  Shoulders,  "but  your 
father?" 

"He  is  just  my  father,  Dr.  De  war,  and  Anne's 
father,  and  we  will  say  no  more;  the  question  is  my 
mother  that  never  harmed  living  creature  nor  said  an 
unkind  word.  How  can  ye  stop  to  consider,  Anne? 
Your  mother!  The  more  ye  cherish  your  bairns  the 
more  ye  should  mind  upon  her." 

"I  think,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  it's  your 
duty  to  go.  It  might  pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation," 
he  added,  "which  would  be  good  for  us  all  and  good 
for  the  bairns.     I  think  you  should  go." 

"Oh,  David!"  was  all  that  Anne  said. 

Kirsteen  stood  and  looked  upon  them  all  with  a 
flash  of  scorn.     Was  this  the  effect  of  marrying  and 
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being  happy  as  people  say?  The  littie  plump  mother 
with  her  rosy  face  no  longer  capable  of  responding  to 
any  call  outside  of  her  own  littie  circle  of  existence, 
the  babies  delving  with  their  spoons  into  the  porridge, 
covering  their  faces  and  pinafores,  or  holding  up  littie 
gaping  mouths  to  be  fed.  It  had  been  a  delightful 
picture  which  she  had  come  in  upon  before  at  an 
earHer  stage,  when  Anne  had  wept  at  her  mother's 
name,  and  cried  wistfully  for  a  message  from  home, 
and  longed  to  show  her  children.  That  had  all  been 
sweet — -but  now  it  was  sweet  no  longer.  The  prosaic 
interior,  the  bondage  of  all  these  littie  necessities,  the 
loosening  of  all  other  bonds  of  older  date  or  wider 
reach,  was  this  what  happiness  meant?  Sometimes  a 
sudden  apergu  of  this  kind  will  flash  through  the  mind 
of  one  for  whom  those  ties  are  forbidden  and  give  a 
consolation,  a  compensation  to  the  fancy.  But  the 
thought  only  passed  as  swiftly  as  a  breath  through  the 
mind  of  Kirsteen. 

However  when  the  postchaise  came  to  the  door, 
Anne,  who  had  been  hurried  into  her  black  silk  gown 
and  cloak  more  by  pressure  of  the  doctor  than  by  any 
will  of  her  own,  was  ready  to  Step  into  it  with  her 
sister.  Kirsteen  did  not  quite  know  how  it  was  done. 
She  would  have  retired  from  the  conflict  and  left  her 
sister  with  the  children  and  their  porridge,  but  Dr. 
Dewar  was  of  a  different  mind.  He  had  never  given 
up  the  hope  of  having  it  fully  recognized  that  his  wife 
was  one  of  the  old  Douglases;  and  here  there  seemed 
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to  him  an  opportunity  of  bringing  about  that  hope.  He 
half  led,  half  followed  her,  into  her  room,  having  him- 
self  summoned  one  of  the  maids  to  look  after  thc 
children.  "Ye  must  just  put  the  best  face  upon  it, 
Anne;  your  sister  is  right.  It  would  be  unnatural,  and 
a  thing  that  would  be  generaÜy  blamed  if  you  did  not 
try  to  see  your  mother.  And  as  for  your  father  he 
won't  bite  you  whatever  he  does." 

"Oh,  David!  he'll  just  say  things  that  would  make 
you  tremble;  he'U  take  nie  and  put  me  to  the  door," 
Said  Anne  crying  with  fright  and  reluctance. 

"Nonsense,  woman;  and  if  he  does  you  must  just 
put  up  with  it.  You  have  a  good  home  to  come  back 
to,  and  you  will  be  none  the  worse,  and  ye'll  have 
done  your  duty;  but  he'U  maybe  be  much  softened  by 
the  circumstances,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  there  is  no 
saying  what  might  happen.  It  would  have  a  very  good 
effect  if  it  were  known  you  had  gone  to  DrumcairOi 
and  think  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  the  baims 
Take  your  wärmest  cloak  as  your  sister  said,  and  my 
plaid  to  put  over  your  knees.  It  will  be  a  very  cold 
joumey." 

"Oh,"  cried  Anne,  "I  will  just  be  perished,  I  know. 
And  very  likely  turned  to  the  door  in  the  cold,  and 
never  see  my  mother  at  all." 

"Well,  ye  must  just  try,"  said  Dr.  Dewar,  bringing 
her  out  of  her  room  triumphantly,  and  fully  equipped. 
Anne  cried  for  an  hour,  sobbing  by  Kirsteen's  side  over 
her  deserted  children  and  home,  and  with  a  certainty 
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that  everything  would  go  wrong  while  she  was  away. 
"David  will  get  no  right  dinners,  and  the  two  eldest 
will  be  late  for  the  school  in  the  moming,  and  the 
little  baims  neglected  all  the  day.  There's  no  con- 
fidence  to  be  put  in  servants  when  the  mistress  is  not 
there.  And  most  Ukely  I  will  never  get  a  glimpse  of 
my  mother,  and  my  father  will  put  me  to  the  door." 

"Oh,  Anne,  is  that  all  you  think  of  her  that  never 
was  hard  upon  any  of  us — that  always  was  kind — and 
suffering  so  long,  weary  in  body  and  in  soul?" 

"You  need  not  instruct  me  about  my  mother,  Kir- 
steen.  I  am  the  eldest,  and  I  am  a  mother  myself,  and 
who  should  know  if  I  don't?"  said  Anne  roused  at  last. 
Kirsteen  was  glad  to  accept  the  position  of  inferiority 
thus  allotted  to  her  on  all  sides.  She  was  neither 
mother  nor  wife,  nor  ever  would  be  so.  The  others 
took  a  higher  position  than  hers.  She  acquiesced 
without  a  word,  with  a  faint  smile,  and  was  thankful 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  silent  listening  to  Anne's  querulous 
murmurs,  and  still  more  thankful  when  in  the  unusual 
movement  and  silence  Mrs.  Dewar  dropped  to  sleep. 
The  joumey  was  doubly  sad  to  her  who  had  so  lately 
travelled  along  the  same  road  in  the  first  force  of  her 
passionate  misery.  That  seemed  to  be  long,  long  ago, 
as  if  a  duU  subduing  lifetime  had  passed  between.  The 
dreadful  thing  was  to  think  of  the  long  life  to  come, 
which  might  go  on  and  on  for  so  many  years. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"What  will  ye  do  now?"  said  Anne. 

Once  more  Kirsteen  had  left  her  carriage  in  thc 
village  where  so  short  a  time  before  she  had  paused 
on  a  different  mission.  Every  detail  of  that  journej 
had  been  brought  back  to  her  by  this.  The  six  months 
had  softened  a  little  the  burning  of  that  first  bitter 
wound.  The  calm  of  acknowledged  loss  had  settled 
down,  deep  and  still  upon  her  life — but  all  the  breath- 
less  excitements  of  the  previous  quest,  when  she  knew 
not  whether  the  only  satisfaction  possible  to  her  now 
might  be  given  or  not,  and  saw  in  anticipation  the  reüc 
that  was  to  make  assurance  sure,  and  feit  in  her  breast 
the  burning  of  the  murderous  steel — all  these  retumed 
to  her  soul  with  double  and  almost  intolerable  force  as 
she  retraced  the  same  road.  An  ailing  and  feeble 
mother  not  seen  for  years, — who  would  not  hasten  to 
her  bedside,  weep  over  her  failing  days,  and  grieve— 
but  not  with  the  grief  that  crushes  the  heart — ?  That 
anguish  is  soft,  even  after  a  time  sweet.  It  is  the 
course  of  nature,  as  we  say.  The  life  from  whidi 
ours  carae  must  fade  before  ours.  The  light  of  day  is 
not  obliterated  by  that  natural  fading.  Kirsteen  had 
set  out  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  was  prepared  to  risk 
any  encounter,  any  hardness  or  even  insult  in  Order  to 
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answer  her  mother's  call.  She  was  not  reluctant  like 
Anne,  nor  did  she  grudge  the  trouble  and  pain. 
But  as  she  returned  in  thought  to  her  previous  lonely 
flight  into  these  glens  the  acuter  pang  swallowed  up 
the  lesser.  She  had  not  spoken  to  her  sister  for  a  long 
time.  Her  recoUections  grew  more  and  more  keen,  as 
in  another  twilight,  yet  so  different,  she  again  ap- 
proached  the  gUmmering  loch,  the  dimly  visible  hills. 
Anne's  unsteady  grasp  upon  her  arm  brought  her  to 
herseif. 

"What  must  we  do?  We  must  just  leave  the  chaise 
here,  it  can  go  no  further.  To  drive  to  the  door  would 
frighten  them  all,  and  perhaps  betray  us.  It  is  not  a 
very  long  walk." 

"Are  ye  going  to  walk?  I  am  not  a  good  walker, 
Kirsteen.  And  in  the  dark  by  that  wild  road?  I  never 
could  get  so  far — Oh,  Vm  so  used  to  town  ways  now — 
I  couldna  take  such  a  long,  dreadful  walk." 

"Anne!" 

"It  would  be  far  better  to  leave  me  here.  You 
could  send  for  me  if  I  was  really  wanted;  I'm  very 
tired  already,  and  not  fit — oh,  not  fit  for  more.  You're 
younger — and  ye  always  was  so  strong — not  like  me." 

"Would  you  like  your  bairns  to  leave  ye  to  die 
alone — for  the  sake  of  a  two  miles'  walk?  Would  ye 
like  them  to  lie  down  and  sleep  and  rest,  and  you 
dying  two  miles  away?" 

"Oh,  Kirsteen,  you  are  very  cruel  to  me!     What 
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can  I  do  for  her?"  cried  Anne.     "She  will  have  plenty 
without  me." 

It  was  no  time  for  controversy,  and  as  Anne 
trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand  Kirsteen  had 
to  consent  to  take  the  postchaise  on,  as  far  as  was 
practicable  without  rousing  the  household  at  Drumcarra 
For  herseif  the  chill  of  the  wintry  night,  the  cold  fresh- 
ness  in  the  air,  the  wild  sweep  of  sound  all  round  her, 
in  the  swelling  bum,  and  the  rustle  of  the  naked  trees 
and  all  those  inarticulate  murmurs  of  silence  whid 
come  down  from  the  heights  of  unseen  hüls  were  salu- 
tary  and  sweet.  When  they  paused  at  last  upon  the 
lonely  road  and  stepped  out  into  the  blackness  of  the 
night  with  the  lantern  that  was  to  guide  them  on  their 
further  way,  that  descent  into  the  indecipherable  dark, 
with  all  the  roaring  of  wind  and  stream  about  them, 
had  indeed  something  in  it  that  was  appalling.  Anne, 
not  able  even  to  complain  more,  clung  to  Kirsteen's 
arm  with  a  terrified  grasp,  and  listened  among  all  the 
other  storms  of  sound  to  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  going 
back  as  if  her  last  hope  was  thus  departing  from  her. 
She  that  ought  to  have  been  warm  and  safe  at  home, 
putting  the  children  to  bed,  sitting  between  the  bright 
fire  and  the  pleasant  lamp  waiting  for  David,  to  think 
that  she  should  be  here  in  a  darkness  that  might  he 
feit,  with  the  burn  on  one  side  rushing  like  some  wüd 
beast  in  the  dark,  and  the  wind  lashing  the  bare 
branches  on  the  other,  and  only  Kirsteen,  a  woman  like 
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herseif,  to  protect  her!  A  weak  woman  with  a  streng 
husband  loses  all  faith  in  other  women.  How  could 
Kirsteen  protect  her?  She  shivered  with  cold  and 
terror  dinging  to  her  sister's  arm  but  without  any  faith 
in  it,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  her  own  terrors  and 
discomfort.  Kirsteen  on  her  side  feit  the  Stimulus  of 
the  cold,  the  tumult  of  natural  sounds,  the  need  of 
wary  Walking,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  bürden  upon 
her  arm  as  something  that  subdued  and  softened  the 
storm  of  recoUections  in  her  heart 

When  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  house  of  Drum- 
carro,  almost  unexpectedly,  although  the  added  roar  of 
the  linn  coming  nearer  made  them  aware  that  the 
house  could  not  be  far  off,  Anne  broke  down  altogether. 
The  house  was  faintly  lighted,  one  or  two  Windows  up 
stairs  giving  out  a  faint  gleam  through  the  darkness  in 
honour  of  the  approaching  event.  The  house  door 
stood  half  open,  the  shutters  were  not  closed  in  the 
dining-room.  That  air  of  domestic  disarray,  of  the 
absorption  of  all  thoughts  in  the  tragedy  going  on  up 
stairs  which  is  habitual  to  such  moments,  had  stolen 
into  the  house.  The  two  wayfarers  Standing  outside, 
both  of  them  trembling  with  the  strangeness  of  it,  and 
fear  and  emotion,  could  see  some  one  sitting  by  the 
fire  in  the  dining-room  with  a  bowed  head,  They 
grasped  each  other's  hands  when  they  saw  it  was  their 
father.  He  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  fire  bending 
forwards,  his  profile  brought  out  against  the  dark 
mantel-piece    by   the    ruddy   glow.     Even   Kirsteen's 
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stronger  frame  trembled  a  little  at  sight  of  him,  and 
Anne,  no  better  than  a  helpless  lay  figure,  hung  upon 
her  sister's  arm  without  power  of  movement,  stifling  by 
force  a  terrified  cry.  It  would  not  have  reached  him 
in  the  tumult  of  natural  noises  outside,  but  she  becamc 
more  frightened  and  helpless  still  when  this  cry  had 
burst  from  her  lips.  "Oh!  come  away,  come  away, 
I  dare  not  face  him,"  she  said  in  Kirsteen's  ear.  And 
Kirsteen  too  was  daunted.  She  abandoned  the  Inten- 
tion of  entering  by  the  open  door,  which  had  been  her 
first  thought,  and  softly  took  the  path  which  led  to 
Marg'ret's  quarters  behind.  Drumcarro  heard  the  faint 
dick  of  the  latch  as  she  opened  the  gate.  He  rose  up 
and  listened  while  they  shrank  into  the  shelter  of  the 
bushes.  Then  he  came  out  of  the  door,  and  stood 
there  looking  out  into  the  darkness  with  a  faint  candle 
showing  his  own  lowering  countenance  to  the  watchers 
outside,  but  to  him  nothing.  "I  thought  it  might  be 
the  doctor,"  he  said  to  himself,  then  went  again  to  his 
seat  by  the  duU  fire.  Anne  was  no  more  than  a  bündle 
upon  Kirsteen's  arm.  She  dragged  her  as  softly  as 
might  be  to  the  lighted  kitchen  behind,  and  looking  in 
at  the  uncurtained  window  had  the  good  fortune  to 
catch  Marg'ret's  eye. 

"Ye  have  brought  her  with  ye,"  said  Margaret  half 
reproachfuUy  when  Anne  had  been  placed  in  a  chair 
before  the  fire. 

"She  had  the  same  right  as  I.  We  have  both  de- 
serted  the  old  house." 
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"Oh,  my  boiiny  dear,  but  not  the  same.  Kirsteen, 
my  lamb — ye're  all  well,  all  well?" 

Marg'ret  searched  with  longing  eyes  the  face  that 
had  so  long  been  lost  to  her.  Some  things  she  knew, 
many  she  divined.  She  asked  no  question  but  looked 
and  saw,  and  sighed  and  shook  her  head.  The  face 
was  not  the  girl's  face  she  knew;  but  she  was  not 
aware  that  the  change  in  it  had  come  within  the  last 
six  months,  the  setting  of  the  mobile  lines  with  a  cer- 
tain  fixedness,  the  mysterious  depths  that  had  come 
into  the  laughing,  flashing,  soft,  fierce  eyes  she  knew, 
the  eyes  that  were  made  of  light.  Behind  the  light 
there  was  now  a  deep  sea,  of  which  the  meanings  were 
hidden  and  manifold. 

"There's  no  question  of  me,"  said  Kirsteen,  meeting 
her  look  steadfastly,  "but  of  my  mother — " 

"She  is  just  herseif,"  said  Margaret,  "just  herseif, 
poor  body.  The  end  is  Coming  fast  and  she  has  little 
fear  of  it.  Oh,  I  think  very  little  fear;  but  taken  up 
with  small  things  as  she  always  was." 

"I  will  just  go  up — " 

"Will  ye  go  up?  The  Laird  is  about  the  house: 
and  I  am  feared  he  will  make  some  stramash  when  he 
sees  ye.  If  ye  were  to  wait  tili  he  is  in  bed?  She  has 
not  said  a  word  about  ye  all  day,  but  Fve  seen  her  as 
if  she  was  listening.  She'll  maybe  have  had  some 
inkling  from  the  Lord  that  her  baim  was  coming.  She's 
real  peaceable  and  contented,"  said  Margaret,  putting 
her  apron  to  her  eyes.     "The  Almichty  is  just  dealing 
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with  her  like  a  petted  bairn.  She*s  no  feared — ^her  that 
aye  thought  the  grasshopper  a  bürden — I  ken  fine  that 
she  has  been  looking  for  ye  the  livelang  day." 

"I  will  just  go  up,"  Said  Kirsteen  again. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do  with  her?^' 

"Marg'ret,  it's  Anne." 

"I  ken  weel  who  it  is,  Dr.  Dewar's  wife;  you  might 
just  have  let  her  bide  with  her  baims.  What  am  I  to 
do  with  her?  It's  no  her  mother  she's  thinking  o*. 
The  Laird  will  never  thole  her  in  the  house.  He'll  just 
take  her  with  his  foot  like  a  bündle  of  claes,  which  is 
what  she  is,  and  put  her  to  the  door." 

"You  will  take  care  of  her,  Marg'ret,"  said  Kirsteen. 
There  was  some  justice  in  Marg'ret's  description.  Anne 
sat  huddled  up  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  holding  out  her 
hands  to  it  now  and  then,  moaning  a  little.  She  had 
asked  no  question  as  they  came  in;  perhaps  she  had 
heard  the  reply  to  Kirsteen's  anxious  inquiry.  She  was 
cold  no  doubt  and  miserable,  and  beyond  all  afraid. 
When  there  was  any  sound  in  the  house  she  drew  her- 
seif together  with  a  shudder.  "You  will  just  take  care 
of  her,  Marg'ret;  let  her  lie  down  upon  your  bed,  and 
ktep  her  warm,  and  when  my  father  has  gone  to  his 

bed—" 

"You  will  not  wait  for  that  yoursel'?" 

Kirsteen's   answer  was  to  walk  away.      She  went 

^ytough  the  passage  with  her  heart  beating,  and  mounted 

^  dark  stair;   there  were  few  lights  about  the  house, 

^tary  miserable  candle  at  the  top  of  the  stair  wav- 
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ing  about  in  the  wind  that  blew  in  from  the  open  door, 
and  another  placed  on  a  small  table  near  the  head  of 
Mrs.  Douglas's  bed.  The  invalid  herseif  was  quite  in 
the  dark  shade  with  a  curtain  between  her  and  this 
light  The  whiteness  of  her  wom  face  on  the  pillow 
betrayed  where  she  was  but  Uttle  more.  But  by  the 
bedside  with  the  gleam  of  the  candle  upon  her  soft, 
beautiful  hair,  and  her  face,  which  Kirsteen  thought  was 
like  the  face  of  an  angel,  stood  Jeanie,  Jeanie  woman- 
grown,  the  beauty  that  all  her  sisters  had  expected  her 
to  be,  radiant  in  colour  and  expression.  For  the  first 
moment  the  light  that  seemed  to  ray  from  Jeanie  was 
the  only  thing  that  Kirsteen  saw.  It  was  what  she  had 
expected.  It  gave  her  almost  a  pang  of  sudden  ex- 
quisite pleasure  by  her  mother's  deathbed. 

"Did  ye  hear  somebody,  Jeanie,  Coming  up  the 
stall?" 

"It  will  be  Merran,  mother,  with  the  things  for  the 
night" 

"It  canna  be  Merran;  I  know  one  foot  from  another 
though  Fm  a  little  duU,  just  a  little  duU  in  my  hearing. 
Look  out  and  see  if  your  sister's  come." 

"Do  you  mean  Mary,  mother?" 

"No,  Fm  not  meaning  Mary.  She's  the  one  of  all 
my  baims  most  hke  me,  folk  say — the  same  coloured 
hair — not  Uke  your  red  heads — and  Alexander  he  was 
aye  a  brown-haired  laddie.  Eh,  to  think  that  I  will 
never  see  one  of  them  again! — and  Fm  just  quite  con- 
tent, not  frettin'  at  all.    They'll  be  taken  care  of — they'U 
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get  wives  of  their  own.  When  they  get  wives — or  men 
either — there's  but  littie  room  for  their  mother.  But 
I'm  not  heeding — Fm  just  not  heeding.  Fm  quite  con- 
tent. Look  out,  Jeanie,  and  see  if  that  was  your  sista 
at  the  door." 

Jeanie  tumed  to  do  her  mother's  bidding  and  found 
herseif  almost  face  to  face  with  a  lady  whom  she  thought 
at  first  she  had  never  seen  before.  She  gave  a  littie 
cry  of  instinctive  alarm. 

"Is  she  there?"  said  the  mother  faintly  from  the 
bed.  "I  knew  she  would  be  there.  Come  to  the  other 
side,  Kirsteen,  that  I  may  get  the  light  upon  ye,  and 
see  it's  you.  Ay,  it's  just  you — my  bonny  woman!— 
but  youVe  changed,  you've  changed." 

"No,  mother — ^just  the  same  Kirsteen." 

"In  one  way.  I  dinna  doubt  ye,  my  dear;  but  yeVc 
come  through  trouble  and  sorrow.  I'm  thinking  there 
was  something  I  had  to  say,  but  it's  clean  gone  away 
out  of  my  mind."  She  had  put  out  her  band  to  Kir- 
steen, and  was  smiling  faintly  upon  her  from  amidst  the 
pillows.  **I  knew  ye  were  coming — I  just  heard  the 
coach  rattling  all  the  day." 

"But,  mother,  teil  me  how  you  are?  That's  the 
most  important  thing — you're  easy,  at  least  in  no  pain?" 

"Oh,  Fm  just  very  easy.  Fm  easy  about  ever3rthing. 
I'm  no  tormenting  myself  any  more.  I  aye  told  ye  I 
would  never  live  to  see  my  boys  come  back.  Ye  would 
not  beheve  me,  but  ye  see  it's  true.    One  thing's  just  a 
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great  blessing — rUbe  away  myself  before  the  next 
laddie  goes." 

"Oh,  mother,  never  mind  that;  teil  me  about  your- 
self." 

Mrs.  Douglas  lay  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
she  asked  in  her  soft,  small  voice,  no  longer  querulous, 
"Kirsteen,  have  ye  got  a  man?" 

"No,  mother." 

"It's  maybe  just  as  well — it's  maybe  better.  You'U 
give  an  eye  to  the  rest.  Ye  were  always  more  like  a 
xnother  than  Mary.  Give  an  eye  to  them.  This  puir 
lassie  here;  she'U  be  a  wee  forlom  when  Fm  away." 

"Oh,  mother!"  cried  Jeanie,  with  an  outburst  of 
vehement  tears. 

"There's  something  I  wanted  to  teil  ye — but  it's 
gone  out  of  my  mind.  Eh,  when  I  think  how  many  of 
ye  have  lain  at  my  breast,  and  only  the  two  of  ye  here; 
but  it's  no  matter,  it's  no  matter.  I've  aye  been  a  com- 
plaining  creature.  Fourteen  baims  is  a  heavy  handful, 
and  three  of  them  dead.  My  first  little  girlie  of  all  I 
lost,  and  then  one  between  you  and  Robbie,  and  then 
— all  of  you  weel  in  health,  and  like  to  live,  but  just 
thae  three.  But  that's  plenty  to  keep  a  woman's  heart. 
I  have  a  notion  I'U  find  them  still  little  things  when  I 
win  up  yonder,"  said  the  dying  woman,  with  a  flicker 
of  her  feeble  band  towards  the  dim  roof  A  faint,  in- 
efiable  smile  was  upon  her  face.  "She  was  Alison,  after 
my  mother,"  she  said. 

The  two  daughters,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bed. 
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stood  and  watched  while  this  little  monologue  went  on, 
Jeanie  shaken  now  and  then  by  convulsiva  fits  of  weep- 
ing,  Kirsteen  too  much  absorbed  in  her  mother  for  any 
other  Sensation. 

"So  ye  have  no  man?"  said  Mrs.  Douglas  again. 
"It's  maybe  just  as  well;  you  will  be  a  stand-by  for  them 
all,  Kirsteen,  my  bonny  woman.  Fm  thankful  there's 
one  that  is  not  marriet.  You  will  just  teil  them  all 
when  they  come  hame  that  I  knew  I  would  never  see 
them  more,  but  just  wore  away  at  the  last  very  easy, 
very  easy  and  content.  Tm  waik,  but  just  bye  ordinär 
comfortable,  awfu'  light  like,  as  if  I  could  just  mount 
up  on  angels'  wings,  ye  mind,  and  flee — " 

"It's  wings  like  eagles,  mother,"  said  Jeanie,  anxious 
for  accuracy. 

"Well,  well,  there's  little  difFerence.  Kirsteen,  she's 
very  young,  younger  than  you  were  at  her  age.  YeTl 
aye  give  an  eye  to  Jeanie.  She  may  have  need  of  it 
when  her  auld  mother's  away.  Fve  not  been  much 
protection,  ye'll  think,  but  still  it's  a  loss  to  a  woman 
bairn.  Jeanie's  my  youngest  and  Alison  my  first-bom, 
and  yet  Jeanie's  a  woman  and  Alison  a  little  playing 
bairn  at  heaven's  gate.  Isna  that  stränge?"  A  little 
sound  of  laughter  came  from  the  bed.  Never  was  dying 
so  easy,  so  pleasant  and  gentle.  The  sand  was  ebbing 
out  a  grain  at  a  time.  Suddenly  she  roused  herseif  a  little, 
and  put  out  again  her  hand  to  Kirsteen.  A  little  change 
came  over  her  face.    "I  hear  your  father's  step  coming 
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up  the  stair.  But  ye'U  no  forsake  me,  Kirsteen — ye'll 
not  go  away?" 

"Never  while  you  want  me,  mother." 

**It  will  not  be  for  long,"  said  the  dying  woman. 
Her  gratitude  was  disturbed  by  a  little  alarm;  she  grasped 
Kirsteen  with  her  shadowy  hand,  and  held  her  fast. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

"Weel — how  are  ye  now?"  said  Drumcarro,  Coming 
to  his  wife's  bedside.  His  shaggy  eyebrows  were  drawn 
together,  so  that  his  eyes  gleamed  small  from  among 
the  manifold  puckers  round  them.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether  without  feeling.  He  was  sorry  now  that  she  was 
dyiug.  He  had  never  taken  much  notice  of  her  constant 
illness  before.  His  voice  was  still  grufF  and  abrupt,  and 
he  had  no  kind  things  to  say,  but  in  his  way  he  was  a 
little  afifected  by  the  fact  that  she  was  lying,  this  weak 
creature  to  whose  presence  and  complaints  he  had  been 
accustomed  for  so  many  years,  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave. 

"Fm  just  very  comfortable.  Never  you  mind  me, 
Neil,  my  man.  Just  go  to  your  bed,  and  if  anything 
should  happen  Jeanie  will  give  ye  a  cry.  Your  father 
was  never  a  man  that  could  do  without  his  night's  rest. 
And  there's  no  need;  Fm  just  as  easy  as  I  can  be,  and 
well  taken  care  of."  Mrs.  Douglas  was  past  the  little 
wiles  which  women  fall  into  when  there  is  a  domestic 
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despot  to  deal  with.  She  forgot  that  it  was  a  sin  against 
her  husband  that  Kirsteen  should  be  there.  She  turned 
her  head  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  a  smile.  "Real 
weel  taken  care  of — between  them,"  she  said. 

Drumcarro  lifted  his  head  and  gazed  fiercely  at  the 
figure  on  the  other  side;  the  folds  of  his  eyelids  widened 
and  opened  up,  a  fierce  glance  of  recognition  shot  out 
of  them.     "How  dared  ye  come  here?"  he  said. 

"To  see  my  mother,"  said  Kirsteen. 

"How  dared  ye  come  into  my  house?" 

"I  would  have  gone — to  the  gates  of  death  whcn 
my  mother  wanted  me.  Let  me  be,  as  long  as  she 
wants  me,  father;  she's  so  quiet  and  peaceable,  yw 
would  not  disturb  her.     Let  her  be." 

He  looked  at  her  again,  with  a  threatening  look,  as 
if  he  might  have  seized  her,  but  made  no  other  movement 
"YeVe  done  less  härm  than  you  meant,"  he  said;  "ye've 
brought  no  canailye  into  my  house;  ye'll  just  pass  and  drop 
with  no  importance,  and  have  no  mention  in  the  family. 
Be  it  so.  It's  no  worth  my  while  to  interfere;  a  lass 
here  or  a  lass  there  maitters  nothing,  so  long  as  there's 
no  canailye  brought  into  my  house." 

"Neil,"  said  the  mother  from  the  bed,  "we  must 
just  pray  the  Lord  to  bless  them  a'  before  we  pairt, 
Fourteen  of  them  between  you  and  me — Fve  just  been 
naming  them  a'  before  the  Lord.  Alison,  she  was  the 
first;  you  were  terrible  disappointed  thinking  there 
might  maybe  be  no  more."  Mrs.  Douglas  once  more 
Uughcd  feebly  at  this  mistake.     "And  then  there  was 
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Alexander,  and  ye  were  a  proud  man.  And  then  Donald 
and  William,  and  then  Anne,  my  bonny  Anne,  my  first 
lass  that  lived — " 

"Hold  your  peace,  woman.  Put  out  that  name,  damn 
her!  confound  her!     She's  none  o'  mine." 

"And  Neil  that  ye  called  Nigel,  but  I  like  it  Neil 
best,"  Said  the  low  voice  rippHng  on  without  interrup- 

tion.     "And  syne  Mary,  and  syne But  eh,  it  wearies 

me  to  name  them  a'.  Their  Maker  just  knows  them  a' 
well,  puir  things,  some  in  heaven,  and  some  in  India — 

— and  some .     Just  say  with  me,  God  bless  them 

a*,  fourteen  bonnie  bairns  that  are  men  and  women 
now — and  some  of  them  with  bairns  of  their  ain.  To 
think  all  these  lads  and  lassies  should  come  from  me, 
always  a  waik  creature — and  no  a  blemish  among  them 
all — not  a  thrawn  limb,  or  a  twisted  finger,  straight  and 
streng  and  fair  to  see.  Neil,  my  man,  take  my  band 
that's  a  poor  thin  thing  now,  and  say  God  bless 
them  all!" 

"What  good  will  that  do  them?  Tm  for  none  of 
your  forms  and  ceremonies,"  said  Drumcarro,  putting 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  "ye  had  better  try  and 
get  some  sleep." 

"I'U  get  plenty  sleep  by  and  by.  ELirsteen,  I  would 
like  to  turn  jipon  my  side,  to  see  your  father's  face. 
Neil,  ye've  been  a  good  man  to  me." 

He  Started  a  Httle,  evidently  not  expecting  this 
praise. 
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**On  the  whole,"  said  the  dying  woman.  "I  was» 
silly  thing  when  I  was  young,  but  the  baims  wcie 
always  a  great  pleasure.  But  you're  a  dour  naan,  Nd 
— ye  canna  forgive  nor  forget  Kirsteen,  that  ye  pok 
your  curse  upon,  she'U  be  the  stand-by  for  the  wb* 
house.  Mind  you  what  I  say.  She'll  have  no  man, 
and  she'll  be  the  stand-by " 

"No  man  will  ever  have  her,  ye  mean.  Shell  jöÄ 
live  and  die  an  auld  maid,"  said  Drumcarro,  with  i 
hoarse  laugh« 

"  Shell  be  the  stand-by,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas, "  and  maf 

be  my  poor  Anne "     She  paid  no  attention  to  tbc 

intemiption  he  made.    "I  would  not  wonder,"  she  said 

with  a  faint  smile,  "if  my  poor  Anne Eh,  I  wouU 

like  to  see  her  little  baims,  Kirsteen.     Why  are  thejf 
not  here?" 

"If  one  of  the  confoimded  set  comes  to  my 
door " 

"Oh,  father,"  cried  Kirsteen,  "hold  your  peace,  and 
let  her  be." 

"That  minds  me,"  said  the  dying  woman;  "givemc 
your  band,  Neil — or  rather  take  a  hold  ofmine,  forFm 
very  waik — like  the  time  we  were  marriet  Ay,  that's 
the  way."  Though  she  was  so  weak  her  faint  fingen 
dosed  over  the  hard  band  that  unwillingly  humoured 
her  whim,  and  took  hers.  "Now,"  she  said,  "ye  kno» 
it's  the  man  that's  the  priest  and  king  in  his  own  hoose. 
Fll  just  say  the  amen.  Neil,  God  bless  them  a'  tftxf 
one,  and  all  belonging  to  them,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sdK» 
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amen — amen!  that's  for  His  Son's  sake,  ye  know,  in 
whom  He  is  ever  well  pleased.  Amen!  And  many 
thanks  to  ye,  my  man,  for  doing  my  last  bidding.  The 
Lord  bless  them  a',  and  all  belonging  to  them,  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  and  the  far  places  of  the  earth,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.     Amen!" 

Drumcarro  said  no  more,  his  rugged  countenance 
lowered  like  a  thunder  cloud,  yet  there  were  workings 
in  the  muscles  of  the  weather-beaten  cheeks  and  throat 
half  covered  with  grizzled  hair.  He  drew  his  hand  out 
of  hers,  and  looked  for  a  moment  ät  the  marks  of  the 
weak  fingers  which  had  so  closed  upon  it,  leaving  an 
impress  which  died  out  as  he  gazed,  like  the  fingers 
themselves  disappearing  out  of  sight 

"Now  we'U  all  go  to  our  beds,"  said  the  faint  voice 
cheerfuUy.  "I'm  real  glad  weVe  just  had  that  moment; 
for  the  man's  the  priest — the  man's  the  priest.  I  just 
said,  amen — ye  all  heard  me,  just  amen.  Neil,  my 
man,  go  away  to  your  bed." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  tumed  away.  "Ye 
can  give  me  a  cry  if  there's  any  change,"  he  said  to 
Jeanie  as  he  passed;  and  then  they  could  hear  his 
heavy  Steps  going  slowly  along  the  passage,  stopping  for 
a  moment  to  blow  out  the  flickering  candle,  and  then 
the  closing  of  his  door. 

"Fm  going  to  my  bed  too.  Fm  real  happy  and 
easy,  and  just  ready  for  a  sleep;  was  it  no  a  grand 
thing  to  get  your  father  in  such  a  good  key^  a.wd  W*^ 
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him  bless  them  all?"  said  the  patient  with  a  little  proud 
flutter  of  joy,  and  then  her  eyes  closed  like  the  eyes  of 
a  child.  Kirsteen  sent  her  younger  sister  also  to  bed, 
and  made  what  arrangements  she  could  for  the  com- 
fort  and  quiet  of  the  dpng  woman.  Many  of  the  ap- 
pliances  of  nursing  did  not  exist  in  those  days,  bat 
affection  and  good  sense  are  perhaps  after  all  the  best 
appliances. 

She  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  with  a  stränge  Sensa- 
tion as  if  she  were  in  a  dream.  The  peacefulness 
about  her  was  wonderful,  so  difFerent  from  anything  she 
had  expected.  She  had  feared  to  find  her  mother  as 
querulous  and  wailing  as  ever,  and  to  have  probably  a 
struggle  over  her  bed;  possibly  to  be  expelled  from  the 
house.  Instead  of  this  all  was  quiet;  everything  given 
over  into  her  hands.  She  sat  going  over  the  wonderful 
things  that  had  happened  since  she  had  left  the  place, 
her  terror  of  the  Step  she  had  feit  herseif  bound  to  take, 
her  trembling  helplessness ,  the  sustenance  of  her  sweet 
and  tender  hope.  And  now  that  hope  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  all  dreams,  and  every  inspiring  expectation.  Her  life 
was  blank  though  so  füll — no  hidden  heart  in  it  any  longer. 
She  would  be  the  stand-by  of  her  family.  "That  I  will!" 
Kirsteen  said  to  herseif;  the  same  words  she  had  said 
to  him  when  he  had  whispered,  "Will  ye  wait?"  She 
remembered  this  too  with  a  forlorn  sense  of  her  own 
life  as  of  a  thing  apart,  which  went  on  shaping  itself 
different  from  all  anlicipations.  She  to  be  the  stand-by 
of  the  family  who  had  fled  from  it  so  helpless  and  un- 
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friended!  And  she  to  have  that  dim  blank  before  her, 
with  no  light  ever  to  come  out  of  it,  whose  heart  had 
been  fixed  so  early  upon  such  a  hope!  Perhaps  the 
second  pledge  might  end  too  in  unfulfilment  Hke  the 
first.  At  least  she  would  have  soothed  the  conclusion 
of  her  mother's  fading  hfe. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that  Anne  was 
introduced  to  her  mother's  bedside.  She  had  fallen 
asleep  in  Marg'ret's  bed,  and  had  not  awakened  for 
hours,  sleeping  the  heavy  sleep  of  fatigue  and  unac- 
customed  excessive  emotion.  To  travel  in  a  postchaise 
all  day,  to  take  a  terrible  walk  in  the  dark  with  the 
light  of  a  lantem,  she  who  was  accustomed  to  Glasgow 
streets,  to  lie  down  to  sleep  fully  dressed  on  a  stränge 
bed,  she  who  was  used  to  retire  punctually  to  rest  at 
ten  o'clock,  with  the  baby  in  its  cradle  beside  her,  and 
her  husband  to  see  that  all  was  right!  When  Anne 
woke  and  realized  all  the  horrors  of  her  position,  come 
here  to  attend  a  death-bed  (of  which,  as  of  other  painful 
things,  she  had  a  great  terror),  and  with  the  risk  of 
being  seen  and  seized  by  her  father,  perhaps  exposed 
to  personal  violence,  perhaps  tumed  out  into  the  dark 
night — and  everything  she  was  used  to  out  of  her  reach 
— her  sensations  were  almost  those  of  despair.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  superadded  horrors  of  the  dark 
road,  she  would  have  stolen  out  of  the  house,  and 
escaped.  But  she  dared  not  alone  face  the  darkness 
and  solitude,  and  the  raging  burn  and  roaring  wind, 
which  were  like  two  wild  beasts  on  either  side  o€  vVss^ 

Kirsteen.   IL  ^^ 
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way.  She  thoiight  of  David  sleeping  quietly  at  home, 
and  all  the  children  in  their  beds,  with  a  wild  pang 
of  mingled  longing  and  injury.  They  could  sleep 
while  she  was  surrounded  by  these  terrors;  and 
David  had  made  her  come  in  spite  of  herseif,  in 
spite  of  her  certainty  that  it  would  kill  her.  She  got 
up  in  the  wildest  feverish  nervousness  and  misery,  and 
looked  at  herseif  in  Marg'ret's  little  looking-glass— a 
wild,  pale,  red-eyed,  dishevelled  creature,  so  entirely 
unlike  Mrs.  Doctor  Dewar.  Oh,  what  should  she  do? 
The  terrors  of  the  cowardly  and  ignoble  are  perhaps 
more  dreadful  than  anything  that  can  be  experienccd 
by  minds  more  highly  endowed.  No  barrier  of  reason 
or  possibility  appeared  to  Anne  to  limit  the  horrors  that 
might  happen  to  her.  She  might  be  murdered  there  for 
anything  she  knew. 

And  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  was  got 
up  stairs.  She  was  afraid  of  everything,  afraid  of  the  creak 
of  the  stairs,  of  her  father's  door,  lest  it  should  open  upon 
her  suddenly,  and  of  her  mother's  death-bed.  Anne  was 
terribly  afraid  of  death — always  with  a  personal  tenror 
lest  she  should  see  or  hear  something  ghastly  and  dread- 
ful. "Oh,  Kirsteen,  it  will  just  kill  me,"  she  saii 
"What  will  kill  ye?"  cried  Kirsteen  in  indignatioa  *'It 
is  just  a  sight  for  the  angels."  But  Anne  was  beyond 
the  verge  of  such  consolation.  She  dropped  down  a 
helpless  heap  of  dothes  and  tears  by  her  mother's 
bedside,  scarcely  venturing  a  glance  at  the  blanchcd 
and  shrunken  white  image  that  lay  in  her  mother's  bed. 
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And  by  this  time  the  dying  woman  had  wandered 
beyond  the  consciousness  of  what  was  about  her.  She 
smiled  and  opened  her  eyes  for  a  moment  when  she 
was  appealed  to,  but  what  she  said  had  no  connection 
witb  the  circumstances  about  her.  "Mother,  it  is  Anne 
— Mother,  Anne's  here.  Anne's  come  to  see  ye — Mother, 
have  ye  not  a  word  for  Anne?"  "Anne,  is  that  her 
name?  No,  my  bonny  dear,  but  Alison  after  my  mother. 
She's  the  biggest  of  the  three,  and  look  at  her  gold 
hair  like  Jeanie's."  The  white  face  was  illuminated 
with  the  most  beautiful  smile — the  half-opened  eyes  had 
a  dazzled  look  of  happiness.  She  opened  them  faintly 
with  the  one  recognition  that  remained  in  them.  "Eh, 
ELirsteen,  but  it's  bonny,  bonny!"  "Mother,"  cried 
Kirsteen  with  her  arm  under  the  pillow  gently  moving 
and  changing  the  position  of  the  sufFerer,  as  she  tumed 
from  one  side  to  another.  "Mother!  one  word  for  poor 
Anne!"  Her  mother  only  turned  once  more  those 
dazzled  faint  eyes  with  the  last  spark  of  mortal  con- 
sciousness in  them  to  Kirsteen  and  smiled.  She  had 
gone  out  into  the  green  pastures  and  by  the  quiet 
waters,  and  recognized  earthly  calls  no  more. 

"Oh,  Kirsteen,  never  mind,  oh,  never  mind.  Now 
that  Fve  seen  her  Fll  just  creep  away." 

"Come  here,"  said  Kirsteen  füll  of  pity,  "and  ye 
can  give  her  a  kiss  before  ye  go." 

Anne  dragged  herseif  up,  trembling  and  tottering. 
She  would  rather  have  dared  the  dark  road  than  touch 
that  white  face.     But  what  her  sister  ordained  she  had 
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to  do.     She  bent  over  the  bedside  with  terror  to  give 
the  required  kiss. 

Something  had  roused  Drumcarro  at  that  moment 
from  his  disturbed  slumbers.     He  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  bed  half  dressed,  being  after  all  human  and  not 
without  some  feeling  in  respect  to  the  poor  companion 
of  so  many  long  years.     Perhaps  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  progress  of  Anne  and  her  supporters  up 
the  stairs.    He  came  out  now  with  a  swing  of  his  door, 
pushing  open  that  of  the  sick  room.    The  first  thing  he 
saw  was  the  distracted  face  of  Anne  put  forward  re- 
luctantly  towards  her  mother,  against  the  dark  moreen 
curtains  of  the  bed.    She  saw  him  at  the  same  moment, 
and  with  the  shriek  of  a  wild  creature  at  the  touch  of 
the  slayer  sank  out  of  sight,  prone  upon  the  floor,  keep- 
ing  a  despairing  hold  upon  the  folds  of  Kirsteen's  dress. 
Scorn  of  the  coward  no  doubt  was  in  Drumcarro's  mind 
as  well   as  rage   at  the  intruder.     He  made  a  stride 
across  the  room,  and  caught  her  by  the  Shoulder  forcing 
her  to  her  feet.     The  unusual  sounds  roused  the  dying 
mother.    She  struggled  up,  looking  wildly  round,  "What 
was  that,   what  was  that?    Oh,   dinna  make  a  noise, 
bairns,  and  anger  your  father."    Then  her  dim  faculties 
returned  to  their  previous  impression.      "Neil,  Neil— 
you're  the  priest — Say  it  once  more — ^The  Lord  bless 
them  a'  and  all  belonging  to  them,  for  Jesus  Chrisfs 
sake,  Amen — for  ever  and  ever,  Amen!" 

She  put  her  wasted  hands  upon  her  breast  and  feil 
back  on  her  pillows.     The  end  had  come-'— and  eveiy- 
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thing  had  now  to  give  way  to  the  presence  of  death. 
Drumcarro  thrust  his  trembling  daughter  violently  from 
him  with  a  muttered  oath,  and  all  except  Anne  gathered 
round  the  bed.  The  sohtary  candle  flickered  with  a 
faint  light  upon  the  group,  ELirsteen  on  one  side  with 
her  arm  under  the  pillow  to  ease  the  faint  movements 
of  the  dying,  the  father's  dark  and  weather-beaten 
countenance  lowering  over  the  bed,  Marg'ret  behind, 
and  Jeanie  more  like  an  angel  than  ever  in  her  white 
nightdress,  startled  by  the  Sensation  that  had  gone 
through  the  house,  appearing  in  the  doorway.  A  last 
gleam  of  light  in  the  mother's  fading  eyes  rested  upon 
this  white  angelic  figure.  No  doubt  the  departing  soul 
took  it  for  the  guide  that  was  to  lead  her  to  the  skies. 
Mr.  Douglas  put  his  hand,  not  without  reverence, 
over  the  dosing  eyes.  He  took  out  his  watch  to  note 
the  time.  To  kiss  the  dead  face,  or  make  any  demon- 
stration  of  love  or  sorrow  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  a  contradiction  of  all  his  habits  and  tenets:  but 
the  man  was  subdued,  and  there  was  something  in  this 
presence  which  obliterated  for  the  moment  all  violent 
Impulses.  He  said  aloud  but  softly,  "Twenty  minutes 
past  three  in  the  moming,"  and  closing  his  big  watch 
with  a  Sharp  sound  which  jarred  upon  the  silence  tumed 
away.  He  even  laid  his  hand  almost  tenderly  for  an 
instant  upon  the  golden  head  of  Jeanie  as  he  passed 
her,  and  closed  his  own  door  with  little  noise.  It  was 
his  only  tribute  to  the  dead,  and  yet  it  was  a  real 
tribute.     No  harsh  sound  nor  violence  could  intrude 
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there.  Perhaps  he  was  asharaed  to  have  startied  her, 
and  thankful  even  in  his  arbitrary  soul  that  she  had 
not  known  what  it  was. 

Some  moments  of  absolute  silence  passed  during 
which  Anne  did  not  know  what  to  do.  She  had  time 
to  steal  away,  but  was  afraid  to  do  so — not  sure  that 
her  father  might  not  be  lurking,  lying  in  wait  for  her 
outside  of  the  door.  The  grip  of  his  fingers  on  her 
Shoulder  seemed  still  to  bum  her,  and  yet  she  had  not 
received  any  härm.  And  this  was  not  all — for  awe 
and  superstitious  fear  and  some  natural  feeling  also 
kept  her  still.  She  might  see  some  white  Image  of  her 
mother  more  terrible  still  than  the  wrath  of  the  other 
parent  if  she  ventured  out  of  the  shelter  of  human 
Society  even  in  the  death-chamber.  Tears  were  hot 
behind  her  eyes,  waiting  to  burst.  She  did  not  dare 
to  approach,  to  look  again  at  the  face  out  of  which  life 
had  just  departed.  The  only  movement  of  which  she 
was  capable  was  to  put  forth  a  hand  and  grasp  Kir- 
steen's  dress,  as  at  last,  after  that  long  moment  of 
silence  and  homage  to  the  departed  life,  the  watchers 
began  to  move  again. 

How  soon  that  has  to  be!  A  few  inevitable  teais, 
a  sense  of  utter  quiet  and  relief  after  the  struggle,  in- 
stinctive  Httle  cares  which  Marg'ret  could  not  postpone, 
to  close  the  eyes,  to  straighten  the  dead  arms,  to  smooth 
the  Sheets  in  the  decorum  of  death.  Marg'ret's  eyes 
were  füll  of  tears,  but  she  knew  well  all  that  had  to 
be  done.     "You  must  go  and  lie  down,  my  dear,  and 
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leave  the  rest  to  me,"  she  whispered.  "AlFs  done  that 
you  can  do,"  and  it  was  only  then  that  Anne  recurred 
to  their  minds,  an  anxiety  the  more,  and  that  Kirsteen 
feit  as  she  moved  her  sister's  hold  upon  her  dress. 

Four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  darkest  moment 
of  the  winter  night!  The  little  troubled  feminine  party 
withdrew  to  the  warm  kitchen,  the  only  place  in  the 
house  where  there  was  warmth  and  light,  to  consult 
what  they  should  do.  It  had  been  Kirsteen's  intention 
to  leave  her  father's  house  at  once  as  she  had  come, 
her  duty  being  over.  But  Jeanie's  anxious  entreaty 
bursting  forth  among  the  tears  in  which  her  simple 
sorrow  foimd  relief,  and  a  sense  of  the  charge  she  had 
seemed  to  take  from  her  mother's  hand  like  some  office 
and  trust  confened,  changed  the  mood  of  Kirsteen.  Her 
father  had  endured  her  presence,  her  young  sister  needed 
her;  Anne  was  her  chief  hindrance  in  these  circum- 
stances.  But  even  for  Anne  the  bittemess  of  death 
was  past  It  was  all  over,  and  she  had  sustained  little 
härm;  all  that  any  one  could  ask  of  her  now  was  to 
get  away  as  quietly  as  possible;  the  worst  was  over; 
Anne  was  capable  of  enjoying  the  cup  of  tea  which 
Margaret  made  haste  to  prepare.  She  even  was  per- 
suaded  to  "try  an  egg**  with  it,  as  she  had  "a  journey 
before  her.**  It  is  true  that  for  a  moment  she  was 
thrown  into  fresh  despair  by  the  Suggestion  that  Kir- 
steen was  not  to  accompany  her  home. 

"Oh,  what  will  I  do?"  cried  Anne.  "Walk  that 
awful  way  in  the  dark,  and  take  up  the  chaise  at  the 
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end,  and  all  alone,  with  nobody  with  me?  Oh,  Kirsteen, 
if  I  had  known,  you  would  never  have  got  me  to  leave 
my  family,  me  that  never  goes  a  Step  without  my  man!" 

"It's  a  great  pity/*  said  Marg'ret,  "that  you  put 
Mrs.  Doctor  Dewar  to  all  that  trouble,  Kirsteen." 

"And  so  it  is,"  said  Anne.  "I  told  her  so;  I  said 
I  was  not  fit  for  it,  to  be  trailed  away  to  the  Highlands 
at  a  moment's  notice.  And  my  poor  mother  that  was 
too  far  gone  to  mind,  or  to  ask  about  my  family.  And 
what  good  could  I  do?  But  you  might  as  well  speak 
to  the  rocks  as  to  Kirsteen  when  she  has  taken  a  thing 
into  her  head.    And  now  what  is  to  become  of  me?" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  question  how  to  dispose  of  Anne  was  finally 
settled  by  the  evident  necessity  of  sending  Dimcan,  the 
man  from  the  farm,  into  the  town  for  various  necessary 
things,  and  to  call  at  the  merchant's  and  other  indis- 
pensable errands.  Marg'ret  decided  that  he  should 
take  the  cart,  and  convey  Mrs.  Doctor  Dewar  to  the 
place  where  the  postchaise  had  been  left,  an  arrange- 
ment  to  which  Anne  did  not  object,  for  Anne  was  one 
of  the  women  who  have  not  much  confidence  in  other 
women,  and  she  was  very  willing  to  exchange  Kirsteen's 
protection  and  care  for  that  of  a  man,  even  though  he 
was  only  Duncan.  She  raade  her  preparations  for  de- 
parture  more  cheerfuUy  than  could  have  been  supposed, 
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and  even  set  out  in  the  dark  with  Kirsteen  and  the 
lantem  to  walk  a  part  of  the  way  so  that  the  sound  of 
the  cart  might  not  be  heard  by  Drumcarro,  with  re- 
signation.  They  were  intemipted  however  as  they  stole 
out  of  the  house,  by  a  sudden  rush  upon  them  of  Jeanie 
who  had  been  sent  back  to  bed,  but  lying  weeping 
there  had  heard  the  little  stir  of  the  departure,  care- 
fully  as  they  had  subdued  every  sound.  Jeanie  thought 
it  was  Kürsteen  who  was  abandoning  her,  and  rose  and 
rushed  to  the  door  still  in  her  nightdress  to  implore  her 
sister  to  stay.  "Oh!  if  ye  will  not  stay,  take  me  with 
you,  oh,  take  me  with  you,  Kirsteen!"  she  cried,  fling- 
ing  herseif  upon  her  sister's  Shoulder. 

"Oh,  Jeanie,  whisht,  whisht!  you  will  make  a  noise 
and  wake  my  father.     I  am  not  going  away." 

"Oh,  take  me  with  you,  Kirsteen!"  cried  the  girl 
too  much  excited  to  understand  what  was  said.  "Oh! 
dinna  leave  me  here."  She  clung  to  Kirsteen's  arm 
embracing  it  in  both  her  own.  "You  would  not  leave 
me  if  you  knew!  Oh!  you  would  take  me  with  you  if 
you  knew.     Kürsteen!  Kirsteen!" 

It  was  Anne  who  interfered  with  words  of  wisdom. 
"Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  Jeanie?"  she  said.  "Take 
ye  away  from  your  home,  and  your  father's  house? 
Kirsteen  may  be  foolish  enough  but  she  is  not  so  mad 
as  that" 

"Oh!  KÜrsteen,"  continued  Jeanie  imploringly,  put- 
ting  her  wet  cheek  against  her  sister's,  rubbing  herseif 
against  her  like  a  child,  "hear  nobody  but  me!    Bide 
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with  me,  Kirsteen,  or  take  me  with  you.     I  will  just 
die — or  worse — if  I  am  left  here." 

It  was  not  until  Margaret  had  come  alanned  from 
her  kitchen  to  bid  them,  "Oh,  whisht,  baims,  or  yeTl 
waken  your  father,"  that  Jeanie  could  be  persuaded  to 
silence,  and  to  believe  in  her  sister's  promise  to  retum. 
The  Sounds  though  so  subdued  still  made  a  whispering 
through  the  hall,  and  an  alarming  movement  that  shook 
the  house  overhead  as  if  Drumcarro  himself  had  been 
roused  to  see  what  was  going  on.  This  precipitated 
the  departure  of  Anne,  who,  frightened  as  she  was  for 
the  dark  road  and  the  chill  of  the  morning,  was  still 
more  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  her  father's  appearance, 
and  hastened  out  from  the  one  danger  to  dare  the 
other,  almost  with  alertness  puUing  Kirsteen  with  her, 
with  a  clutch  of  her  other  arm.  Anne's  spiiit  was 
roused  by  the  episode  which  had  just  passed.  She 
was  aware  that  she  was  not  herseif  strong  or  able  to 
move  about  unprotected,  or  take  any  separate  Step  on 
her  own  responsibility,  but  she  had  a  great  confidence 
in  her  own  judgment  respecting  others.  She  almost 
forgot  to  think  of  the  terrors  of  the  dark  in  her  desire 
to  make  Kirsteen  see  her  duty  in  respect  to  Jeanie,  and 
to  set  everything  right.  She  panted  a  little  as  she  spoke 
Walking  on  in  the  darkness,  with  the  lantem  throwing 
a  faint  light  upon  the  ground  at  her  feet,  but  though 
it  afFected  her  breath,  it  did  not  affect  her  certainty  of 
being  able  to  give  good  advice. 

"Kirsteen — ye  will  be  very  wrong — if  ye  yield  to 
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that  baim.  She  is  little  more — than  a  baim.  She  is 
maybe  nervish  with  a  person  dead  in  the  house.  You 
will  say  it  is  weak — but  Fm  nervish  myself.  Kirsteen!" 
— Anne  had  made  a  longer  pause  to  take  breath, — "ye 
had  ay  a  great  confidence  in  yourself.  But  you  see 
you  make  a  mistake  whiles.  Like  bringing  me  here. 
David — was  just  silly  as  well  as  you.  He  thought,  if  I 
came,  it  might  mend — maitters — and  be  good  for  the 
baims.  But  I — was  right  ye  see.  When  a  person's 
d)dng — they've  no  time  to  think — about  other  folk." 

"All  that  my  mother  thought  was  about  other  folk 
— if  you  call  her  children  other  folk." 

"Ay,  in  a  kind  of  a  general  way.  But  she  never 
Said  *Where's  Anne?  How  many  bairns  has  she? — 
and  is  the  doctor  doing  well?' — Which  is  what  I  would 
have  expected.  No  that  I  did — expect  it,"  said  Anne 
panting.  "Oh,  Kirsteen,  we'U  be  in — the  burn — if  ye 
do  not  take  care!  She  never — asked  for  me,  at  all," 
Mrs.  De  war  continued.  "I  might  have  been  safe — in 
my  bed — at  home.  A  long  day  in  a  postchaise — and 
now  another  long  day — and  TU  get  back  perished  with 
hunger  and  cold — and  if  I  havena  an  illness,  as  Margaret 
says — and  just  for  nothing,"  said  Anne — "nothing!  for 
all  you  said — David  and  you." 

Kirsteen  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  instinctively 
quickened  her  pace  a  little.  She  heard  the  rumble  of 
the  cart  in  the  darkness  round  a  corner  which  was  to 
deUver  her  from  Anne's  wisdom  and  helplessness,  the 
first  of  which  was  worse  than  the  last,     ^xA  ^Sxä.^  -^ 
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while  the  gleam  of  another  lantem,  the  horse's.hoofs 
and  jog  of  the  cart  guided  them  to  the  Spot  where 
Duncan  stood,  his  ruddy  face  grave  with  sjnnpathy. 
He  made  a  little  remark  about  the  waefiil  occasion, 
and  the  need  of  supporting  God's  will,  raising  his  bon- 
net  reverently;  and  then  Mrs.  De  war  was  helped  into 
the  cart,  and  went  rumbling  away  into  the  darkness, 
still  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  gleams  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  thrown  by  Duncan's  lantem  from  side  to 
side. 

The  wind  had  fallen  and  the  bum  ran  more  softly, 
as  Kirsteen  walked  home.  She  was  very  tired,  in  that 
State  of  exaltation  which  extreme  exhaustion  and  sor- 
row  sometimes  bring,  as  if  lifted  out  of  herseif  alto- 
gether  into  a  clear,  still  atmosphere  of  utter  sadness, 
yet  relief.  The  active  sufFering  was  over,  she  was  in- 
capable  of  further  pain,  but  unutterably  sad  and  sonrow- 
ful,  hushed  out  of  all  complaining.  The  darkness  en- 
veloped  her  and  soothed  her,  hiding  her  from  all  the 
world  so  that  she  could  go  on,  weeping  all  to  herseif 
with  no  one  to  ask  why  or  how. 

"True  loves  I  may  get  many  an  ane, 
But  minnie  ne*er  anither." 

These  words  kept  wandering  through  her  mind 
involuntarily  while  the  tears  feil  down,  and  her  mouth 
quivered  with  something  like  a  smile.  The  futile  con- 
trast  now,  to  her  who  could  have  no  true  love  but  one, 
and  no  second  mother.    She  went  on  very  sofUy  in  the 
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dark,  as  in  a  dream,  feeling  in  her  face  the  freshness 
of  the  mountain  air  and  the  tum  of  the  night  towards 
moming — silently  weeping  as  she  walked.  The  greater 
of  her  losses  was  altogether  secret,  a  thing  to  be  known 
of  none.  Neither  of  her  sorrows  was  for  the  public 
eye.  Her  life,  which  was  so  far  from  this  and  so  dif- 
ferent,  awaited  her  with  labours  and  cares  unknown  to 
this  solitude,  and  she  had  much  to  do  with  which  no 
loss  or  sorrow  could  interfere.  She  was  to  be  the 
stand-by  of  the  family,  she  who  had  fled  from  it  to  find 
a  shelter  among  strangers.  She  must  not  even  sit  down 
to  weep  for  her  mother.  Only  thus  could  she  allow 
herseif  the  indulgence  of  tears.  The  darkness  was  sweet 
to  her,  wrapping  her  round,  keeping  all  her  secrets. 
The  heavens  did  not  open  to  show  her  any  beatitude, 
the  landscape  which  she  loved  was  all  hidden  away  as 
if  it  did  not  exist,  Nor  were  there  any  ecstatic  thoughts 
in  her  heart  of  reunion  or  heavenly  rapture.  There 
was  a  long,  long  weary  road  stretching  before  her,  years 
that  seemed  endless  going  on  and  on,  through  which 
she  must  walk,  weeping  only  in  the  dark,  smiling  and 
busy  through  the  day.  Kirsteen  made  up  her  mind  to 
all  that  was  before  her  in  that  solitary  walk,  going  to- 
wards her  desolate  home.  In  a  day  or  two  she  would 
have  left  it,  probably  for  ever,  and  gone  back  to  a  mani- 
fold  and  many-coloured  life.  The  stand-by  of  the 
family!  She  had  always  intended  this,  and  now  there 
was  consecration  on  her  head. 

The  hghts  in  Drumcarro  shone  blurred  through  the 
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dark,  a  window  here  and  there  with  rays  of  reflection 
round  it  hanging  suspended  in  the  night,  no  walls  visible, 
a  faint  illumination  for  the  dead.  Duncan's  wife  had 
come  in  to  help,  and  a  silent,  solemn  busüe  was  g(HDg 
on,  sad,  yet  not  without  an  enjoyment  in  it  Menran 
went  and  came  up  and  down  stairs  with  an  occasi(mal 
snifF  and  sob,  and  the  importance  of  a  great  event  was 
in  the  hushed  house.  Save  for  a  birth  or  marriage 
there  had  never  been  so  much  suppressed  exdtement 
in  Drumcarro — even  Marg'ret  was  swept  by  it,  and 
moved  about,  observing  many  punctilios,  with  a  tremor 
of  emotion  which  was  not  altogether  painful.  She  had 
put  the  best  sheets  upon  the  bed,  and  covered  the 
looking-glass  with  white,  and  put  away  everything  that 
belonged  to  the  usages  of  Hfe.  Kirsteen  paused  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  white,  serene  face  upon  the 
pillows,  with  all  the  white,  cold  surroundings  of  the 
death  Chamber — and  then  went  noiselessly  into  the 
room  which  had  been  her  own,  where  Jeanie  lay  fast 
asleep,  exhausted  with  sorrow  and  trouble,  upon  one  of 
the  beds.  She  undressed  for  the  first  time  since  she 
had  left  London,  and  lay  down  on  the  other.  But  she 
was  too  tired  and  overwom  to  sleep.  She  lay  with 
wide-open  eyes  in  the  dark,  thinking  over  and  over  all 
the  circumstances  through  which  she  found  herseif  again 
an  inmate  of  her  father's  house.  It  seemed  an  endless 
time  before  the  first  greyness  of  dawn  crept  into  the 
room,  carrying  with  it  a  whole  world  of  the  past,  bc- 
ginning,  as  it  seemed  to  Kirsteen,  a  new  life  of  whid» 
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she  but  dimly  realized  the  burdens  and  anxieties. 
There  was  her  father  to  think  of,  how  he  would  receive 
her  now  that  the  protection  of  her  mother's  dymg  pre- 
sence  was  withdrawn.  Whether  he  would  allow  her  to 
stay — and  what  she  could  answer  to  Jeanie's  cry  of  dis- 
tress, "Oh,  take  me  with  you!"  Anne  was  a  fool  and 
yet  she  had  spoken  wisely.  The  daughter  who  had 
herseif  escaped  from  home  was  the  last  who  could  take 
another  away.  Perhaps  the  bonds  of  nature  seemed  all 
the  stronger  now  to  Kirsteen  because  she  had  herseif 
broken  them,  because  even  now  she  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  being  again  bound  by  them.  Even  when  it 
is  but  an  interval  of  a  few  years  which  has  made  the 
change,  a  woman  who  has  gone  out  into  the  world  and 
encountered  life  is  slow  to  believe  that  a  girl's  troubles 
can  be  so  heavy  as  to  Warrant  such  a  step.  They  were 
in  her  own  case  she  may  allow — but  how  to  beheve 
that  there  is  anything  in  a  father's  power  tragic  enough 
to  make  life  unbearable  for  another,  or  how  in  Jeanie's 
childHke  existence  such  a  necessity  should  arise,  made 
Kirsteen  smile  with  half  shame  of  herseif  who  had  set 
the  example,  half  amazement  at  her  little  sister's  ex- 
aggerated  feelings.  It  could  be  nothing  surely  but  fear 
of  her  father's  jibes  and  frowns.  Neither  of  these  things 
alarmed  Kirsteen  now.  And  who  could  be  harsh  to 
Jeanie? — not  even  her  father,  though  she  was  but  a 

girll 

While  the  eider  sister  thought  thus,  the  younger 
stirred  a  little  and  tumed  towards  her.     The  dayüght 
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was  Still  grey  but  clear  enough  to  make  the  sweet  littie 
countenance  visible.  Jeanie's  yellow  hair  was  all  de- 
cently  smoothed  under  her  nightcap  according  to  thc 
decorous  fashion  of  the  time.  And  the  littie  frilled  cap 
surrounding  her  face  made  her  look  something  between 
an  infant  and  a  nun,  unspeakably  childlike,  innocent 
and  pure  to  her  sister's  admiring  eyes.  But  Jeanie's 
face  grew  agitated  and  unquiet  as  the  faint  light  stole 
over  it  and  the  moment  of  waking  approached.  Shc 
put  out  her  hands  and  seemed  to  clutch  at  something 
in  the  air — "I  will  not  go — I  will  not  go — I  will  go 
with  none  but  Kirsteen,"  she  cried  in  her  sleep.  Then, 
her  voice  growing  thick  and  hurried,  "No — no — Fll  not 
do  it — Fll  never  go — no,  no,  no."  Jeanie  struggled  in 
her  dream  as  if  she  were  being  dragged  away  struggling 
with  something  stronger  than  herseif.  Suddenly  she 
woke,  and  sat  up  in  her  bed  with  a  dazed  look  round 
her,  and  trouble  in  every  line  of  her  puckered  eyelids. 
"What  is  it,  Jeanie?"  She  tumed  round  and  saw  Kir- 
steen,  with  a  sudden  lightening  of  her  countenance,  as 
if  the  sun  had  risen,  "Oh,  Kirsteen,  if  you're  there! 
nobody  will  meddle  with  me  if  you're  there!"  "What 
is  it — what  is  it,  Jeanie?"  Jeanie  looked  round  again 
as  if  still  unassured.  "I  was  only  dreaming,"  she  said. 
And  there  was  littie  time  for  further  inquiries  since 
Margaret  just  then  came  into  the  room.  She  was  very 
tender  to  Jeanie  but  anxious  to  get  her  roused  and 
dressed  and  sent  down  stairs,  "to  give  the  laddies,  poor 
things,  their  breakfast."   Margaret  had  restrained  herseif 
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with  a  great  efFort  that  neither  might  be  disturbed  be- 
fore  the  time  after  such  a  broken  night.  She  herseif 
had  not  been  in  bed  at  all,  and  feit  it  quite  natural 
that  it  should  be  so,  her  fatigue  going  off  with  the  coming 
of  the  morning,  and  a  still  excitement  filling  all  her 
veins.  The  loss  of  the  mistress  was  perhaps  more  to 
Margaret  than  to  any  one  in  the  house;  but  Kirsteen 
too  was  more  to  her  than  any  other.  She  would  have 
a  long  time  to  indulge  her  grief,  but  not  long  to  hear 
the  Story  and  enter  into  all  the  feelings  of  her  child. 
She  had  restrained  with  what  was  a  true  self-sacrifice 
her  eagerness  and  loving  curiosity.  When  she  sat  down 
now  by  Kirsteen's  bedside  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction  and  relief.  "And  now,  my  own  bairn,  the  pride 
of  my  heartr*    Margaret  said. 

The  conversation  lasted  a  long  time.  Their  letters 
had  been  frequent  for  the  habit  of  the  time,  once  every 
quarter  of  a  year  at  the  least  they  had  exchanged  their 
good  wishes  and  such  information  to  each  other  about 
the  other  as  could  be  conveyed  by  "band  o'  write"; 
but  neither  of  them  had  any  habit  of  letter-writing,  and 
there  was  much  to  be  added,  to  fill  in  the  framework 
of  fact  which  Kirsteen  had  communicated  from  time  to 
time.  Everything  indeed  had  to  be  told  from  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  London  until  the  present  moment. 
Marg'ret  sat  crying  softly,  holding  her  hands,  keeping 
up  a  low  murmur  of  commentary,  "Eh,  but  Fm  glad 
my  sister  Jean  had  it  in  her  power."     "Eh,  but  she's 

Kirsteen,  IL  12 
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a  fortunate  woman  to  have  ye!"  "Eh,  if  I  had  but 
been  there!"  she  exclaimed  at  intervals,  pride  and 
salisfaction  mingled  with  an  envy  of  her  sister  which 
Marg'ret's  better  feeling  could  scarcely  overcome.  "I 
am  just  an  ill  woman,  füll  of  envy  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness.  I  would  fain,  fain  have  been  the  one.  I  would 
have  held  ye  up  in  my  arms,  and  let  no  härm  come 
near  ye !  I  couldna  have  seen  your  bonny  fingers  spoilt 
with  sewing,"  she  cried  with  outbursts  of  tears.  But 
when  Kirsteen  came  to  the  story  of  .the  last  year, 
Marg'ret  listened  upon  her  knees,  her  head  bent  down 
upon  the  hands  which  she  held  dasped  in  her  own,  a 
few  sobs  bursting  from  her  breast,  her  lips  pressed  in 
a  passion  of  sympathy  which  had  no  words  upon 
Kirsteen's  hands.  The  story  was  told  very  briefly  in  a 
few  words.  And  then  that  chapter  was  closed»  andno 
more  was  said. 

"What  is  it  that  ails  Jeanie?"  asked  Kirsteen,  after 
she  had  come  to  the  end  of  her  tale,  and  Marg'ret  had 
resumed  her  seat  by  the  bed.  "Teil  me  what  has 
happened  to  her;  there  is  something  on  her  mind." 

"Hoots,"  Said  Margaret  drying  her  eyes,  "there  is 
little  on  it,  but  what  is  on  most  lassies*  minds — most 
likely  a  braw  marriage  so  far  as  I  can  see.  There  is 
a  gentleman  that  is  up  in  yon  lodge  on  the  hill  above 
Glendyer.  It's  said  to  be  for  the  fishing — but  first  it 
was  said  to  be  for  the  shooting — and  my  opinion  is 
it's  neither  for  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  for  our  bit 
bonny  Jeanie.     It  is  just  what  I  always  said,  even  to 
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the  Laird  himself.     She  is  the  bonniest  creature  in  all 
this  country  from  Clyde  to  the  sea." 

"But  she  would  not  Start  in  her  sleep  like  that,  nor 
cry  and  pray  to  me  to  take  her  with  me,  if  that  was 
all.     And  who  is  the  man?" 

"Not  like  Glendochart,  though  he's  a  clever  gentle- 
man  and  a  real  good  man  to  her  that  has  the  wit  to 
guide  him.  A  young  lad,  long  and  straight  and  with  a 
bonny  black  e'e — and  a  clever  tongue,  but  leein',  for 
he  says  very  ceevil  things  to  me.  He's  ceevil  to  every 
one  about  the  place,  and  great  friends  with  the  Laird 
— and  I  canna  teil  what  ails  her  at  him,  if  there's  any- 
thing  ails  her  at  him.  She  was  just  real  pleased  to 
see  him  tili  twa  three  weeks  ago;  and  then  she  took  an 
ill  tum — but  wherefore  I  canna  say.  Wha  can  say 
what  whimsies  come  into  a  lassie's  mind? — and  Tve 
been  muckle  taken  up,"  said  Marg'ret.  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  if  she  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  would 
have  crossed  herseif;  the  impulse  was  the  same,  though 
nothing  would  have  more  horrified  a  Scotch  Protestant 
than  to  be  told  so.  She  paused,  and  in  a  low  voice 
said,  "Muckle  taken  up — with  her  that  needs  nae 
mortal's  Service  mair — " 

And  there  was  silence  between  them  for  a  moment, 
and  thought,  that  travels  so  fast,  ]stopped  remorseful 
with  a  sense  of  compunction,  feeling  how  recent  was 
the  event,  and  how  swift  was  the  current  of  life  which 
had  already  began  to  flow. 
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"You  have  not  told  me  who  he  is?"  said  Kirsteen 
presently  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"Well,"  Said  Marg'ret  rousing  herseif  with  a  smile 
of  pride  and  pleasure,  "his  is  a  kind  of  what  they  ca' 
incognity  at  the  lodge;  but  Tm  thinking,  though  Fm 
not  quite  sure,  that  it's  just  one  of  the  Duke's  sons " 

"One  of  the  Duke's  sons,"  cried  Kirsteen  aghast 

"Well,  my  bonny  dear!  And  wherefore  no? — the 
Douglases  are  as  good  blood  as  any  in  Scotland,  if  it 
were  the  Queen  herseif — " 

"Oh,  Margaret,"  cried  Kirsteen,  "my  poor  little 
Jeanie!     Do  ye  think  she  cares  for  this  man?" 

"I  make  nae  doubt  ye  are  used  to  grander  persons 
than  that;  but  it's  no  just  ceevil  to  call  the  young  lord 
*this  man/" 

"Ye  don't  understand. — Oh!  ye  don't  understand," 
cried  Kirsteen,  wringing  her  hands.  "The  blood  of 
the  Douglases  may  be  a  very  fine  thing,"  but  it  will  not 
make  her  a  match  for  the  Duke's  son — Marg'ret,  you 
that  have  so  much  sense!  And  what  does  my  father 
say?" 

"I  mind  the  time,"  said  Margaret,  "when  ye  wouldna 
have  said  I  didna  understand.  Maybe  my  sister  Jean 
— Oh,  my  bonny  dear,  forgive  me,  I'm  just  a  jealous 
fool,  and  I  didna  mean  it.  But  there's  naething  in  it 
that's  hard  to  understand;  a  bonny  lad  that's  young 
and  ganging  his  ain  gait — and  he  sees  a  bonny  lass, 
that  is  just  like  a  flower,  the  pride  of  the  place.  Is  he 
to  wait  and  reckon,  will  my  father  be  pleased,  and  will 
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my  leddy  mother  be  pleased?  Set  them  up!  Not  to 
be  owerproud  of  a  Douglas  in  their  house,  and  a  beauty 
like  Jeanie.  The  pride  used  to  be  on  our  side  once," 
Said  Margaret,  tossing  her  head,  "if  a'  tales  be  true." 

"It  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago,"  said  Kirsteen; 
"and  my  father,  what  does  he  say?" 

"I  never  saw  the  laird  so  father-like — no  since  the 
day  when  I  put  your  brother  Alexander  into  his  arms, 
that^s  now  the  Comel  and  a  great  man  araong  the  blacks 
in  India.  I  mind  the  gleam  in  his  face  when  he  got 
his  son,  and  thought  upon  all  the  grand  things  that 
would  come  with  the  lad-baim.  Ye  ken  yourseP  he 
never  heeded  a  lass  he  had.  But  when  he  sees  my 
lord  Coming  like  a  little  colley  doguie  after  our  Jeanie, 
following  her  wherever  she  goes,  there's  the  jsame  look 
upon  his  face.  I  was  the  first  to  teil  him,"  said  Marg'ret 
with  pride,  "that  it  wasna  just  a  bonny  lass  that  bairn 
would  be,  but  a  beauty  to  be  kent  about  the  world. 
And  now  he  sees  it  himsel'.  What  your  father  says? — 
He  just  says  naething  for  pleasure  and  pride." 

"Oh,  Margaret — I  fear,  I  fear,  that  this  will  be  the 
worst  of  all." 

"And  what  is  there  that's  ill  among  ye,  that  ye 
speak  of  the  worst  of  a'.  There's  Mrs.  Doctor  Dewar 
just  a  very  comfortable-like  person,  that's  done  weel 
enough  for  hersel*.  She's  a  poor  creature  with  little 
heart,  wrapt  up  in  her  common  man  and  her  little 
vulgär  bairns.  But  that  is  just  a*  she  would  have  been 
fit  for  whether  or  no.     And  there's  Leddy  Glendochart 
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that  is  a  real  credit  to  the  family,  and  has  travelled, 
and  can  knap  English  with  the  best — far  better  than 
you.  And  there's  yourself,  Kirsteen,  that  makes  all  the 
grand  London  leddies  stand  about.  And  where  is  the 
ill  among  ye,  that  our  bonny  little  Jeanie  should  be 
the  worst  of  a'?" 

Marg'ret  raised  her  voice  unconsciously  as  she  gave 
forth  this  flourish,  with  her  head  in  the  air  and  all  her 
banners  waving.  But  the  sound  of  her  own  utterance 
brought  her  back  with  a  shock  to  the  reality  of  things. 
She  gave  a  low  cry.  "Eh,  to  think  I  should  forget 
myself  and  brag  and  boast — with  her,  just  an  angel  of 
God  lying  ben  the  house." 

And  once  more  Marg'ret  paid  a  little  hasty  hot 
tribute  of  tears  to  the  presence,  now  so  solemn,  but 
which  tili  now  had  counted  for  so  little  amid  the  agita- 
tions  of  the  family.  During  those  days  of  mouming, 
at  least  the  mistress  could  not  be  altogether  forgotten. 

Mary  and  her  husband  arrived  from  Glendochart 
in  the  aftemoon  of  that  day.  She  was  very  füll  of 
explanations  as  to  how  it  was  impossible  to  come 
sooner,  and  how  the  illness  had  gone  on  so  long,  she 
had  no  belief  in  its  speedy  ending.  She  went  up  duti- 
fully  to  the  death-chamber,  and  shed  a  natural  tear  or 
two  and  came  down  again  with  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  "I  thought  my  mother  would  have  seen  us 
all  out,  I  never  mind  of  her  anything  but  ill,"  she  re- 
marked,  her  ideas  still  being  Scottish  though  her  voice, 
since  her  visit  to  London,  had  taken  on  what  she  con- 
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sidered  an  English  accent.  "We  had  got  to  think, 
Glendochart  and  me,  that  she  would  go  on  as  long  as 
any  of  us.  It  was  a  great  shock.  If  I  had  thought 
there  was  danger,  I  would  have  been  here." 

Then  there  was  a  little  natural  family  conversation 
and  a  few  more  natural  tears.  And  Kirsteen  gave  her 
sister  an  account  of  the  last  hours  which  she  had  wit- 
nessed,  which  Mary  listened  to  with  due  gravity  and  a 
little  feeling,  saying  at  intervals,  "My  poor  mother!" 
"She  had  always  a  very  feeling  heart!"  "She  was  al- 
ways  so  proud  of  her  family!"  as  occasion  required. 
"And  what  did  my  father  say  when  he  saw  you, 
Kirsteen?  I  did  not  think  you  would  dare  to  come, 
but  Glendochart  thought  ye  would  dare  anything,  and 
it  appears  he  knew  better  than  me." 

Kirsteen  repressed  the  spark  of  resentment  which 
this  Speech  called  forth.  "My  father  said  little  to  me. 
He  made  no  objection,  but  he  was  not  kind  to  Anne." 

"To  Anne!"  Mary  cried  with  horror,  looking  round 
lest  any  one  should  hear. 

"I  brought  her,  that  she  might  see  her  mother  be- 
fore  she  died.  But  I  am  not  unwilling  to  allow,"  said 
Kirsteen,  "that  it  was  a  mistake.  My  mother  took  no 
notice  of  her,  and  my  father — I  did  it  for  the  best, 
but  she  came  against  her  will — and  it  was  a  mistake." 

"Little  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mary;  "but  I'm  very 
glad  ye  see  it,  Kirsteen,  for  it's  not  often  ye'll  yield  to 
say  ye  have  made  a  mistake.  And  it  will  be  a  lesson 
to  you  another  time." 
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"I-^t  US  hope  SO,"  Said  Kirsteen.  "There  is  one 
thing  I  would  fain  have  ye  do,  and  that  will  save  me 
maybe  from  making  another.  Mary,  our  littie  Jeanie  is 
not  happy,  I  cannot  teil  why." 

"It  would  be  very  unnatural  if  she  were  happy, 
when  her  mother  died  this  morning." 

"It  is  not  that  Grief  is  one  thing  and  trouble  is 
another.  She  has  something  on  her  mind.  Will  ye 
take  her  back  with  ye  to  Glendochart,  and  take  caie 
of  her,  when  I  go  away?" 

"Take  her  back?  And  who  would  be  left  with  my 
father,  to  keep  him  Company?  And  the  two  callants, 
that  have  nobody  to  look  after  them?" 

"Marg'ret  would  look  after  them.  And  my  father 
wants  no  Company.  Jeanie  will  miss  my  mother  more 
than  any  of  us." 

"You  will  not  miss  her,"  said  Mary;  "I  well  believe 
that.     But  me  that  came  to  see  her  every  six  months." 

"Still  that  is  different  from  Jeanie  that  has  been 
always  here.  The  littie  thing  will  be  very  solitary. 
There  may  be  people  about  that  are  not  Company  for 
the  like  of  her.  I  could  not  take  her,  it  would  not  be 
allowed." 

"I  hope,  Kirsteen,  you  will  put  nothing  like  that 
into  Jeanie's  head.  You  to  take  her!  There  are  many 
things  ye  must  have  forgotten  to  propose  that." 

"I  do  not  propose  it.  On  the  contrary  I  ask  yöu 
to  take  her.  I  am  not  easy  about  her.  I  would  not 
like  to  have  her  left  here." 
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"Do  you  think  because  you  could  not  put  up  with 
your  home  that  nobody  can  put  up  with  it?"  said 
Mary.  "Ye  are  just  far  mistaken,  Kirsteen.  Jeanie  is 
a  contented  creature,  of  a  quiet  mind,  and  she'U  do 
very  well  and  keep  very  happy  doing  her  duty  to  her 
father.  None  of  us  want  to  be  hard  upon  you,  but 
perhaps  if  my  mother  had  not  had  all  the  charge  left 
upon  her,  poor  body,  she  might  have  had  a  longer  and 
a  more  peaceful  life;  when  the  daughters  of  the  house 
just  take  their  own  way — " 

"You  did  not  stay  long  after  nie,"  said  Kirsteen, 
out  of  patience. 

"I  was  very  different,"  said  Mary,  holding  up  her 
head.  "I  had  my  duty  to  my  husband  to  think  of;  a 
married  woman  cannot  please  herseif.  You, — it  was 
just  your  own  fancy,  but  I  had  to  think  of  Glendochart, 
for  the  Scripture  says  ye  are  to  leave  your  parents  and 
your  father's  house." 

Kirsteen  was  silent  and  said  no  more. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  funeral,  according  to  the  dreary  custom  of  the 
time,  did  not  take  place  for  nearly  a  week,  and  in  the 
meantime  there  was  a  great  subdued  bustle  in  the 
house  of  mourning.  It  was  rather  the  house  of  what 
they  all  called  moumings,  or  muminse,  in  the  plural, 
than  of  grief.  The  mistress  lay  still  and  white  in  her 
coflfin,  locked  up  and  shut  away,  more  drearily  separa.t<&d 
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frora  all  living  thoughts  and  ways  than  had  she  been 
in  the  grave;  but  the  black  gowns  and  bonnets  that 
were  intended  to  "show  respect"  to  her  were  being 
manufactured  everywhere,  in  almost  every  room  but 
hers.  Miss  Macnab  was  throned  in  the  parlour  as  at 
the  time  when  she  came  to  make  the  ball  dresses,  and 
not  less  absorbed  in  the  perfection  of  her  art  and  the 
fit  of  every  garment,  while  Kirsteen  looked  on  with 
something  of  the  suppressed  amusement  with  which  a 
great  scholar  contemplates  the  village  pedagogue  who 
taught  him  bis  first  Latin,  or  an  artist  the  house-painter 
who  first  showed  him  the  uses  of  the  bnish.  How  far 
already  had  all  their  thoughts  drifted  from  the  dead 
mother  who  was  the  cause  of  this  subdued  commotion, 
and  of  so  much  more  stir  and  life  than  for  a  long  time 
had  been  in  the  house !  But  yet  there  were  many  things 
that  were  intimately  connected  with  that  poor  lady.  All 
her  little  secrets  were  disclosed.  Mary  began  almost 
immediately  to  clear  out  the  drawers  and  wardrobes  in 
which  her  mother's  old  dresses  and  old  Stores  of  every 
kind  had  accumulated.  She  tumed  out  the  old  pockets 
of  which  Mrs.  Douglas  had  many,  some  made  in  silk 
to  wear  outside  her  gown,  some  of  strong  linen  to 
wear  below,  and  which  were  emptied  out  with  all  their 
countless  stores,  pathetically  insignificant,  not  without 
many  a  critical  remark.  "There  was  never  anybody 
like  my  mother  for  rubbish  in  her  pockets.  Ifs  just 
like  a  clatter  of  old  iron  to  hear  the  keys  jingling. 
And  what  did  she  ever  do  with  keys? — with  everything 
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in  Marg'ret's  hand.  I  cannot  teil  what  to  do  with  these 
old  gowns,  unless  we  give  them  to  the  old  bodies  in 
the  clachan,  for  they're  past  fashion  and  past  wearing, 
and  just  rubbitch  like  all  the  rest." 

"Could  you  not  let  them  be?  Such  as  they  are, 
they  are  part  of  my  mother — at  least  to  me,"  said 
Kirsteen. 

"Why  would  I  let  them  be?  Just  to  gather  dust 
and  cumber  the  earth,  and  fill  presses  that  there  may 
be  need  of  for  living  folk.  I  am  not  a  wastefui  peison, 
as  maybe  in  London  and  among  all  your  heaps  of  claes 
you  may  be  tempted  to  be.  They  are  little  more  than 
old  rags,  and  what  my  mother  could  mean  by  keeping 
them,  I  cannot  divine,  but  still  they  might  be  of  use  to 
the  old  bodies  in  the  clachan.  Just  bring  them  all 
down  into  the  parlour  in  your  arms,  Merran,  and  Fll 
sort  them  there.  And  ye  can  clear  out  the  big  hanging 
press;  it  might  be  wanted  for  Miss  Jeanie,  or  when  I 
come  over  myself  on  a  visit,  for  there's  very  little  room 
for  hanging  up  a  good  gown  in  this  house." 

Kirsteen  left  her  sister  to  this  congenial  occupation, 
feeling  the  sight  of  the  old,  well-remembered  gowns, 
upon  which  she  had  hung  in  her  childhood,  a  sight 
too  pitiful  to  be  endured.  But  Mary  divided  them  into 
bundles,  and  tied  them  up  in  napkins,  apportioning 
to  the  "poor  bodies"  about,  each  her  share.  "If  they 
will  not  do  for  themselves,  they'll  make  frocks  out  of 
them  for  their  grandchildren,"  Mary  said.  She  was 
very  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  the  poor  bodies\ 
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and  she  gave  Jeanie  raany  lectures  upon  her  duties, 
now  that  she  was  the  only  one  left  at  home.  "I  hope 
you'U  not  allow  yourself  to  be  led  away  by  anything 
Kirsteen  can  say  to  you.  Of  course  we  will  be  aye 
gl  ad  to  see  you  at  Glendochart,  but  in  the  meantime 
your  duty  is  at  home,  What  would  my  father  do  with- 
out  a  woman  in  the  house?  And  what  would  come  of 
the  callants?  It  may  be  a  litüe  dull  for  you  at  first, 
but  you  must  just  never  mind  that.  But  don't  let 
yourself  be  led  away  by  Kirsteen,  who  is  just  wilfolness 
itself,"  Said  Mary.  Jeanie  sat  very  still,  and  listened, 
looking  wistfully  at  her  mother's  old  gowns,  but  she 
had  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 

Miss  Eelen  came  over  to  Drumcarro  for  the  funeral, 
but  not  with  the  intention  of  foUowing  the  moumful 
procession  to  the  grave.  This  was  a  thing  which  was 
contrary  to  all  Scotdi  customs — a  thing  unheard  of. 
The  men  attired  in  their  "blacks,"  with  deep  white 
"weepers"  on  their  cuffs,  and  great  hat-bands  with 
flowing  ends  of  crape,  formed  a  long  line  marching 
two  and  two,  with  pauses  now  and  then  to  change  the 
bearers  along  the  moumful  wintry  road.  The  women 
sat  within,  keeping  together  in  one  room,  and  firing  off 
little  minute  guns  in  the  way  of  moumful  remarks,  as 
they  sat  solemnly  doing  nothing,  not  even  looking  out 
to  see  the  object  of  this  lugubrious  ceremony  carried 
away  to  her  last  rest.  Miss  Eelen  bore  the  part  of  a 
kind  of  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  on  this  sad  occasioo- 
She  sat  in  her  weepers  and  her  crape,  which  was  not 
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new  like  the  others'  but  kept  for  such  occasions,  in  the 
high  chair  which  had  been  Mrs.  Douglas's,  with  a  white 
handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and  said  at  intervals,  "Poor 
Christina — she  was  a  fine  creature.  Your  mother,  my 
dears,  was  a  real,  right-thinking  woman.  She  was  from 
the  south,  and  ignorant  of  some  of  our  ways,  but  her 
meaning  was  always  good.  She  was  very  fond  of  her 
family,  poor  body.  All  those  laddies — and  not  one  of 
them  to  help  to  lay  her  head  in  the  grave,  except  the 
two  little  ones,  poor  things." 

Kirsteen  stood  leaning  against  the  window  watching 
through  the  shutters  the  mournful  black  line  as  it 
moved  away,  while  Jeanie  at  her  feet,  holding  by  her 
dress,  foUowed  vicariously  through  her  sister's  eyes  the 
progress  of  the  procession.  They  heard  the  tramp, 
recognisable  among  the  others,  of  the  bearers,  as  they 
straightened  themselves  under  their  bürden,  and  then 
the  sound  of  the  slow,  irregulär  march.  "Can  ye  see 
it,  Kirsteen?  Is  it  away?  Is  that  it  passing?  Oh,  my 
mother,  my  mother!"  cried  Jeanie.  She  held  fast  by 
Kirsteen's  dress,  as  if  there  was  strength  and  support 
in  it;  and  Kirsteen  stooped  and  raised  her  up  when  the 
sound  of  the  measured  tramp  had  died  away.  "Now," 
she  Said,  "all  is  gone — the  very  last.  And  the  time  is 
come  when  we  must  begin  our  common  Hves  again." 

•*She  was  indeed  a  fine  creature,"  said  Miss  Eelen 
with  a  little  flourish  of  her  handkerchief.  "I  mind 
when  she  came  first  here,  a  delicate  bit  thing,  that 
never  looked  as  if  she  would  live." 
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"She  was  always  delicate,"  said  Mary  taking  up  thc 
response. 

"And  think  of  all  the  baims  she  had — a  finc 
stirring  family." 

"Fourteen  of  us,"  said  Mary. 

"Eleven  living,  and  all  a  credit — that  is  to  say— 
but  I  name  no  names,"  said  Miss  Eelen. 

"It  is  perhaps  better  not,"  said  Mary. 

Kirsteen  whispered  in  her  little  sister's  ear  that  she 
could  bear  this  no  longer,  and  taking  Jeanie's  band 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  She  was  stopped  by  Mary's 
reproving  voice — "Where  are  ye  taking  Jeanie,  Kir- 
steen? Ye  are  not  going  out  on  the  day  of  my  mother's 
funeral?" 

"  At  least  leave  the  innocent  bairn,"  said  Miss  Eelen 
in  a  voice  of  solemn  command.  "A  day  like  this 
should  be  like  a  Lord's  day  in  a  house." 

"Or  worse,"  Mary  added  with  tremendous  serious- 
ness — "for  the  Sabbath  comes  once  in  a  week,  but 
your  mother's  funeral  but  once  in  a  Hfetime." 

The  words  came  surging  back  into  Kirsteen's  mind 
again — 

"True  loves  I  may  get  many  an  ane, 
But  minnie  ne'er  anither." 

Her  heart  feit  as  if  it  must  burst,  and  yet  it  was 
something  like  a  laugh  that  broke  from  her,  as  she  was 
thus  reproached  for  levity.  "I  am  not  likely  to  forgct 
that,"   she  said.     Jeanie  clung  to  her  as  she  left  the 
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others  to  their  antiphone.  The  sound  of  the  familiär 
linn  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  dominate  all  sounds 
as  before,  when  she  stole  out  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
Jeanie  always  following.  It  was  a  grey  mild  wintry 
day,  a  day  such  as  is  consolatory  to  the  overwrought 
spirit.  The  two  sisters  seated  themselves  on  the  fallen 
trunk  of  a  tree  on  the  bank  near  the  head  of  the  linn. 
The  softened  rush  of  the  water  with  no  storm  and  but 
little  wind  in  the  air  filled  the  atmosphere  with  a 
soothing  hush  of  sound.  Jeanie  laid  her  head  upon 
her  sister's  knee,  hiding  her  face,  and  sobbing  softly 
like  a  child  in  its  mother's  lap  when  the  storm  of  woe 
is  overpast;  Kirsteen  who  had  no  tears  at  her  command 
save  those  that  welled  quietly  into  her  eyes  from  time 
to  time  without  Observation,  smoothed  tenderly  with 
one  hand  the  girl's  soft  and  beautiful  hair. 

"Just  sob  out  all  your  heart,"  she  said,  "my  little 
Jeanie — it  will  do  you  good." 

"Oh,  Kirsteen,  it  is  not  all  for  her,  but  for  me  too 
that  am  so  forlom." 

"Jeanie,  my  dear,  it's  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  soon 
ye  will  not  be  so  forlorn.  We  will  all  go  back  to  our 
common  work,  and  your  heart  will  maybe  not  be  light 
again  for  many  a  long  day;  but  the  sun  will  begin  to 
shine  again." 

"Kirsteen,"  said  Jeanie  raising  her  head,  "you  are 
my  sister  next  to  me,  and  I  am  a  woman  grown.  There 
is  not  such  a  long,  long  way  between  us;  but  you  speak 
as  if  it  was  a  hundred  years." 
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"It  is  more  I  think,"  said  Kirsteen;  "for  you  wül 
have  all  that  life  can  give,  and  I  will  have  nothing, 
except  maybe  you,  and  being  a  stand-by  for  the  family 
as  my  mother  said." 

"Why  should  you  not  too  have  all  that  life  can 
give?" 

Kirsteen  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "It  is  too 
long  a  Story;  and  I  would  rather  speak  about  you, 
Jeanie.     To-morrow  I  am  going  away." 

Jeanie  seized  Kirsteen's  hands  and  held  them  fast 
"I  will  be  no  trouble,"  she  said.  "I  will  do  whatever 
you  please,  but  take  me  with  you,  Kirsteen." 

"I  cannot,  Jeanie.  It  would  be  to  steal  you  away; 
I  dare  not  do  it.  If  I  have  been  right  er  wrong  in 
what  I  did  for  myself  I  cannot  always  teil;  but  for  you, 
I  dare  not  take  it  upon  me.  You  heard  what  Anne 
said — and  it  was  true." 

"Kirsteen,"  said  Jeanie  raising  her  face  to  her 
sister.  "I  have  more  cause  than  you.  Oh,  listen  to 
me,  Kirsteen;  would  you  like  to  see  shame  at  Drum- 
carro?  Would  you  like  to  see  the  name  you  all  think 
so  much  of  roUed  in  the  dust?  Oh,  hear  what  Tm 
saying,  Kirsteen!     I  have  more  cause  than  you." 

"Jeanie,  my  dear!  my  dear!" 

"Kirsteen,  there  is  one  that  is  here,  and  they  all 
think  much  of  him,  and  he  foUows  me  wherever  I  go. 
Kirsteen,  are  ye  listening?"  The  girl  grasped  her 
hands  fiercely  as  if  her  own  had  been  made  of  steeL 
"Kirsteen!     It*s  not  to  marry  me  he   is  seeking  mc 
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Do  ye  hear  what  I  am  saying?  It  is  not^-for  anything 
that's  good." 

And  Jeanie  who  had  been  very  pale,  hid  her  face 
which  was  blazing  with  sudden  red  in  Kirsteen's  lap, 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  burst. 

Kirsteen  caught  her  in  her  arms,  held  her  to  her 
breast,  murmured  over  her  every  tender  word,  but 
profoundly  as  Jeanie  was  in  eamest,  gave  no  faith  to 
what  she  said.  "What  has  put  that  dreadful  thought 
in  your  mind?  Oh,  my  darhng,  if  there  was  such  a 
villain  in  the  world  it's  not  here  he  would  dare  to 
come — with  everybody  round  you  to  defend  you — to 
our  father's  house." 

**Who  have  I  to  defend  me?"  cried  Jeanie  raising 
her  head.  "Jock  is  away  and  Jamie  is  so  young;  how 
should  he  understand?  And  ray  father  that  notices 
nothing,  that  thinks  it  will  be  a  grand  marriage  and  a 
credit  to  the  family.  Even  Marg'ret!" — cried  the  girl 
with  sudden  exasperation,  "they  will  none  of  them 
understand!" 

Kirsteen  took  her  young  sister's  face  between  her 
hands — "An  lU  man  could  have  no  power  but  what  he 
got  from  you.     Jeanie,  Jeanie,  has  he  got  your  heart?" 

"Oh,  how  can  you  teil,  you  that  have  never  been 
tried?"  cried  the  girl  drawing  herseif  out  of  her  sister's 
hold.  Little  Jeanie  had  her  experience  too.  "No,  he 
has  not  got  my  heart;  but  he  gives  me  no  rest  night 
nor  day,  he  sends  me  letters — I  might  put  them  in  the 
fire.     But  there's  little  to  keep  you  livin^  at  Drumcarro 

Kirsteen,  //.  IJ 
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— and  r  read  them,  I  canna  help  it.  And  then  he's 
waiting  for  me  about  the  door  whenever  I  stir.  And 
his  tongue  would  wile  the  bird  ofF  the  tree.  And  he's 
not  like  the  rough  men  you  see,  young  Glenbowie  or 
the  Uke  of  that,  he's  a  üne  grand  gentleman.  And  oh, 
Kirsteen,  take  me  with  you!  take  me  away!  For  my 
father's  one  that  will  not  understand,  and  Jamie  is  but 
a  laddie,  and  even  Marg'ret! — And  how  am  I  to  fight 
and  stand  all  alone  by  myself?" 

The  girl's  eyes  were  füll  of  tears  and  her  face  of 
trouble.  She  held  fast  by  Kirsteen's  band  as  if  by  an 
anchor  of  salvation.  "He  has  not  got  my  heart,"  she 
said,  "but  oh,  I  canna  trust  my  head.  He  wiles  me 
away.  And  there's  nobody  in  the  world,  nobody  eise, 
that  is  heeding  what  becomes  of  me,  or  where  I  go, 
unless  it's  maybe  you,  Kirsteen.  Oh,  take  me  with 
you,  Kirsteen!  for  I  cannot  trust  myself  and  live  here." 

"Jeanie,  Jeanie,  ye  love  this  man." 

"No,"  cried  the  girl  rising  to  her  feet.  "No!  no! 
If  it  was  my  last  word,  No!  but  Tm  lone,  lone  in  the 
house,  and  nobody  to  speak  a  word,  and  him  with  his 
flattering  tongue.  And  oh,  Kirsteen,  if  you  will  do 
anything  for  Jeanie,  take  her  away." 

"There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  Jeanie,"  said 
the  eider  sister,  drawing  her  again  to  her  arms.  "My 
dear,  there  was  one  I  saw  in  London  before  I  came  away/' 

"One  you  saw  in  London?" 

"That  had  his  heart  set  upon  my  little  sister,  one  I 
could  serve  with  my  life." 
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Jeainie's  agitated  face  was  again  covered  with  a 
burning  blush.  She  withdrew  herseif  from  Kirsteen's 
arm.  "How  can  I  teil  who  ye  might  see  in  London. 
It's  far,  far  from  here." 

"And  maybe  you  never  thought  upon  him,  though 
bis  heart  is  set  on  you." 

Jeanie  tumed  from  red  to  pale.  She  trembled, 
drawing  herseif  from  within  her  sister's  arm.  "How 
can  I  teil  who  it  is!"  she  said  with  an  indignation 
which  made  her  breathless,  "when  you  never  teil  me? 
And  there  has  never  been  any  person — oh,  never  any 
person!"  Her  eyes  were  unquiet,  seeking  Kirsteen's 
face,  then  withdrawn  hurriedly  not  to  meet  her  look; 
her  hands  were  nervously  clasping  and  unclasping  in 
her  lap.  "Men,"  she  cried,  "never  care!  Fve  read  it 
in  books  and  I  know  it's  true.  They  look  at  you  and 
they  speak  and  speak,  and  follow  you  about,  and  then 
when  their  time  is  come  they  go  away,  and  you  hear 
of  them  no  more." 

"Where  have  you  leamed  all  this,  my  poor  little 
Jeanie,"  said  Kirsteen  tenderly,  "for  ye  seem  to  have 
knowledge  of  things  that  are  beyond  me?" 

"We  leam  the  things  that  come  our  way,"  said  the 
girl.  Her  lips  quivered,  she  was  too  much  agitated  to 
keep  still.  "Who  would  that  be  that  you  saw  in  Lx)n- 
don?"  she  asked  with  a  forced,  almost  mocking  smile. 

"He  has  been  in  India  since  then,  and  where ver 
there  was  fighting.     His  name  is  Major  Gordon." 

Kirsteen  was  conscious  once  more  of  the  gnidge  in 
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her  heart  at  Gordon's  life  and  promotion,  and  the  title 
she  had  given  him;  but  she  had  no  time  for  thought« 
For  Jeanie  rose  up  from  her  side  in  a  passion  of 
mingled  feeling,  anger  and  indignation  and  wistfulness 
and  pain. 

"How  dared  he  speak?"  she  cried.  "How  dared 
he  name  my  name?  Him!  that  came  when  I  was  but 
a  baim,  and  then  rode  awayP' 

"Jeanie!" 

"Oh!  I  thought  you  understood,"  cried  Jeanie  in  a 
kind  of  frenzy.  "I  thought  you  would  know,  but  you've 
aye  had  peace  in  your  heart  though  ye  think  you're  so 
wise.  There  has  nobody  ever  come  and  gone  and 
made  ye  feel  ye  were  a  fool  and  unwomanly,  and  all 
that  Marg'ret  says.  You  have  never  known  what  it 
was  to  have  your  heart  bumt  like  hot  irons  on  it,  and 
to  scom  yourself,  and  feel  that  ye  were  the  poorest 
thing  on  earth!  To  let  a  man  think  that,  and  then  to 
see  him  ride  away!" 

Scorching  tears  poured  from  Jeanie's  eyes.  Tears 
like  a  fiery  torrent,  very  difFerent  from  those  which  had 
been  wept  for  her  mother.  She  sat  down  again  on  the 
log  but  tumed  her  back  to  Kirsteen,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "It  is  just  for  that,"  she  said  to  her- 
seif, "just  for  that  that  Fm  tempted  most — ^just  for 
thatl" 

"I  would  have  thought,"  said  Kirsteen,  with  intense 
and  sorrowful  indignation  to  think  that  where  there 

I  Kfc  and  love  there  should  be  this  perversity.     "I 
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would  have  thought  that  a  touch  of  true  love  in  the 
heart  would  save  ye  for  ever  and  ever  from  all  tempta- 
tions  of  the  kind/' 

**You  would  have  thought!"  cried  Jeanie  scomful 
in  her  passion,  tuming  her  soft  angelic  countenance,  in 
which  there  were  so  many  things  unintelligible  to  her 
eider  sister,  all  flushed  and  wild  to  Kirsteen.  ''And 
me  that  thought  you  would  understand!"  she  cried. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Kirsteen's  heart  ached 
with  feelings  inexpressible.  She  had  never  been  ac- 
cused  of  not  understanding  before,  and  it  is  a  reproach 
which  is  hard  to  bear.  She  sat  silent,  painfuUy  wonder- 
ing  into  what  stränge  places  these  young  feet  had 
wandered  where  she  could  not  follow.  She  had  ex- 
pressed the  only  conviction  that  was  possible  to  her 
one-ideaed  soul.  The  touch  of  true  love  had  been  to 
herseif  the  one  and  only  touch,  never  to  be  obUterated 
by  baser  contact.  She  sat  gazing  wistfully  into  the 
dim  air,  perplexed  and  troubled,  her  eyes  üUing  with 
tears,  her  heart  with  heaviness.  To  be  tempted  was 
the  one  thing  which  in  her  austere  and  spotless 
womanhood,  a  widowed  maiden,  Kirsteen  could  not 
understand. 

Jeanie  had  been  sobbing  passionately  by  her  side 
for  a  minute  or  more,  when  suddenly  she  tumed  and 
fiung  herseif  again  upon  her  sister,  once  more  hiding 
her  face  in  Kirsteen's  lap.  "Oh!"  she  cried,  "take  me 
with  you,  Kirsteen!  Do  you  not  see  now  that  I  cannot 
be  left?     You're  holy  like  a  saint,  but  me^  I  '^^sä. 
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more,  I  want  something  more.  Is  it  not  natural  to  be 
happy  when  you're  young — to  get  what  you  like,  and 
see  what*s  bonny  and  bright,  and  get  out  into  the 
World?  Fm  not  one  that  can  be  patient  and  bide  at 
home.  Oh,  Kirsteen!  I  cannot  just  sew  my  seam, 
and  read  my  book  like  good  girls — even  with  my 
mother  here — and  now  that  she's  gone — Kirsteen,  Kir- 
steen! he  will  wile  me  away  to  my  shame  if  you  will 
not  save  me,  you  that  are  the  only  one." 

She  Said  all  this  half  intelligibly,  clasping  her  arms 
round  her  sister,  now  raising  her  head  with  an  im- 
ploring  look,  now  bur3dng  it  again  on  Kirsteen's  Shoulder 
or  in  her  lap.  Such  an  impassioned  creature  was  un- 
like  anything  that  Kirsteen  had  ever  known  before. 
She  soothed  her  with  soft  words,  saying,  "My  dear,  my 
darlin',  my  bonny  Jeanie!"  the  tears  falling  from  her 
eyes  as  she  caressed  and  stilled  the  excitement  of  the 
other.  What  could  she  do?  How  could  she  take  her? 
How  leave  her?  She  who  was  herseif  on  sufferance 
allowed  to  be  here  by  reason  of  her  mother's  death, 
but  bound  to  go  away  to-morrow,  and  with  so  little 
likelihood  that  any  one  would  pay  attention  to  what 
she  Said.  She  dared  not  steal  her  little  sister  away. 
She  dared  scarcely  plead  for  her,  for  more  care,  for 
closer  guardianship !  Alas,  was  this  all  that  was  to 
come  of  the  post  she  had  undertaken,  she  who  was  to 
be  the  stand-by  of  the  family?  She  who  from  the 
beginning  had  thought  of  Jeanie  as  the  one  for  whom 
everything  was  to  be  made  bright? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

KiRSTEEN,  up  to  this  üme,  had  kept  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  her  father's  way,  and  he  had  taken  no 
notice  of  her  presence  in  the  house.  When  she  came 
within  his  ränge  of  vision  he  tumed  his  back  upon  her 
but  Said  nothing.  It  appeared  to  her  now,  however, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  change  her  procedure.  If  she 
were  to  do  anything  for  Jeanie  she  must  take  a  more 
decided  part.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  her 
mother's  funeral,  Earsteen  appeared  at  the  family  table 
among  the  others.  Her  father  perceived  her  as  he 
took  his  place,  and  gave  her  a  somewhat  fixed  look 
from  under  his  eyebrows,  along  with  a  muttered  ex- 
clamation;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  suffered  her 
presence  without  any  demonstration  of  displeasure. 
The  evening  was  Hke  and  yet  unlike  one  of  the  former 
ceremonials  of  the  house  on  the  eve  of  the  departure 
of  sons.  It  was  a  celebration  like  that,  but  the  hero  of 
the  occasion  was  not  there,  and  the  party  at  table  after 
a  week  of  composed,  quiet,  subdued  voices,  and  melan- 
choly  subjects,  showed  a  certain  relief  in  the  fact  that 
all  was  over,  and  nothing  further  required  to  show 
their  respect.  The  black  ribbons  in  Miss  Eelen's  cap 
nodded  as  she  moved  her  head,  and  Mary  was  very 
careful  of  the  crisp  new  crape  which  ornamented  her 
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dress,  while  Mr.  Fyper,  the  minister,  would  make  an 
occasional  remark  in  conformity  with  what  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved  family.  Bat 
these  were  almost  the  only  signs  of  mouming.  Jeanie, 
after  all  the  agitaüon  of  the  momingy  presented  a 
changeful  aspect,  and  her  eyes  were  heavy  and  a  litde 
red  with  tears;  and  Jamie,  the  last  of  the  bojrs,  had  an 
open-eyed,  wistful,  almost  startled  look,  feeling  very 
solitary,  poor  boy,  and  wishing  to  be  away  like  the 
rest  There  was  no  one  who  had  feit  the  mother's 
death,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  almost  more  just  to  say 
the  presence  of  death  in  the  house,  as  this  boy,  more 
imaginative  than  the  rest,  to  whom  the  week's  interval 
had  been  a  terrible  one.  He  was  pale  imder  his 
freckles,  with  a  dismal  look  in  his  wide  eyes,  the  Im- 
pression of  the  funeral  still  too  strong  upon  him  for 
any  other  feeling.  But  the  others  were  relieved;  it  is 
impossible  to  use  another  word. 

"The  country  will  be  very  quiet  this  year  with 
nobody  at  the  castle,"  said  Mary  in  subdued  tones. 

"It  will  make  little  difference  to  ainy  of  you," 
replied  Miss  Eelen,  her  black  bows  nodding  in  her  cap, 
"for  if  there  had  been  fifty  balls,  ye  could  not  in 
decency  have  gone  to  ainy  one  o'  them." 

"There  are  more  folk  in  the  country  than  us,"  said 
Mary,  with  a  little  sharpness.  "But  I  hear  Lady  Chatty's 
far  from  happy,  poor  thing.  For  my  part  I  never  had 
any  confidence  in  the  man." 

"The  man  was  well  enough;  there's  nothing  to  be 
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Said  against  the  man;  they're  just  both  Spenders,  and 
no  silier  to  spend." 

"That  is  what  I  am  saying,"  said  Mary.  "The 
Duke's  daughter,  and  her  beauty,  and  her  fashion, 
and  all  that — and  at  the  last  to  take  up  with  a  poor 


man." 


"What  do  you  think,  Drumcarro,  of  this  Catholic 
Emancipation  that  is  making  such  a  noise?"  said 
Glendochart,  as  the  ladies  continued  to  argue  over  the 
subject  of  Lady  Chatty. 

"I  just  think  that  we'U  have  all  the  wild  Irish  and 
the  wild  North  on  our  hands  before  we  know  where  we 
are — and  Jesuits  going  to  and  fro  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  like  Sawtan  in  the  Scriptures — if  the  Government 
doesn't  stand  firm." 

"I  cannot  but  think,  however,"  said  Glendochart, 
"that  there's  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
A  large  number  of  our  country  folk  just  put  out  of  the 
question  altogether." 

"There's  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,"  cried  Drumcarro,  with  his  fierce  look. 
"Fellow  subjects!  just  thae  deevils  of  Irish  and  a  whean 
idle  Crofters  that  will  neither  fish  the  seas  nor  delve 
the  land — and  a  horde  of  priests  at  the  head  of  them. 
Them  that  think  the  Pope  of  Rome  should  have  a 
band  in  governing  this  country  will  get  little  backing 
from  me." 

"I  allow,"  Said  Mr.  Pyper,  "that  it*s  a  difficult  ques- 
tion with  modern  notions  of  toleration,  and  all  that — 
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but  violent  evils  must  have  violent  remedies — and  when 
ye  think,  Glendochart,  what  this  country  has  su£fered 
from  Papal  rule — " 

"I  would  just  have  no  dealings  with  the  pooers  of 
darkness/'  said  Mr.  Douglas,  bringing  down  bis  band 
upon  tbe  table  with  a  force  which  made  everything 
tremble. 

"Bless  me,"  cried  Miss  Eden,  "what's  wrong  with 
ye,  Drumcarro?  Ye'U  break  all  the  glasses.  Eh,  but 
the  pooers  o'  darkness  are  no  so  easy  to  make  or  meddle 
with.  The  minister  will  teil  ye  that  they  are  just  in 
our  hearts  and  at  our  doors." 

"Ye  may  say  that,  Miss  Eelen,"  said  Mr.  Pyper, 
shaking  bis  head  professionally;  "but  it  was  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  our  friend  was  meaning.  It  would  be 
a  fine  thing  if,  with  all  our  progress,  we  were  to  find 
ourselves  back  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquiseetion 
and  yon  wild  Irishman  O'Connell." 

"I  would  leam  them  a  lesson,"  cried  Drumcam), 
"there's  none  o'  them  to  be  trusted.  I  would  let  them 
know  there  would  be  no  trafficking  with  treason.  We've 
had  enough  in  Scotland  of  the  thumbscrew  and  the 
boot — no  but  what  judeeciously  employed,"  he  added  a 
moment  after,  "with  the  ignorant,  when  ye  cannot  get 
at  them  in  any  other  way — " 

"I  hope  ye  don't  advocate  torture,  Drumcarro;  that 
would  be  a  curious  way  of  opposing  CathoUc  Emandpa- 
tion,"  said  Glendochart. 

"Tm  not  saying,   sir,  that  I  advocate  torture;  but 
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JVe  Seen  cases — when  deevilish  obstinacy  had  to  be 
dealt  with,"  said  the  old  slave-driver,  with  a  gleam  of 
iure  from  under  bis  shaggy  eyebrows. 

"Well,  well/'  Said  the  minister  soflly,  raising  a  large 
jumd  in  deprecation  of  the  argument,  "that's  perhaps 
departing  from  the  immediate  question.  I  hear  there's 
Jike  to  be  trouble  in  your  parish,  Glendochart,  about 
the  new  presentee.  The  Duke  has  been  maybe  a  little 
hasty— an  old  tutor,  that  had  to  be  provided  for." 

"If  he  manages  the  parish  as  ill  as  he  managed 
some  of  the  young  lords/'  said  Glendochart,  with  a 
shnig  of  bis  Shoulders. 

**I  will  not  have  a  word  said  against  the  young 
lords,"  cried  Mary.  "They're  just  very  pleasant — and 
as  ceevil  young  men  as  ye  could  meet  anywhere — there's 
Xx>rd  John  that  we  know  best." 

Miss  Eelen  shook  her  head  tili  the  black  bows 
fluttered  as  if  in  a  strong  wind.  "You're  all  just  in- 
fatuate  about  Lord  John.  I  would  not  trust  him,  not  a 
Step  out  o*  my  sight.  I  have  no  faith  in  your  Lord 
Johns.  Begging  your  pardon,  Glendochart,  the/re  not 
a  true  race,  and  Lord  John  he  is  the  worst  of  a'." 

"I  think  you  might  know  better,  Aunt  Eelen,  than 
to  bring  up  accusations  against  the  head  of  my  hus- 
band's  name." 

"Your  husband  quotha!"  cried  Miss  Eelen.  "It 
was  said  of  them  for  hundreds  of  years  before  your 
husband  was  bom  or  thought  of." 

The  minister  again  intervened  to  smooth  matters 
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down  with  instances  of  the  power  and  value  of  the  race 
thus  called  in  question.  Jeanie  was  seated  at  the  otber 
end  of  the  table  out  of  reach  of  the  prindpal  personages 
who  kept  up  the  conversation,  but  she  started  at  the 
name  of  Lord  John,  and  her  pale  face  with  the  £rint 
redness  round  the  eyes,  which  appealed  so  powerMj 
to  Kirsteen's  sympathies,  grew  suddenly  crimson.  She 
cast  a  terriüed  look  at  her  sister  who  sat  silently  I9 
her,  and  caught  Kirsteen's  band  under  the  table  witha 
clutch  as  of  despair.  Lord  John!  Kirsteen  had  madc 
no  attempt  to  identify  Jeanie's  wooer  whom  the  girl  keU 
in  such  Strange  terror.  Her  own  heart  gave  a  bomKl 
of  alarm  yet  disdain.  She  asked  with  her  eyes,  ''li 
that  the  man?''  and  received  from  Jeanie  an  answering 
look  of  confusion  and  trouble.  There  were  no  words 
exchanged  between  them.  Kirsteen  shook  her  head 
with  a  gesture  which  to  Jeanie's  eyes  expressed  nrt 
only  disapproval  but  surprise  and  scom,  and  Jeanie  let 
go  her  hold  of  her  sister's  band  with  an  impulse  of  im- 
patience  much  like  that  with  which  she  had  cried,  "1 
thought  you  would  understand!"  This  little  conversar 
tion  by  pantomime  made  the  heart  of  the  eider  sista 
ache.  "Lord  John,"  she  said  to  herseif,  "Lord  John!" 
with  mingled  fear  and  astonishment  That  Jeanie 
should  be  in  danger  from  him — that  he  should  dare! 
that  her  little  sister  with  that  angehe  face,  who  had 
once  been  touched  as  Kirsteen  said  by  true  love  should 
feel  a  temptation  in  the  fiattering  words  of  the  man 
from  whom  she  yet  desired  to  escape,  conscious  that 
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he  was  not  a  true  man!  Kirsteen's  experiences  had 
been  of  a  simple  kind  hitherto.  She  was  acquainted 
with  no  such  problems.  It  cost  her  a  painful  efTort  to 
bring  herseif  even  to  the  threshold  of  Jeanie's  confused 
mind.  She  could  not  comprehend  the  conflict  that  was 
going  on  there.  And  yet  she  could  not  forsake  her 
little  sister  even  though  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
she  did  not  understand. 

"Glendochart,"  said  Mary  when  the  ladies  had  re- 
tired  to  the  parlour  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  consume 
their  toddy»  ''has  had  a  letter  from  Major  Gordon  that 
we  first  met  in  London,  Kirsteen.  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  where  my  husband  met  him,  if  it  was  at  the 
Duke's  or  where.  But  we  had  him  down  for  the  shoot- 
ing,  and  two  or  three  times  he  just  went  and  came — 
and  admired  Jeanie — but  that's  no  wonder,  for  there's 
nobody  but  what  admires  Jeanie.  He's  wanting  to 
come  again  if  we'U  ask  him.  But  I  doubt  if  TU  do  it 
— for  Jeanie — where  is  she?  I  hope  she  cannot  hear 
me — is  on  the  way  to  something  far  grander  or  I'm 
much  mistaken — and  I'm  not  one  that  makes  mistakes 
in  that  way." 

"If  ye  paid  any  attention  to  me,"  said  Miss  Eelen, 
**I  would  say  ye  were  making  the  greatest  mistake  ye 
ever  made  in  your  Hfe." 

"That's  because  it's  not  one  of  your  Douglas  allies 
— and  you're  füll  of  auld  world  freats  and  proverbs 
about  names,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  in  our  family 
wfao  had  anything  to  say  against  my  husband's  name." 
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"If  you  mean  Lord  John — do  you  know  he  has 
not  a  good  reputation?  Very  ill  things  are  said  of 
him." 

"In  London,"  said  the  Lady  of  Glendochart  with  a 
superior  smüe.  "My  experience  is  that  there's  just  no- 
thing but  scandal  in  London.  But  in  his  own  countiy 
he's  the  Duke's  son  and  one  of  the  first  of  his  name." 

"There  are  some  things  that  one  leams  in  London," 
said  Kirsteen  with  a  Httle  of  that  quick  growing  identi- 
fication  of  one's  seif  with  one's  habitation  which  changes 
the  point  of  view;  '*and  Mary,  if  you  will  let  me  say  it, 
this  is  one.  The  Duke's  son  does  not  match  with  a 
country  laird's  daughter  however  bonny  she  may  bc, 
unless  he  may  be  one  of  the  romanticks  that  will  makc 
a  sacrifice — but  Lord  John,  he  is  not  one." 

"I  would  hope  not,"  cried  Mary.  "The  romanticks 
you  are  meaning  are  just  fools  and  fantastic  persons 
like — "  she  was  about  to  have  said  like  yourself,  but 
forebore. 

"He  would  need  to  be  fantastic  that  went  to  the 
Duke  his  father,  and  said  I  am  going  to  be  married  to 
Jeanie  Douglas  of  Drumcarro." 

"Ye  go  a  little  too  far,  Kirsteen,"  said  Miss  Eelen. 
"The  Douglases  might  match  with  princes  so  far  as 
blood  goes.  But  Fm  not  saying  (for  I  know  their  ways) 
that  there  is  not  reason  in  it.  He  will  just  get  up  a 
talk  about  the  lassie  and  then  he  will  go  away." 

"Ye  are  two  ravens,"  said  Mary;  "he  will  do  no- 
thing of  the  kind." 
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"I  wish  you  would  take  her  to  Glendochart,  Mary. 
She  is  not  happy.  If  it  is  Lord  John  or  something  eise 
I  cannot  teil.  She  says  she  would  like  to  come  with 
me — but  what  would  my  father  say?" 

"Say!  just  what  we  all  would  say — that  we  would 
not  permit  it.  A  mantua-maker's  house  in  London  for 
Jeanie  Douglas.  Oh,  you  need  not  blaze  up,  Kirsteen; 
ye  have  made  your  bed  and  ye  must  lie  on  it — but 
Jeanie!" 

Kirsteen  did  not  blaze  up.  Her  eyes  flashed,  her 
colour  rose;  but  she  restrained  herseif  with  a  great 
efibrt — for  what  would  be  the  use?  "The  more  reason," 
she  Said,  "that  you  should  Step  in — you  that  are  no 
mantua-maker  but  a  lady  in  your  own  house.  Take 
Jeanie  with  you,  and  keep  her  safe — and  if  you  will 
take  my  advice  ask  Major  Gordon.  He  is  not  rieh  but 
he  has  a  very  good  name." 

"I  mind  now,"  said  Mary,  "that  these  Gordons 
were  friends  of  yours — and  you  want  to  keep  Jeanie 
down,  just  in  a  mean  position  when  she  might  take  her 
place  among  the  highest.  I  would  not  have  thought 
ye  were  so  little,  Kirsteen.  But  I  have  nothing  of  that. 
Fve  always  been  proud  of  Jeanie  and  Fm  not  minding 
if  she's  put  over  my  head.  I'U  bring  no  man  here  to 
distract  her  mind — and  I'U  put  no  spoke  in  her  wheel, 
my  bonny  little  sister.  She  shall  be  the  first  and 
grandest  of  us  all,  if  I  can  do  it.  And  then  her 
ladyship,"  cried  Mary,  "will  know  who  was  her  best 
friend." 
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"Perhaps  I  think  less  of  lad)rships  being  more  used 
to  them,"  cried  Kirsteen,  irritated  beyond  her  self- 
control.  "If  ye  bring  her  to  shame  instead  of  grandeur 
who  will  she  thank  then?" 

"To  shame!"  cried  Mary.  "Let  them  say  that 
word  that  dare." 

"But  I  dare!  And  I  know  them  all,  and  what  they 
think  of  him  in  his  own  family.  And  that  he's  not 
safe  for  a  girl  like  Jeanie  to  know.  Aunt  Eelen,  you 
know  them  as  well,  and  you  know  if  what  I  say  is 
true." 

"Young  weemen,"  said  Miss  Eelen,  "if  ye  think 
that  words  of  strife  are  seemly  in  a  house  where  thc 
mother's  buried  that  day,  it's  not  my  opinion.  Kir- 
steen goes  too  far,  though  I  would  not  say  but  there 
was  reason  in  it,"  she  added  after  a  moment  "Whisht, 
both  of  you — here  is  the  poor  baim  herseif." 

The  next  moming  Kirsteen,  in  her  despair,  took  a 
still  bolder  step.  She  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  Drumcarro  was,  and  knocked  for  admittance. 
He  stared  at  her  as  she  came  in  with  a  lowering  brow, 
and  humph !  of  ungracious  surprise,  and  stopped  in  his 
reading  of  the  paper,  but  said  nothing. 

"Father,"  said  Kirsteen,  "I  am  going  away  to-day." 

He  gave  her  another  lowering  and  stormy  glance. 
"It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  he  said.  "You  werc 
never  wanted  here." 

Kirsteen,  wounded,  could  not  refrain  from  saying, 
"My  mother  wanted  me,"  which  was  met  solely  by  that 
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impatient  indifference  which  we  riender  badly  by  the 
word  humph! 

"But  I  did  not  come  to  speak  of  myself.  I  know," 
she  Said,  "father,  that  you  like  where  you  can  to  add 
on  a  little  of  the  old  Douglas  lands  to  what  you  have 
already." 

He  gave  her  a  more  direct  look,  astonished,  not 
knowing  what  she  meant;  then,  "What  o'  that?"  he 
Said. 

"No  more  than  this — that  mone/s  sometimes  want- 
ing,  and  I  thought  if  the  opportunity  arose — I  have 
done  very  well — I  have  some  silier — at  your  command." 

Drumcarro  was  very  much  startled ;  he  dropped  the 
newspaper  which  he  had  been  holding  before  him,  as 
an  intimation  that  her  visit  was  an  interruption,  and 
tuming  round  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  with  genuine 
surprise.  Then  he  said,  "Your  mantua-making  must 
have  thriven.  I  would  like  to  know  one  thing  about 
ye,  have  you  put  my  name  intill  your  miserable  trade?" 

"No,"  she  Said;  "so  far  as  any  name  is  in  it,  it  is 
Miss  Kirsteen." 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  "I'm  glad  at  least  that 
ye  have  not  brought  disgrace  upon  the  name  of 
Douglas." 

"The  name  of  Douglas  will  never  get  disgrace  from 
me,"  cried  Kirsteen  proudly,  with  an  answering  glance  of 
fire.  "There  is  no  one  that  bears  it  that  has  more 
care  of  it  than  me.  If  you  kept  it  in  as  great  honour 
at  home " 

Kirsteen,  11^  \\ 
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He  laughed  grimly.  "My  lass,  you  may  trust  me 
for  that" 

"I  hope  so,  father;  I  hope  there  will  be  no  speak- 
ing  got  up  about  the  bonniest  of  us  all — the  youngest 
and  the  sweetest." 

His  fiery  eyes  gave  forth  a  gleam  of  mingled  exul- 
tation  and  anger.  "I  see,"  he  said,  "you're  jealous, 
like  all  your  kind.  A  woman  can  never  stand  another 
being  mounted  o'er  her  head.  Trust  you  me,  my 
woman,  to  take  care  of  Jeanie;  it's  my  place." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it's  your  place."  Then  hesitating, 
Kirsteen  continued:  "She  would  have  liked — to  go  to 
London  with  me." 

"To  London  with  you!" 

"It  is  excusable,"  said  Kirsteen;  "it  is  natural  that 
a  young  thing  should  desire  to  see  a  little  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Douglas  expressed  his  feelings  in  a  harsh  and 
angry  laugh.  "Out  of  a  mantua-maker's  Windows,"  he 
cried;  then  added  with  solemnity,  "and  her  mother 
dead  just  a  week  to-day." 

"Ifs  not  for  want  of  heart,"  said  Kirsteen.  She 
paused  again,  and  then  speaking  quickly  with  all  the 
courage  she  could  summon  up:  "Oh,  father,  yon  Lord 
John — there's  no  truth  in  him;  there's  no  trust  to  be 
put  in  him!     She's  frightened  for  him,  father." 

"Hold  your  peace!"  he  cried.  "Fll  have  none  of 
your  slandering  here." 

"Father,  mind — you'll  have  to  be  both  father  and 
mother  to  Jeanie.    If  it  should  come  to  pass  that  every 
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old    wife  in  the  clachan  had  a  hold    of  her   bonny 
name!" 

Perhaps  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Drumcarro  should 
resent  this  speech.  "If  ye  will  mind  your  own  con- 
cerns,"  he  said  grimly,  "I  will  take  care  of  mine.  The 
sooner  you  go  your  own  gait  the  better;  there  will  be 
more  peace  left  behind/' 

"I  have  delivered  my  soul,"  said  Kirsteen;  "the 
wyte  will  be  upon  your  own  head  if  you  close  your 
eyes.    Farewell,  father,  if  we  should  never  meet  again." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  waiting  his  reply;  then 
made  him  a  curtsey  as  she  had  done  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.  Something  perhaps  in  this  salutation  touched 
Drumcarro.  He  broke  out  into  a  laugh,  not  so  harsh 
as  before.  "Fare  ye  well,"  he  said,  "you  were  always 
upsetting,  and  wiser  than  other  folk.  But  TU  mind 
what  you  said  about  the  silier,  which  was  not  without 
reason.  And  Fve  little  doubt  but  TU  see  ye  again, 
You're  too  fond  o'  meddling  not  to  come  back  now 
yeVe  got  your  hand  in." 

This  was  all  the  leave-taking  between  father  and 
daughter,  but  Kirsteen's  heart  was  touched  as  she  went 
away.  It  was  at  once  a  sign  of  amity  and  a  permission 
— a  condoning  of  her  past  sins  and  almost  an  invitation 
to  retum. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

"Then  you  are  going,  Kirsteen?" 

"I  must  go,  Jeanie.  There  is  no  place,  and  no 
wish  for  me  here." 

"And  I  am  to  bide — alone.  Oh,  there  are  plenty 
of  folk  in  the  house.  My  father  to  gloom  at  me,  and 
Margaret  to  make  me  scones,  and  take  care  that  I  do 
not  wet  my  feet — as  if  that  was  all  the  danger  in  the 
World ! — and  Jamie  to  sit  at  his  books  and  never  say  a 
word.  And  on  the  other  side — oh,  the  deevil,  just  the 
deevil  himself  aye  whispering  in  my  ear." 

"Jeanie,  Jeanie!  ye  must  not  say  such  words." 

"It's  like  swearing,"  said  the  girl  with  a  scomfiil 
laugh,  "but  it's  true." 

"Jeanie,"  said  Kirsteen  anxiously,  "you  will  say 
again  that  I  do  not  understand.  But,  my  dear,  I  can- 
not  think  but  you're  terrifying  yourself  in  vaia;  when 
true  love  has  once  come  in,  how  can  the  false  move 
ye?  It  will  be  no  temptation.  Oh,  no,  no.  There  can 
be  but  one;  there  cannot  be  two," 

"Where  is  your  one?"  said  Jeanie.  "I  know  no- 
thing about  your  one."  She  shook  her  head  with  a 
sudden  flush  of  burning  and  indignant  colour,  too  pain- 
ful  to  be  called  a  blush,  as  if  to  shake  all  recoUection 
away.     "I  have  none  to  take  my  part,"  she  said,  "but 
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him  that  says  *Come.'  And  I  know  that  it's  thc  ill 
way,  and  not  the  good,  he's  leading  to.  But  if  you 
leave  me  here,  and  leave  me  aJone,  that's  the  way 
ril  go." 

"Oh,  Jeanie,  my  darling,  what  can  I  do?  I  can- 
not  bide — and  I  cannot  steal  you  away." 

"I  will  ask  no  more,"  said  Jeanie.  "You  will  may- 
\)e  be  sorry  after — but  then  it  will  be  too  late." 

Kirsteen  put  her  arms  round  her  young  sister,  who 
tumed  her  Shoulder  towards  her,  holding  off  as  far 
away  as  was  possible,  with  a  reluctance  and  resistance 
that  were  almost  suUen.  "Jeanie,"  she  said,  "if  I  send 
you  Lewis  Gordon  instead?" 

Jeanie  wrenched  herseif  indignantly  out  of  her 
sister's  arms.  "I  will  never  speak  nor  look  at  ye 
again!  A  man  that  never  said  a  word  to  me.  What 
would  Lewis  Gordon  do  here?  The  shooting's  near 
over,  and  the  fishing's  bad  this  year.  Men  that  come 
to  the  Highlands  for  sport  had  better  stay  at  home." 

"Jeanie!  if  he  never  spoke  it  was  for  poverty  and 
not  for  want  of  love;  and  you  were  so  young." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  was  very  young — too  young  to  be 
shamed  and  made  a  fool  of  by  him  or  any  man.  And 
if  you  send  him  here,  Kirsteen,  out  of  pity  to  save 
Jeanie — Oh ! "  the  girl  cried  dashing  her  clenched  hands 
in  the  air,  "I  will — I  will — ^just  go  headlong  and  be 
lost  in  the  darkness,  and  never  be  seen  more!" 

It  was  true  that  Kirsteen  did  not  understand.  She 
could  only  look  wistfuUy  at  her  little  sistet  ^  V5\  ^Vqrä. 
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young  bosom  there  were  tumults  unknown  to  herseif. 
What  coiild  she  do  but  soothe  and  try  to  subdue  her, 
endeavouring  all  the  time  to  represent  to  herseif  that 
it  was  but  the  impatience  of  Jeanie's  nature,  the  hasty 
temper  of  a  spoilt  child,  sharpened  by  offence  and  mis- 
understanding  of  the  man  whom  she  really  loved.  After 
a  time  Jeanie  yielded  to  Kirsteen's  caresses  and  con- 
solations  with  a  sudden  recovery  of  her  self-control 
which  was  almost  more  wonderful  and  alarming  than 
the  previous  abandon.  "It's  no  matter,"  she  said,  and 
recovered  her  calm  with  almost  an  indignant  efibrL 
What  did  it  mean?  Both  the  despair  and  the  recovery 
were  mysteries  to  the  more  steadfast  spirit  which  knew 
no  such  impulses  and  was  ignorant  both  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  a  passionate  superficial  nature  eager 
to  live  and  to  enjoy,  unable  to  support  the  tedium  and 
languor  of  life. 

Kirsteen  had  Httle  more  success  with  Marg'ret  to 
whom  she  appealed  next.  "You  will  look  after  my 
poor  little  Jeanie.  Oh,  Margaret,  don't  let  her  out  of 
your  sight,  keep  her  like  the  apple  of  your  eye." 

"And  do  you  think,  Kirsteen,  you  that  are  füll  of 
sense,  that  I  could  keep  any  grip  of  her  if  I  did  that? 
Never  let  her  out  of  my  sight!  I  canna  keep  her  in 
my  sight  for  an  hour." 

"Margaret,  my  heart's  just  sick  with  fear  and  trouble." 

"Hoot,"  Said  Margaret,  "there  is  nae  occasion.  What 
should  possess  the  bairn  to  terrify  ye  as  she  seems  to 
do,  I  canna  teil.     There's  nae  reason  for  it.      A  man 
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15  none  the  worse  that  I  can  see  for  bein'  a  young 
lord — maybe  he's  none  the  better;  Tm  putting  forward 
nae  opinion — but  to  come  to  Drumcarro  with  an  ill- 
meaning  if  he  were  the  greatest  of  his  name — no,  no, 
ru  never  believe  that." 

"It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  it's  harder  still  to  think 
of  the  Duke's  son  Coming  here  for  his  wife." 

"If  it  was  a  king's  son,  and  the  bride  was  our 
Jeanie,"  Marg'ret  cast  her  head  high,  "they're  no  blate 
that  think  themselves  above  the  Douglases,  whatever 
their  titles  or  their  honours  may  be!" 

Kirsteen  shook  her  head,  but  in  her  heart  too  that 
superstition  was  strong.  Insult  the  Douglases  in  their 
own  house!  She  thought  again  that  perhaps  all  her 
sophisticated  thoughts  might  be  wrong.  In  London 
there  was  a  difference  unspeakable  between  the  great 
Duke  and  the  Httle  Highland  laird  whom  nobody  had 
ever  heard  of — but  at  home  Drumcarro  was  as  good 
blood  as  the  Duke,  and  of  an  older  race — and  to  in- 
tend  insult  to  the  house  of  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
himself  was  surely  more  than  the  wildest  profiigate 
would  dare.  She  tried  to  persuade  herseif  of  this  as 
she  made  her  preparations  for  going  away,  which  were 
very  small.  While  she  was  doing  this  Jamie,  the  only 
boy  now  left  at  home,  the  one  of  the  family  who  was 
studious,  and  for  whom  not  the  usual  commission  but 
a  writership  in  India  had  been  obtained,  came  to  her 
shyly;  for  to  him  his  sister  Kirsteen  was  little  more 
than  a  name. 
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"There  was  a  book/'  he  said,  and  then  hung  his 
head,  unable  to  get  out  any  more. 

''There  was  a  book?  Is  it  something  you  want, 
Jamie?" 

Jamie  explained  with  many  contortions  that  it  was— 
a  book  which  he  wanted  much,  and  which  there  was  no 
Chance  of  getting  nearer  than  Glasgow ,  but  which  Mr. 
Pyper  thought  might  be  found  in  London  if  any  one 
would  take  the  trouble.  Kirsteen  promised  eagerly  to 
take  that  trouble.  She  laid  her  band  upon  the  big 
boy's  Shoulder.  He  was  only  eighteen,  but  already 
much  taller  than  herseif,  a  large,  loosely  made,  im- 
mature  man. 

"And  will  ye  do  something  for  me?'*  she  saiA 
Jamie,  very  awkward  and  shame-faced,  pledged  him- 
seif  at  once — whatever  she  wanted. 

"I  want  you  to  take  care  of  Jeanie,"  said  Kirsteen; 
"will  ye  go  with  her  when  she  takes  a  walk,  and  stand 
by  her  whatever  happens,  and  not  let  her  out  of  your 
sight?" 

"Not  let  her  out  of  my  sightl"  cried  Jamie,  astonished 
as  Marg'ret  had  been.  "But  she  would  soon  send  me 
out  of  the  way.    She  would  never  be  bothered  with  me." 

"I  meant  not  long  out  of  your  sight,  Jamie.  Oh! 
just  keep  a  watch.  She  will  be  lonely  and  want  kind 
Company.  Ye  must  keep  your  eye  upon  her  for  kind- 
ness,  and  not  let  her  be  alone." 

"If  you  mean  I'm  to  spy  upon  her,  I  couldn't  do 
that,  Kirsteen,  not  for  all  the  books  in  the  world." 
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"That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  Kirsteen  cried.  "Can 
you  not  understand,  Jamie?  I  want  you  to  stand  by 
her,  to  be  with  her  when  you  can,  not  to  leave  her 
by  herseif.  She's  very  lonely — She's — not  happy  — 
She's— " 

Jamie  gave  an  abashed  laugh.  ''She's  sometimes 
happy  enough,"  he  said,  then  recollected  himself  and 
became  grave  all  at  once.  "I  was  meaning,  before — " 
Presently  he  recovered  again  from  this  momentary  cloud, 
and  added,  "She's  no  wanting  me;  there  are  other  folk 
she  likes  better." 

"Jamie — it  is  just  t^e  other  folk  that  frighten  me." 

Jamie  made  a  great  effort  to  consider  the  matter 
with  the  seriousness  which  he  saw  to  be  expected  from 
him.  But  the  effort  was  vain.  He  burst  into  a  great 
laugh,  and  with  heaving  Shoulders  and  a  face  crimson 
with  the  struggle  swung  himself  away. 

In  the  meantime,  Mary,  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  in  the  removal  of  the  restraint  which  Kir- 
steen's  presence  enforced,  was  preparing  officiously  for 
her  sister's  joumey.  The  gig  which  Kirsteen  could 
herseif  drive,  and  in  which  Miss  Macnab  could  be 
conveyed  back  to  her  home,  was  ordered  in  time  for 
the  further  joumey  to  Glasgow  which  Kirsteen  was  to 
make  by  postchaise.  The  ease  with  which  she  made 
these  arrangements,  her  indifference  to  the  cost  of  her 
joumey,  her  practical  contempt  of  the  difficulties  which 
to  the  country  people  who  had  to  scheme  and  plan  for 
a  long  time  before  they  decided  upon  any  extra  ex- 
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pense,  had  a  half  sinful  appearance,  and  was  very 
trying  to  Mary's  sense  of  innate  superiority.  "She 
does  not  heed  what  money  she  spends.  It's  come 
lighty  gang  light,"  said  the  Lady  of  Glendochart  "I 
have  heard  that  was  the  way  with  persons  in  busmess» 
but  I  never  thought  to  see  it  in  a  sister  of  mine.  I  do 
not  doubt,"  she  added,  *'that  Kirsteen  would  just  order 
an  expensive  dinner  at  an  inn  if  it  took  her  fancy;  but 
I'm  saving  her  the  need  of  that  at  least,  for  I'm  putting 
her  a  chicken  in  her  basket,  and  some  of  Marg'ret's 
scones  and  cakes  (oat-cakes  were  meant)  to  keep  her 
going."  "I  am  sure,  mem,  you  are  very  considerate,'' 
Said  Miss  Macnab,  to  whom  this  explanation  was  given. 
"But  I  get  very  little  credit  for  it  from  Kirsteen,"  Mary 
answered  with  a  sigh. 

These  preparations  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  the  dis- 
appearance  of  Jeanie,  who  had  shut  herseif  up  in  her 
room  and  would  see  nobody,  had  a  great  effect  upon 
Kirsteen.  She  had  taken  up,  with  a  heroic  sense  of 
having  something  henceforward  to  live  for,  her  mother's 
half-charge,  half-statement  that  she  would  be  the  stand- 
by  of  the  family.  All  brighter  hopes  being  gone  that 
was  enough  to  keep  her  heart  from  sinking,  and  it  was 
not  always  she  knew  that  the  stand-by  of  a  family  re- 
ceived  much  acknowledgment,  thanks  or  praise.  But 
to  find  herseif  forsaken  and  avoided  by  her  young 
sister,  hurried  away  by  the  eider,  with  a  scarcely  veiled 
pleasure  in  her  departure,  were  painful  things  to  mect 
with  in  the  begiiming  of  that  mission.     She  went  out 
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of  the  house  in  the  weary  hours  of  waiting  before  the 
gig  was  ready,  to  lighten  if  possible  the  aching  of  her 
heart  by  the  soothing  influence  of  the  fresh  air  and 
natural  sounds.  The  linn  was  making  less  than  its 
usual  tumult  in  the  benumbing  of  the  frost,  the  wind 
was  hushed  in  the  trees,  the  clouds  hung  low  and  grey 
with  that  look  of  oppressed  and  lowering  heaviness 
which  precedes  snow.  The  house  too — the  home  which 
now  indeed  she  feit  herseif  to  be  leaving  for  ever, 
seemed  bound  in  bands  of  frost  and  silence.  The  poor 
mother  so  complaining  in  her  Hfe-time,  so  peaceful  in 
her  death,  who  had  wanted  for  so  little  while  she  was 
there,  seemed  to  have  left  a  blank  behind  her,  quite 
out  of  correspondence  with  the  insignificance  of  her 
life.  There  was  no  one  now  to  call  Kirsteen,  to  have 
the  right  of  weakness  to  her  Service  and  succour.  With 
a  Sharp  pang  Kirsteen  recollected  that  Jeanie  had  called 
and  she  had  refused.  What  could  she  do  but  refuse? 
Yet  to  have  done  so  troubled  her  beyond  anything  eise 
that  could  have  happened.  It  came  upon  her  now  with 
a  sense  of  failure  which  was  very  bitter.  Not  her 
mother,  but  her  mother's  child,  the  little  beautiful 
sister  who  from  her  birth  had  been  Kirsteen's  joy, — 
she  had  called,  and  Kirsteen  had  refused.  She  went 
up  the  hill  behind  the  house  and  sat  down  upon  a 
rock,  and  gazed  at  the  familiär  scene.  And  then  this 
remorse  came  upon  her  and  seized  her.  She  had 
failed  to  Jeanie's  call.  She  had  allowed  other  notions 
to  come  in,  thoughts  of  other  people,  hesitations,  pride, 
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reluctance  to  be  thought  to  interfere.  Was  she  right 
to  have  done  so?  Was  she  wrong?  Should  she  have 
yielded  lo  Jeanie's  instinct  instead  of  what  seemed  like 
düty?  It  was  rare  to  Kirsteen  to  be  in  this  dilemma. 
It  added  to  the  pang  with  which  she  feit  herseif  entirely 
desertedy  with  nobody  to  regret  her  or  to  say  a  kind 
word.  If  misfortune  should  come  to  Jeanie,  if  anything 
should  happen,  as  people  say,  how  deeply,  how  bitterly 
would  she  blame  herseif  who  might  have  helped  but 
refused.    And  yet  again  what  but  this  could  she  do? 

The  sound  of  some  one  coming  down  the  hill, 
wading  among  the  great  bushes  of  the  ling,  and  over 
the  withered  bracken  scarcely  aroused  her;  for  what 
did  it  matter  to  Kirsteen  who  came  that  way?  She  was 
still  sitting  on  the  rock  when  a  man  appeared  round 
the  turning  of  the  path;  she  paid  no  attention  to  him 
tili  he  was  quite  near.  Then  her  heart  suddenly  leapt 
up  to  her  throat;  she  started,  rising  from  her  seat  He 
on  his  side  recognized  her  too.  He  stopped  with  a 
low  whistle  of  dismay,  then  took  off  his  Highland 
bonnet,  less  with  an  air  of  courtesy  than  with  that  of 
not  daring  to  omit  the  forms  of  respect. 

"So  it  is  you,  Miss  Kirsteen?"  he  said. 

"It  is  me — at  my  father's  door.     It's  more  wonder- 
ful  to  see  that  it's  you,  my  Lord  John." 

"Not  so  very  wonderful  either,"  he  said,  "for  I  raay 
say  I  am  at  my  father's  door  too." 

"You  are  on  the  lands  of  Drumcarro — the  Douglas 
lands,  that  never  belonged  to  one  of  your  name." 


"You  dön*t  expect  me  to  enter  into  old  feuds,"  he 
Said  with  a  laugh;  "would  you  like  to  have  me  seized 
by  your  men-at-arms,  Miss  Kirsteen,  and  plunged  into 
the  dungeou  below  the  castle  moat?"  He  paused  and 
looked  down  at  the  grey,  penurious  house  Standing 
bare  in  the  wilds.  "Unhappily  there  is  neither  moat 
nor  Castle,"  he  said  again  with  a  laugh. 

"There's  more,"  said  Kirsteen  proudly,  "for  there's 
honour  and  peace,  and  he  that  disturbs  either  will  not 
pass  without  his  reward.  Lord  John,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  are  wanting  here?" 

"You  have  always  treated  me  in  a  very  lordly  way, 
Miss  Kirsteen,"  he  said.  "What  if  I  were  to  doubt 
your  right  to  make  any  such  inquiry.  I  am  wanting, 
as  you  say,  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  kinswoman  of 
Glendochart,  and  ask  for  the  family,  who  I  hear  have 
been  in  trouble." 

ELirsteen  paused  with  a  look  at  him  to  which  he 
answered  with  a  smile  and  bow.  What  could  she  say? 
To  let  him  know  that  he  was  a  danger  to  Jeanie  was 
but  to  stimulate  him  in  his  pursuit,  and  she  could  not 
herseif  believe  it  even  now. 

"Lord  John,"  she  said,  "I  met  you  once  upon  an- 
other  hillside;  you  had  done  me  a  great  Service  but 
you  did  not  know  who  I  was — a  gentlewoman  as  good 
as  yourself.  But  when  I  bid  you  as  a  gentleman  to 
stand  by  and  let  me  pass,  ye  did  so.  You  could  not 
stand   against  me   when  I  said  that.     I  ask  you  now 
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again,  but  I  ask  more.     As  ye  are  a  gentleman,  Lord 
John,  go  away  from  here." 

He  shook  his  head.  "The  argument  served  its 
turn  once,"  he  said;  "you  must  not  scom  my  intellect 
so  much  as  to  try  it  again." 

"Go,"  she  said,  putting  herseif  in  his  way,  "those 
that  are  dwelling  down  there  are  too  high  for  one  thing 
and  not  high  enough  for  another.  Go  away,  Lord  John, 
if  you're  what  a  gentleman  should  be.  If  ye  do  not, 
I'll  promise  you  this  that  you  will  repent  it  all  your 
days." 

He  stepped  past  her  amid  the  heather  bushes  and 
Short  brushwood.  "Not  even  an  angel  with  a  flaming 
sword  could  bar  the  road,"  he  said  waving  his  hand, 
"on  a  hillside  like  this.  Farewell,  Miss  Kirsteen,  Fm 
going  about  my  own  affairs  arid  doing  no  härm  to 
you." 

In  a  moment  he  had  passed,  finding  another  path 
for  himself  among  the  windings  of  the  heather  and 
bracken.  He  took  off  his  bonnet  again  with  a  mocking 
salutation  as  he  disappeared  down  the  hill.  And 
Kirsteen  feit  herseif  left  behind  with  a  sense  of  morti- 
fication  and  helplessness  intolerable  to  her  high  and 
proud  spirit.  How  could  she  have  hoped  to  stop  him? 
What  power  had  she?  But  this  did  not  make  her  feel 
her  failure  less.  "You  will  repent  it  all  your  days," 
she  called  after  him,  raising  her  voice  in  the  vexation 
of  her  soul.  He  tumed  and  lifted  his  bonnet  again 
with  a  mocking  salutation.     That  was  all.     She  noight 
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liave  known,  she  said  to  herseif  with  angry  tears  of 
humiliation  in  her  eyes. 

But  when  Kirsteen  came  down  the  hill  there  was 
no  trace  of  Lord  John.  Mary  and  Jeanie  were  in  the 
parlour  waiting  for  her  to  say  good-bye.  And  there 
was  an  air  of  agitation  about  her  younger  sister,  which 
Kirsteen  in  her  troubled  mind  set  down  to  the  visit  for 
which  no  doubt  Jeanie  had  been  called  from  her  room. 
But  nothing  was  said.  They  accompanied  her  to  the 
door  where  the  gig  was  now  Standing  with  Miss  Macnab 
abready  mounted  into  her  seat.  There  was  no  time  or 
opportunity  for  further  leave-taking;  Jeanie  gave  her 
cheek  to  be  kissed  with  averted  eyes;  and  not  even  with 
Marg'ret  could  Kirsteen  speak  another  word  in  private. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  she  had  tumed  her  back  upon 
Drumcarro;  was  it  for  ever?  To  her  wounded  and 
impatient  heart,  impatient  above  all  of  the  sense  of 
utter  futility  and  failure,  this  seemed  the  thing  most 
probable.  Why  should  she  ever  come  again,  the  stand- 
hy  of  the  family?    Perhaps  if  they  should  want  money, 

and  she  should  have  it — but  in  no  other  way. 

She  was  roused  by  the  mild  voice  of  the  country 

artist  at  her  elbow.     "You  will  find  a  great  change  in 

everything,  Miss  Kirsteen,  coming  back  from  London?" 

she  said. 

Kirsteen  did  not  immediately  reply.     "I  find  more 

change  in  myself  than  in  anything  eise,"  she  said  at 

last,   bringing  herseif  back  with  difficulty  from  more 

Urgent  thoughts. 
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"That  was  pkrtly  what  I  was  meatiing.  Ye*ll  find 
a  great  interest  in  life  in  yon  muckle  London,  wherc 
there  must  always  be  the  bonniest  new  things  to  see." 

"When  your  heart's  away,"  said  Kirsteen,  yielding 
in  spite  of  herseif  to  the  natural  desire  of  unburdening 
her  mind  a  little,  '*it  does  not  matter  much  what  bonny 
things  there  may  be  to  see." 

"That's  true  too,"  said  the  dressmaker;  "but  my 
experience  has  aye  been,  that  where  we  canna  have 
what  we  want,  and  eh,  how  few  of  us  have  that  ad- 
vantage!  it's  just  a  great  thing  to  please  your  e'e,  and 
fill  your  mind  with  what  e'e  can  see,  and  the  best  ye 
can  see.  There's  even  pleasure  in  a  new  fashion  book 
when  ye  have  little  eise.  And  with  all  the  hoimj 
leddies  and  their  court  dresses,  and  just  to  dress 
them  like  a  picture." 

Kirsteen  looked  at.this  humble  artist  with  a  sigh. 
"Perhaps  you  were  not  always  so  resigned,"  she  said 

"Fm  not  saying  that  Fm  resigned.  I  would  just 
like  to  see  the  Queen's  court,  and  the  princesses  in 
their  plumes  and  trains,  before  everything  in  the  worid, 
but  it's  a  comfort,"  said  the  mild  philosopher,  "when 
ye  can  make  it  up  to  yourself  with  a  bonny  person  like 
Miss  Jeanie,  just  to  make  the  line  of  her  gown  perfitt, 
if  ainything  can  ever  be  called  perfitt,"  she  added 
piously,  "in  this  imperfitt  world." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

There  came  a  great  sense  of  desolation  and  misery 
into  the  heart  of  Jeanie  after  she  had  witnessed,  with 
eyes  averted  and  without  a  sign  of  afTection,  wrapped 
up  in  offence  and  estrangement,  the  departure  of  her 
sister.  She  was  angry  with  Kirsteen  and  deeply  dis- 
appointed,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  that  it 
must  be  so,  and  that  she,  Jeanie,  was  to  be  crossed 
at  last  and  after  all,  her  plaint  disregarded,  her  prayer 
refused.  It  had  been  her  lot  hitherto  to  get  all  her 
little  requirements  in  the  end,  however  her  mother  or 
Marg'ret  might  at  first  stand  out.  And  the  boys  had 
been  much  mied  by  Jeanie's  will,  and  had  yielded  to 
her  as  big  brothers  often  fail  to  do.  She  had  never 
been  crossed,  in  the  end.  Opposition  had  been  made 
to  her,  difficulties  insisted  upon,  but  in  the  end  they 
had  always  given  way.  Only  once  before  had  Jeanie 
come  face  to  face  with  a  disappointment,  which  could 
not  by  anything  she  could  do  be  changed  into  happiness 
and  content.  It  was  the  central  incident  in  her  life, 
but  it  had  been  up  to  this  moment  the  exception,  the 
one  adverse  event  she  had  ever  known.  And  it  had 
been  so  great,  so  startling  and  astonishing  that  the  girl's 
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pride  and  all  her  strength  had  been  roused  to  conceal 
and  surmount  it,  so  that  no  one  should  ever  suspect 
that  to  her,  Jeanie,  any  slight  had  ever  come.     To  no- 
body  but  to  Kirsteen,   and  to  her  only  when  taken 
utterly  by  surprise,  had  this  secret  ever  been  betrayed 
Young    Gordon    had    visited    Glendochart    from   time 
to  time  during  the  last  years.     He  had  come  in  the 
intervals  of  his  Service  while  Jeanie  grew  and  blossomed 
into  womanhood.     While  she  was  still  half  child,  half 
woman,  he  had  awakened  in  her  heart  that  first  de- 
licious  and  stränge  sense  of  power  which  is  so  great  a 
revelation  to  a  girl.     His  eyes  had  said  a  thousand  in- 
distinct    sweetnesses   to  her,   which  his  lips  had  not 
ventured   to  confess.     He  had  been  reverent  of  her 
extreme  youth.     He  had  been  kept  back  by  his  own 
uncertain  prospects,  by  his  want  of  money  and  nn- 
settled  life,  a  soldier  seeking  advancement  wherever  it 
was    to    be    found.      But   none    of  these    honourable 
reasons  had  been  taken  into  account  by  the  girl  who, 
convinced  as  she  had  been  of  his  love,  had  seen  him 
go    away   with    an    amazement    and    shock  of  feeling 
scarcely  comprehensible  out  of  the  first  absolutism  and 
certainty  of  youth.     He  had  gone  away,  sa)ring  never 
a  word.     That  he  was  overwhelmed  with  agitation  and 
distress  when  the   summons  to  join  his  regiment  (for 
which  he  professed  to  be  looking  eagerly)  came;  that 
he  had  spoken  of  retuming,  of  hopes  that  were  involved 
in  his  return,  with  allusions  and  suggestions  that  the 
poor  fellow  thought  piain  enough,  had  all  been  invisible 
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to  Jeanie,  or  disdained  by  her,  as  so  many  evidences 
of  falsehood.  Her  litüe  iraperious  soul  had  been  shaken 
as  by  a  tempest  She  to  be  forsaken,  wooed  and 
abandoned,  she  before  whom  every  one  bowed,  the 
flower  of  the  Highlands,  as  they  called  her! 

And  now  Kirsteen  had  done  the  same.  Once  again, 
tili  the  last  moment  Jeanie  had  believed  that  her  sister 
would  yield,  and  she  would  have  her  way.  Just  as  she 
had  expected  that  word  which  never  came  from  Lewis 
Gordon,  she  had  expected  from  Kirsteen  if  it  were  but 
a  word,  a  whisper  of  consent  at  the  last.  Even  while 
she  held  her  cheek  to  be  kissed,  turning  away  her  eyes 
which  were  sullen  with  anger  yet  expectation,  the  girl 
expected  that  Kirsteen  might  still  whisper — "Corae." 
She  had  contrived  all  in  her  own  mind  ready  for  that 
last  moment — Kirsteen  would  say,  "Come,  TU  wait  for 
you  at  the  clachan," — and  all  unsuspected,  the  stranger 
having  visibly  departed,  Jeanie  would  steal  out,  nobody 
taking  any  notice,  and  fly  along  the  road,  and  spring 
up  light  as  a  feather  beside  Miss  Macnab.  What  would 
it  matter  to  her  that  there  was  no  roora?  She  had 
planned  it  all.  At  the  very  last,  as  her  mother  used 
to  do,  as  Marg'ret  did,  compunction  at  the  sight  of 
Jeanie's  averted  face  would  seize  upon  Kirsteen.  None 
of  them  could  bear  to  see  her  vexed — and  at  the  last 
that  feeling  would  be  stronger  than  prudence  or  any 
wise  sentiment.  Jeanie  within  herseif  had  been  sure 
of  this;  but  she  had  been  deceived.  And  after  she  had 
watched  with  incredulous  angry  eyes  füll  of  a  mist  of 
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bittemess — for  tears  she  would  not  shed  to  acknow- 
ledge  herseif  defeated — the  actual  going  away  without 
a  word  of  her  sister,  she  had  fled  to  her  room  and 
flung  herseif  upon  her  bed,  even  now  not  without  an 
ear  intent  on  any  sound  that  might  indicate  Kirsteen's 
return,  to  say  yet  the  tardy  "  Come,"  to  her  little  sister. 
But  the  wintry  afternoon  closed  down,  the  light  faded 
away,  and  stillness  feil  upon  the  house.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  echo  of  the  linn  which 
always  mingled  with  everything,  and  Merran's  heavy 
footstep  and  Marg'ret's  distant  voice  in  the  kitchen. 
Kirsteen  was  gone.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  it,  but 
it  was  true.  She  was  gone  hke  him — him  for  whom 
she  had  spoken,  who  was  her  friend,  for  like  draws  to 
like,  Jeanie  cried  furiously  to  herseif,  in  the  silence. 
They  had  gone  away — both  of  them! — the  man  who 
loved  her,  and  the  sister  who  was  evidently  bom  for 
no  such  important  end  as  to  save  and  succour  Jeanie 
— both!  They  had  gone  away,  and  she  was  left  alonc 
— to  meet  her  fate. 

Jeanie  was  not  of  the  simple  fibre  of  her  family. 
Perhaps  her  condition  of  spoiled  child  had  done  some- 
thing  towards  the  development  of  a  diiferent  charactcr, 
but  that  character  was  there  in  the  first  place  to  be 
developed.  Her  impatient  determination  to  have  what 
she  wanted,  to  be  happy,  to  get  such  amusements,  Pri- 
vileges, and  advantages  as  were  comprehensible  to  her, 
without  consideration  as  to  whether  they  were  possible 
or  not,  or  what  the  result  of  her  satisfaction  would  be 
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— was  very  difFerent  both  from  the  steadfastness  of 
Kirsteen,  and  the  calm  self-seeking  of  Mary.  Jeanie 
had  a  passion  in  her  which  would  not  be  gainsaid.  She 
did  not  understand  obstacles  except  as  things  to  be 
eludedy  pushed  aside,  thrust  out  of  the  way,  arbitrarily, 
imperiously,  whether  they  were  just  or  even  necessary 
or  not.  She  could  not  understand  that  she  had  been 
bom  for  anything  but  to  be  paramount,  to  be  loved 
and  admired,  and  happy.  Her  lover  and  heaven  itself 
had  wronged  her  by  holding  back  that  happiness  that 
was  her  due.  And  when  there  seemed  a  prospect  that 
it  was  to  come  back  to  her,  Jeanie's  heart  rushed  at 
the  hope  with  a  fervour  which  was  largely  made  up  of 
fury  and  indignation.  The  thought  of  a  future  more 
brilliant  than  any  she  could  have  had  with  Gordon 
filled  her  with  fierce  delight,  principally  from  the  hope 
that  he  would  hear  of  it,  perhaps  see  it  and  recognize 
her  superior  bliss  and  his  loss.  This,  more  than  a 
girl's  natural  vanity  in  being  foUowed  by  one  so  much 
above  her  in  rank,  and  far  more  than  any  feeling  for 
Lord  John,  had  made  his  attentions  delightful  to  her. 
Jeanie  had  been  taken  like  her  sisters  before  her  to 
the  ball  at  the  Castle;  but  hers  were  not  merely  the 
good  looks  of  Kirsteen  or  the  comeÜness  of  Mary.  It 
had  not  been  possible  to  keep  the  little  beauty  in 
the  background.  Even  the  noble  party  of  visitors 
and  relations  who  were  usually  so  little  interested 
by  the  lairds  and  their  belongings  were  moved  by 
Jeanie.      She    was    introduced    among    them,    danced 
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with,  talked  to,  while  the  others  of  her  dass  looked  on 
grim  or  smiling  as  their  case  might  be.  That  Jeanie 
had  been  excited  and  delighted  by  her  triumph  it  is 
needless  to  say;  what  was  much  more  extraordinaiy 
was  that  her  father,  though  he  said  nothing,  feit  for 
the  first  time  the  true  Sensation  of  that  superiority 
which  he  had  believed  in  and  asserted  all  his  life.  The 
beauty  and  brightness  which  dazzled  everybody  were 
but  the  natural  emanation  of  her  blood,  to  Drumcarro. 
"Oh,  ay,  she's  of  the  real  auld  Douglas  kind,"  he  said 
with  proud  carelessness  when  compliments  were  paid 
him.  That  the  Douglases  should  gain  a  triumph 
through  a  lassie  was  a  thing  that  he  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  bring  himself  to  believe;  but  when  this  triumph 
was  accomplished  for  him,  his  pride  accepted  it  as  a 
thing  to  be  looked  for.  Was  not  she  a  Douglas?  That 
explained  all. 

And  when  Lord  John  appeared  "incognity"  as 
Marg'ret  said,  in  the  little  shooting  lodge  on  the  hill, 
both  father  and  daughter  had  responded  after  their 
kind.  Drumcarro  had  feit  the  Suggestion  of  an  alliance 
with  the  other  noble  house  which  had  outstripped  his 
in  honours,  but  never  to  his  consciousness  excelled  or 
even  equalled  it  in  antiquity  and  nobility,  to  be  a 
gratifying  circumstance  and  high  testimonial  to  his 
superiority  to  everything  around,  but  he  had  not  con- 
templated  it  with  any  surprise.  To  get  a  Douglas  as 
his  wife  was  honour  enough  for  any  duke's  son;  but 
the  thought  of  being  so  closely  allied  to  the  Duke  gavc 
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bim  on  his  side  a  proud  satisfaction.  It  was  a  great 
thing  for  a  daughter  to  do  who  was  only  a  daughter, 
and  of  no  account  whatever.  Jeanie  too  feit  a  subtle 
elation  in  her  veins,  a  sense  of  high  promotion,  but  not 
in  so  simple  a  way.  When  he  heard  of  it  what  would 
lie  think?  was  the  bürden  of  her  thoughts.  He  would 
jee  that  Jeanie  Douglas  was  not  one  to  be  deserted, 
left  or  taken  up  again  at  his  pleasure.  She  pictured 
to  herseif  meeting  him  in  some  vague  grandeur  of  a 
party  in  London,  and  a  hundred  times  in  her  heart 
rehearsed  the  bow  she  would  give  him,  the  sweeping 
3urtsey,  the  fine  progress  past  him  which  she  would 
[nake  on  her  husband's  arm.  The  husband  himself 
tiad  a  very  secondary  place — but  that  did  not  occur  to 
feanie.  He  was  understood  as  the  occasion  of  all 
:hat  grandeur,  the  sharer  of  it  no  doubt;  but  the  ex- 
quisite revenge  of  such  an  encounter  was  what  in  her 
Srst  vague  sense  of  triumph,  Jeanie  chiefly  pictured  to 
tierself. 

The  girl  was  not,  however,  herseif  enlightened  by 
this  curious  evidence  of  the  State  of  her  mind.  She 
lad  not  begam  to  think  about  her  thoughts;  all  was 
>traightforward  and  simple  with  her,  as  with  a  young 
savage.  On  the  other  side  Lord  John  did  not  leave 
lier  in  any  doubt  as  to  his  feelings.  His  declaration  of 
.ove  was  not  delayed  by  any  scruples — but  neither  was 
Lt  foUowed  by  any  of  those  practical  Steps  which  even 
in  Jeanie's  limited  experience  were  usual  in  the  cir- 
2Umstances.    It  is  true  that  Jeanie  herseif  was  coy,  and 
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held  off  from  the  warm  love-making  of  her  suitor, 
keeping  him  at  arm's  length;  but  no  reference  to  her 
father,  none  of  the  suggestions  and  arrangements  into 
which  happy  lovers  rush  ever  came  from  Lord  Jöhn's 
lips.  He  spoke  indeed  of  the  time  when  they  should 
be  always  together,  but  said  not  a  word  as  to  when  or 
how  that  should  be.  It  was  less  difficult  to  Jeanie  to 
keep  such  a  secret  than  it  would  have  been  for  most 
girls.  Her  mother  was  ill,  her  father,  as  she  supposed, 
utterly  indifferent,  no  sister  near  to  whom  her  heart 
could  be  opened.  And  to  be  secret  in  love  was  one 
of  the  traditions  of  the  time  and  country.  But  still 
after  a  time  she  began  to  feel  that  there  was  something, 
she  could  not  teil  what,  unexpected,  undesirable,  in  her 
lover.  When  he  spoke  of  marriage  it  was  with  a  scoff 
and  jeer.  Even,  however,  when  the  moment  came  in 
which  he  told  her  that  marriage  in  the  ordinary  way, 
with  all  the  pubUcity  usually  surrounding  that  event, 
was  impossible  to  him,  Jeanie  was  not  suspicious  enough 
to  be  defiant.  "You'll  have  to  steal  out  some  night, 
and  trust  yourself  to  me  and  let  me  carry  you  away," 
he  Said,  "that's  what  we'll  have  to  do.  My  bonny 
Jeanie  will  trust  herseif  to  me." 

"That  is  what  Anne  did,"  cried  Jeanie,  startled. 
"My  father  would  not  give  his  consent;  and  he  has 
never  seen  her  again.  We  dare  not  say  her  name. 
But  maybe,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  "it  would  be 
different  with  you." 

"I  think  it  would  be  different  with  me,"   he  said, 
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with  a  laugh  that  somehow  offended  Jeanie,  she  could 
not  teil  how.  But  then  he  began  to  lavish  sweet  words 
and  praises  upon  her,  so  that  the  girPs  vanity  was 
soothed  and  her  Imagination  excited.  He  told  her 
where  he  would  take  her — to  London,  and  then  abroad, 
which  was  a  word  of  no  tangible  import  to  her  ignor- 
ance,  but  meant  only  everything  that  was  brilliant  and 
splendid — and  of  all  the  beautiful  places  she  should 
see,  and  the  beautiful  things  she  should  have. 

"I  suppose,"  Said  Jeanie,  "we  would  go  to  see  the 
king?" 

"There  is  no  king,  in  that  way,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh. 

"But  there  is  a  court,  for  we  see  it  in  the  paper," 
said  Jeanie.     "If  it  is  the  prince,  it  would  just  be  the 


same." 


"We'U  not  go  to  the  court  this  time,"  he  said,  with 
another  of  those  laughs  which  wounded  Jeanie,  she 
could  not  teil  how. 

"I  thought  it  was  the  right  way,"  said  Jeanie, 
thoughtfuUy.  What  she  was  thinking  was,  that  in  that 
case  she  would  not  meet  him,  and  that  the  heart  of 
her  triumph  would  be  lost. 

"In  some  cases,"  he  said,  still  laughing,  "but  not  in 
ours,  my  lovely  dear.  We  will  never  think  of  the 
World,  we'U  think  only  of  love.  Whatever's  pleasantest 
my  Jeanie  shall  see,  but  nothing  so  bonny  as  her- 
seif." 

"There  will  be  many  things  in  London  beside^  th< 
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court — there  is  my  sister  Kirsteen,"   said  Jeanie,  still 
musing.     "Oh,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  Kirsteen." 

"It's  clear  I  am  not  enough  for  my  Jeanie,  though 
my  Jeanie  is  enough  for  me!" 

"Oh,  it  is  not  that,"  said  Jeanie,  vaguely.  In  her 
heart,  however,  there  was  no  doubt  a  Sensation  that  to 
dazzle  him  with  her  grandeur,  and  to  make  her  sister 
a  spectator  of  her  new  and  exalted  life,  were  the  things 
to  which  she  looked  forward  most. 

"I'U  not  promise  to  take  you  to  Kirsteen,  any  more 
than  to  take  you  to  court,"  he  said.  "I'll  promise  no- 
thing that  takes  your  mind  off  me.  To  think  of  having 
you  all  to  myself  is  enough  for  me.  I  mean  to  carry 
you  off  to  some  Italian  bower,  where  there  will  be  no- 
thing to  do  but  love,  and  love,  and " 

"Till  you  are  tired  of  love,  as  you  call  it,  and  me 
too,"  said  Jeanie,  with  a  little  disdain. 

He  gave  her  a  curious  look,  wondering  if  at  last 
the  little  simplicity  had  fathomed  what  he  really  meant. 
But  Jeanie's  eyes  were  all  untroubled,  and  her  brow 
serene.  She  was  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with 
his  way;  but  only  because  it  was  not  her  way,  and 
contrary  to  her  expectations,  not  that  she  had  divined 
the  shame  that  was  in  his  heart. 

But  one  day  a  gleam  of  stränge  light  burst  upon 
the  girl.  He  had  been  telling  her  of  one  of  his  friends, 
who  had  gone  to  those  Italian  bowers,  and  of  the  life 
he  led;  the  lake,  the  moonlight,  the  myrtles  and  roses 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  tili  Jeanie's  eyes  grew  bright. 
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"We  will  get  him  to  look  for  a  place  for  us,  on  the 
water's  edge,"  Lord  John  said.  No  thought  of  suspicion, 
or  of  finding  her  lover  out,  was  in  Jeanie's  mind.  She 
asked,  as  a  girl  does,  eager  to  hear  of  others  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  herseif,  "And  is  he  married, 
too?" 

For  the  moment  she  could  not  comprehend  the 
hurried  demonstration,  the  embarrassment  of  Lord  John 
among  his  caresses,  the  laugh,  always  so  distasteful  to 
her.  "They  don't  think  of  that  out  there,"  he  said, 
"they  don't  put  you  in  chains  out  there,  they  trust 
everjrthing  to  love — as  my  Jeanie  is  going  to  do." 

What  did  it  mean?  She  was  always  shy  of  these 
vehement  caresses — she  freed  herseif,  with  a  stränge 
chill  upon  her,  and  said  that  she  must  go.  They  had 
been  wandering  by  the  side  of  the  linn,  under  the 
bare,  over-arching  trees;  and  Jeanie  would  not  listen  to 
the  explanations  which  he  was  anxious  to  make,  and 
which  she  understood  no  more  than  the  offence.  She 
was  sure  of  nothing  but  that  she  must  get  away. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

Jeanie  fled  to  her  own  room,  and  all  that  had  been 
Said  went  vaguely  rolling  and  sweeping  through  her 
mind  like  clouds  blowing  up  for  a  storm.  A  hundred 
things  he  had  said  came  drifting  up — singly  they  had 
no  meaning,  and  without  something  in  her  own  soul  to 
interpret  them  they  would  have  conveyed  no  enlighten- 
ment  to  the  uninstructed  Highland  girl.  Even  now, 
though  aroused  and  frightened,  it  was  very  hard  for 
Jeanie  to  put  in  shape  or  to  explain  to  herseif,  what 
were  the  suspicions  and  the  uneasiness  she  feit, — "they 
don't  think  of  that  out  there,  they  don't  put  you  in 
chains  out  there," — what  did  it  mean?  Jeanie  knew 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  persiflage — though  she  did  not 
know  the  word  nor  yet  what  it  meant — in  which  mar- 
riage  was  spoken  of  as  bondage,  and  it  was  said  of  a 
man  that  he  was  going  up  for  execution  on  his  mar- 
riage  day.  That  was  said  "in  fun"  she  knew.  Was 
Lord  John  in  fun?  Was  it  a  jest,  and  no  more?  But 
there  was  something  uncertain,  something  dissatisfied 
in  Jeanie's  heart  which  would  not  be  calmed  down  by 
any  such  explanation.  What,  oh,  what  did  he  mean? 
She  was  not  to  be  taken   tö   court,   nor  even  to  see 
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Kirsteen.  She  was  to  go  to  that  Italian  bower  where 
all  was  trusted  to  love.  An  Italian  bower  sounded  like 
Paradise  to  Jeanie.  She  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
what  it  was.  She  was  prepared  to  believe  anything,  to 
allow  of  any  düference  between  the  conditions  of  life 
there  and  those  she  knew.  That  might  be  quite  right 
in  an  Italian  bower  which  was  not  right  in  a  Highland 
glen.  She  was  bewildered  in  her  innocence  and  sim- 
phcity;  and  yet  that  very  simplicity  gave  her  the  Sensa- 
tion that  all  was  not  well. 

After  this  there  was  a  long  interval  in  her  inter- 
course  with  Lord  John.  He  wandered  about  the  glen 
and  the  hillside,  but  she  took  care  never  to  fall  in  his 
way,  the  excitement  of  eluding  him  making  a  kind  of 
counterpoise  for  the  absence  of  the  excitement  there 
used  to  be  in  meeting  him.  And  then  he  began  to 
make  frequent  calls,  to  endure  interviews  with  Drum- 
carro  and  inquire  into  Mrs.  Douglas's  ailments  in  Order 
to  See  Jeanie,  to  whom  he  directed  the  most  appeahng 
looks.  And  the  impression  and  suspicion  gradually 
died  away  from  her  mind.  When  she  met  him  by 
accident  after  this  interval  out  of  doors,  and  he  was 
free  to  demand  explanations,  Jeanie  hung  her  head  and 
Said  nothing.  How  could  she  explain?  She  had  no- 
thing to  explain.  And  once  more,  though  with  self- 
reproach,  the  daily  walks  and  talks  were  resumed.  In 
her  dull  life  it  was  the  only  relief.  Her  mother  was 
growing  more  and  more  helpless  and  wanted  more  and 
more  attention.     And  when  Jeanie  stole  out  from  her 
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long  nursing  for  a  breath  of  air  no  doubt  it  pleased 
and  exhilarated  her  to  see  him  waiting,  to  receive  his 
welcome  and  all  the  tender  words  he  coiüd  think  of. 
Drumcarro  himself  saw  them  together,  and  made  no 
remark.  Marg'ret  saw  them  together  and  was  glad  and 
proud  to  see  the  favourite  of  the  house  courted  by  the 
Duke's  son.  Thus  no  one  helped  Jeanie,  but  eveiy- 
thing  persuaded  her  against  her  own  perception  that 
all  was  not  well. 

That  perception,  however,  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
but  with  it  a  longing  of  Jeanie's  forlom  youth  for  the 
only  pleasure  that  remained  in  her  life.  He  flattered 
her  so,  he  conveyed  to  her  in  every  word  and  look 
such  evidence  of  her  own  delightfulness,  of  her  power 
over  him,  and  his  devotion  to  her!  And  all  the  rest  of 
life  was  so  overcast  to  Jeanie,  so  duU  and  grey,  so 
destitute  of  pleasure.  It  was  like  a  momentary  escape 
into  that  Itahan  bower  of  which  he  spoke,  to  go  out  to 
him,  to  see  his  eyes  glowing  with  admiration,  to  haar 
of  all  the  delightsome  things  which  were  waiting  for 
her.  Day  by  day  it  became  more  clear  to  Jeanie  that 
Lord  John's  love  was  not  like  that  of  those  downright 
wooers  at  whom  she  had  once  scoffed,  who  would  have 
her  answer  yes  or  no,  and  left  nothing  vague  in  respect 
to  their  wishes.  It  occurred  to  her  too,  though  she 
would  not  permit  it  to  put  itself  into  words,  even  in 
her  mind,  that  his  love  was  not  like  that  which  she 
had  been  so  sure  of  in  Lewis  Gordon's  eyes,  but  whidi 
had  never  been  spoken.     Lord  John  was  bold,  thcre 
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was  no  timidity  nor  reverence  in  his  look,  he  was  con- 
fident,  excited,  sure  that  he  had  her  in  his  toils.  All 
these  the  girl  saw  with  the  perspicacity  of  despair — 
yet  could  not  free  herseif  or  break  away.  With  him 
she  divined  there  might  be  shame  lying  in  wait  for 
her,  but  with  him,  too,  was  all  that  was  brilliant  and 
fair  in  life.  A  time  of  splendour,  of  pleasure,  of  joy, 
if  after  that  despair — while  within  her  own  possibilities 
there  was  nothing  but  the  given  routine,  the  duU  ex- 
istence  in  which  nothing  ever  stirred,  in  which  no 
pleasure  was.  Oh,  if  only  something  would  come,  she 
cared  not  what.  Death  or  a  saviour — what  did  it 
matter? — to  carry  Jeanie  away. 

And  now  Kirsteen  had  come  and  gone.  Kirsteen 
who  was  her  natural  saviour,  the  only  one  who  could 
have  done  it.  Elirsteen  who  knew  him,  and  said  that 
he  was  true.  The  wail,  "Take  me  with  you!"  had 
come  from  Jeanie's  very  heart.  But  Kirsteen  had  gone 
away,  and  every  hope  had  failed.  And  as  for  the 
party  at  home  they  were  all  elated  by  the  visits  of 
Lord  John,  all  expectant  of  a  grand  marriage,  which 
would  bring  back  something  of  the  old  prestige  to 
Drumcarro.  "When  ye  are  so  near  the  head,  Jeanie, 
I  hope  you'U  be  mindful  of  the  branches,"  said  Mary. 
"It's  not  just  an  invitation  to  the  ball  which  everybody 
is  asked  to  that  will  satisfy  me  then."  No  thought  of 
possible  wrong  was  in  the  innocent  fancies  of  all  these 
people.  They  ought  to  have  known,  but  they  did  not. 
They  ought  to  have  taken  fright,  but  no  alarm  came  to 
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them.     The  man  who  would  try  to  wrong  a  Douglas, 
Mary  thought,  could  never  be  bom. 

There  had  been  again  a  pause  during  the  time  when 
the  atmosphere  of  death  had  surrounded  the  house« 
Jeanie  had  seen  him  pass  from  a  window.  She  had 
heard  his  voice  at  the  door  inquiring  for  the  family. 
He  had  sent  some  flowers,  an  unusual  and  unexpected 
compliment,  to  decorate  the  death-chamber,  for  to  put 
flowers  on  a  coffin  or  a  grave  was  not  then  the  habit  in 
England  and  still  less  in  Scotland.  All  these  attentions 
had  added  to  the  elation  and  pleasure  of  the  others, 
but  had  not  silenced  the  terror  in  Jeanie's  heart  And 
now  all  was  over,  the  pause  for  her  mother's  death,  the 
Visit  of  Kirsteen ,  the  hope  she  had  of  something  er  of 
some  one,  who  would  interfere  to  save  her.  Even  to 
hear  of  Lewis  Gordon  had  added  to  the  fire  in  Jeanie's 
veins.  She  would  not  have  him  come  to  find  her  at 
his  disposal,  to  know  how  she  had  suffered  in  the  thought 
of  his  desertion.  No!  he  should  find  that  there  was 
some  one  eise  who  did  not  hold  back,  some  one  who 
would  not  let  her  go,  some  one — oh,  hapless  Jeanie!— 
whom  she  could  no  longer  escape,  towards  whom  she 
was  drifting  without  any  power  to  stop  herseif  though 
it  should  be  towards  tears  and  shame.  Better  even  that, 
Jeanie  said  to  herseif,  than  to  wait  upon  the  leisure  of 
a  man  who  thought  he  could  let  her  drop  and  take  her 
up  again  at  his  pleasure.  Her  mind  was  disturbed 
beyond  description,  confused  and  miserable.  She  was 
afloat  upon  a  dreadful  current  which  carried  her  awayi 
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from  which  some  one  outside  could  save  her,  but  not 
herseif,  against  which  she  seemed  now  to  have  no  force 
to  struggle  more. 

Jeanie  made  still  another  stand,  lashing  herseif,  as 
it  were,  against  the  violence  of  that  tide  to  the  com- 
panions  whom  for  the  moment  she  had  in  the  house 
with  her,  even  to  Mary  by  whom  she  could  hold,  a  little 
in  want  of  other  help.  Mary  was  not  a  very  enUvening 
companion  for  the  girl — all  she  could  talk  about  was 
her  children,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  her  household,  and 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  little  Colin.  But  Mary  was  not 
exigeant  as  to  her  listeners.  So  long  as  she  was 
allowed  to  go  on  in  her  monologue  her  companion  was 
called  upon  for  no  reply.  And  thus  Jeanie's  thoughts 
had  füll  scope,  and  increased  instead  of  softened  the 
tension  of  being  in  which  she  was;  she  seemed  unable 
to  escape  that  current  which  drew  her  unwilling  feet. 

She  met  him  again  on  the  last  day  of  the  Glen- 
docharts'  stay.  Though  Mary  gave  her  so  httle  help, 
Jeanie  regarded  with  terror  the  time  of  her  sister's  de- 
parture.  She  feit  as  if  then  her  last  hope  would  fail 
her.  There  would  be  no  longer  anything  to  which  to 
cling,  any  counterpoise  to  the  influence  which  was  hurry- 
ing  her  to  her  destruction.  She  had  gone  out  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  bad  headache,  and  a  still  worse  tremor 
and  throbbing  in  her  heart,  feeling  that  need  for  the 
fresh  air  and  the  stillness  outside,  and  a  moment's  ex- 
emption  from  the  voices  and  the  questions  within,  which 
people  in  agitation  and  trouble  so  often  feel.    She  K^Ä 
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not  thought  of  Lord  John  at  all,  or  of  meeting  him. 
She  feit  only  that  she  must  breathe  the  outer  air  and 
be  alone  for  a  moment,  or  eise  die. 

She  sat  down  upon  the  same  fallen  tree  on  whidi 
she  had  sat  with  Kirsteen.  The  voice  of  the  linn  was 
softer  than  ever,  stilled  by  the  frost  into  a  soothing 
murmur.  The  bare  trees  stirred  their  many  branches 
over  her  head,  as  if  to  shield  her  from  any  penetrating 
look,  whether  from  earth  or  sky.  "Oh,  what  am  I  to 
do?"  she  said  to  herseif.  How  often  these  words  are 
said  by  people  in  mortal  perplexity,  in  difficulty  and 
trouble.  What  to  do,  when  you  have  no  alternative  but 
one,  no  temptation  but  one?  But  everything  was  against 
Jeanie,  and  all,  who  ought  to  have  protected  her,  fought 
against  her,  and  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
resist.  She  bent  down  her  face  into  her  hands,  and 
repeated  to  herseif  that  question,  "What  am  I  to  do? 
— What  am  I  to  do?"  Jeanie  did  not  know  how  long 
she  had  been  there,  or  how  much  time  had  elapsed  be- 
fore  with  a  Start,  and  a  sense  of  horror,  her  heart  stnig- 
gling  to  her  throat,  she  feit  a  pair  of  arms  encircle  her, 
and  a  voice  in  her  ear:  "Crying,  Jeanie!  Why  should 
you  cry — you  who  should  never  have  a  care?  You 
would  never  have  a  care  if  you  would  trust  yourself,  as 
I  am  imploring  you  to  do,  to  me." 

Poor  Jeanie's  heart  was  sick  with  conflicting  emotions, 
with  the  temptation  and  the  strong  recoil  from  it.  She 
could  make  no  reply,  could  not  lift  her  head,  or  escape 
from  his  arms,  or  control  the  sudden  access  of  sobbing 
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that  had  com^  upon  her.  Her  sobbing  became  audible 
in  the  stillness  of  the  wintry  scene,  through  the  sound 
of  the  linn  and  the  faint  rustling  of  the  trees.  "Oh, 
go  away  and  leave  me!  Oh,  let  me  be!"  Jeanie  said 
among  her  sobs.  Perhaps  she  did  not  altogether  mean 
it,  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other — neither  that  he 
should  go  nor  stay. 

He  stayed,  however,  and  talked  more  earnestly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before.  Not  of  the  Italian  bower, 
but  of  the  two  living  together,  sharing  ever3rthing,  never 
apart.  He  had  the  house  all  ready  to  which  he  would 
take  her,  he  said;  a  house  fit  for  her,  waiting  for  its* 
mistress — everything  was  ready  but  Jeanie.  And  why 
should  she  hold  back?  Did  she  not  know  he  loved 
her?  Had  she  any  doubt?  She  could  not  have  any 
doubt;  all  his  study  would  be  to  make  her  happy.  She 
knew  that  he  had  no  other  thought.  "Jeanie,  Jeanie, 
only  say  yes;  only  3deld  that  pride  of  yours;  you  know 
you  have  yielded  in  your  heart." 

"No,"  cried  Jeanie,  sitting  upright,  drawing  herseif 
from  him.  "No,  I  have  not  yielded.  There  is  but  one 
way.  Go  and  ask  my  father,  and  then  I  will  go  with 
you.  I  will  go  with  you,"  she  repeated,  one  belated 
sob  Coming  in  breaking  her  voice,  "wherever  you  want 
me  to  go." 

"Speak  to  your  father?  But  you  know  that  is  what 
I  cannot  do.  I  have  told  you  already  I  would  have  to 
speak  to  my  father,  too.  And  he — would  put  me  into 
a  madhouse  or  a  prison.     You  know,  my  sweet  love, 
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for  I  have  told  you — but  must  we  be  parted  by  two  old 
fathers  with  no  feeling  left  in  them?  Jeanie,  if  you  will 
be  ready  by  ten  o'clock,  or  any  hour  you  please,  I  will 
have  a  postchaise  waiting.  Oh,  Jeanie,  come!  Just  a 
little  boldness,  just  one  bold  Step,  and  then  nothing  can 
härm  us  more;  for  we'll  be  together — for  ever!"  said 
the  young  man  in  his  fervour.  She  had  risen  up,  putting 
him  away  from  her,  but  he  pressed  to  her  side  again. 
"You  have  gone  too  far  to  go  back  now,"  he  said.  "Jeanie, 
I'll  take  no  denial.    To-night,  to-night,  my  lovely  dear." 

"No,"  she  said,  her  heart  throbbing  as  if  it  would  break, 
4>utting  one  band  against  his  Shoulder  to  push  him  away 
from  her.  "Oh,  no,  no!"  but  her  eyes  met  the  glow- 
ing  gaze  of  his,  and  the  current  was  seizing  her  feet 

"That  means  yes,  yes — for  two  no's  make  a  con- 
sent," cried  Lord  John,  seizing  her  again  in  his  anns. 

Drumcarro  had  scoffed  at  Kirsteen  and  her  waming, 
but  like  many  another  suspicious  man,  he  had  remem- 
bered  the  warning  he  scorned.  He  had  kept  an  eye 
upon  all  Jeanie's  movements  since  that  day.  On  this 
afternoon  he  had  seen  her  steal  out,  and  had  cautiously 
followed  her.  It  was  not  difficult  on  the  soft  grass, 
doubly  soft  with  the  penetrating  moisture  like  a  bank 
of  green  mossy  sponge,  to  steal  along  without  making 
any  noise;  and  the  trees  were  thick  enough  to  permit 
a  wayfarer  to  steal  from  trunk  to  trunk  undiscovered, 
especially  when  those  who  were  watched  were  so  alto- 
gether  unafraid.  Thus  Drumcarro,  his  tall  shadow 
mingled  with  the  trees,  had  come  close  to  the  log  on 
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which  they  sat,  and  had  heard  everything.  No  scruple 
about  listening  moved  his  mind.  With  his  band  grasp- 
ing  a  young  birch,  as  if  it  were  a  staff,  he  stood  grim 
and  fierce,  and  heard  the  lovers  talk.  His  eyes  gave 
forth  a  gleam  that  might  have  set  the  wood  on  fire  when  he 
heard  of  the  postchaise,  and  the  young  tree  shivered  in  his 
band.  Jeanie  was  at  the  end  of  her  powers.  She  put  up 
ber  band  to  her  face  to  cover  it  from  the  storm  of  her  lover's 
kisses.  His  passion  carried  her  away.  She  murmured, 
No,  no !  still,  but  it  was  in  gasps,  with  her  failing  breath. 

"You'U  come,  you're  Coming — to-night — and  hurrah 
for  love  and  freedom,"  cried  Lord  John. 

At  this  moment  he  was  seized  from  behind  by  the 
collar  of  his  coat — a  furious  band  füll  of  force  and 
passion  caught  bim  with  sudden,  wild,  overpowering 
strength — Lord  John  was  young  but  not  strong,  his  sHm 
form  writhed  in  the  sudden  grasp.  There  was  a  moment's 
struggle,  yet  scarcely  a  struggle,  as  Drumcarro  assumed 
his  choking  hold.  And  then  something  dashed  through 
the  air  with  the  speed  and  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt 
— flung  by  sheer  force  of  passion.  A  gasping  cry,  and 
an  answering  roar  of  the  linn  as  if  to  swallow  down  in 
its  caves  the  object  tossed  and  spinning  down — a  flash 
far  below.     And  in  another  moment  all  was  still. 

What  was  it  that  had  been  done?  Jeanie  looking 
up  to  see  her  father's  transformed  and  impassioned 
face,  and  finding  herseif  free,  had  fled  in  the  first  im- 
pulse  of  terror.  And  on  the  log  where  the  lovers  had 
been  seated,  the  old  man  sat  down  quivering  with  the 
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strain  he  had  made,  wiping  the  drops  of  moisture  from 
his  forehead.  He  was  old,  but  not  beyond  the  strength 
of  his  prime;  the  unaccustomed  efTort  had  brought  out 
the  muscles  on  his  hands,  the  veins  upon  his  forehead. 
The  blood  was  purple  in  his  face.  His  capacious  ehest 
and  Shoulders  heaved;  he  put  his  band,  the  band  that 
had  done  it,  to  his  mouth,  to  blow  upon  it,  to  relieve 
the  strain.     He  sat  down  to  recover  his  breath. 

How  still  everything  was ! — as  it  is  after  a  rock  has  fallen, 
aftera  tree  has  been  tom  up,the  silence  archingoverthe 
void  before  any  whispering  voice  gets  up  to  say  where  is 
it.  The  waters  and  the  sighing  branches  both  seemed  still 
— with  horror.  And  Drumcarro  blew  upon  his  hand  which 
he  had  strained,  and  wiped  the  Perspiration  from  his  face. 

After  a  while  he  rose,  still  panting  a  little,  his  feet 
sinking  into  the  spongy  grass,  and  went  homeward.  He 
met  nobody  on  the  way,  but  seeing  Duncan  in  the  yard 
where  he  was  attending  to  the  cattle,  beckoned  to  him 
with  his  hand.  Duncan  came  at  the  master's  call,  but 
not  too  quickly.  "Ye  were  wanting  me,  sir,"  he  said. 
"No — I  was  not  wanting  you."  "Ye  cried  upon  me, 
maister."  "No,  I  did  not  cry  upon  you — is  it  me  that 
knows  best  or  you?  Go  back  to  your  beasts."  Drum- 
carro stood  for  a  moment  and  watched  the  man  tum  back 
reluctantly,  then  he  raised  his  voice:  "Hey,  Duncan— 
go  down  yonder,"  pointing  his  thumb  over  his  Shoulder— 
"and  see  if  anything's  happened.  Fm  thinking  there'sa 
man — tummult  over  the  Hnn."  Having  said  this  the  master 
went  quietly  to  his  own  room  and  shut  himself  up  there. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

DuNCAN  gave  a  great  Start  at  this  stränge  intimation 
— "Tummult  over  the  linn!"  That  was  not  an  accident 
to  be  spoken  of  in  such  an  easy  way.  He  put  down 
the  noisy  pail  he  had  been  carrying  in  his  band. 
"Lord!"  he  said  to  himself;  but  he  was  a  man  slow  to 
move.  Nevertheless  after  two  or  three  goings  back 
upon  himself,  and  thoughts  that  "the  maister  must  have 
gone  gytQ"  Duncan  set  himself  slowly  in  motion.  "A 
man  tummult  o'er  the  linn — that's  a  very  sarious  thing," 
he  Said  to  himself.  It  was  a  great  ease  to  his  mind  to 
see  Glendochart  coming  down  the  path  from  the  hill, 
and  he  stopped  until  they  met.  "Sir,"  said  Duncan, 
"have  ye  noticed  anything  stränge  about  the  maister?" 
"Strange  about  Drumcarro?  I  have  noticed  nothing 
beyond  the  ordinary,"  was  the  reply.  "What  has  he 
been  doing,  Duncan?"  "He  has  been  doing  naething, 
Glendochart.  But  he  just  came  upon  me  when  I  was 
doing  my  wark  in  the  yaird.  And  I  says,  *Are  ye 
wanting  me,  maister?'  And  he  says,  *Me  wanting  ye? 
No,  Fm  no  wanting  ye.'  But  afore  I  can  get  back  to 
my  wark  I  hear  him  again,  *  Duncan!'  *What  is  it, 
maister?'  says  I.  And  says  he,  *I  think  there's  a  man 
tummult  over  the  linn.     Ye  can  go  and  see.'" 
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"Tumbled  over  the  linn!"  cried  Glendochart 
"Good  Lord!  and  did  ye  go  and  see?" 

"Fm  on  the  road  now,"  said  Duncan;  "a  man  can- 
not  do  everything  at  once." 

"The  man  may  be  drowned,"  cried  Glendochart, 
tuming  round  quickly.  "Run  on,  Duncan,  for  the 
Lord's  sake.  I'm  not  so  surefooted  as  the  like  of  you, 
but  I'U  follow  ye  by  the  road,  as  fast  as  I  can.  A 
man  over  the  linn!  Dear  me,  but  that  may  be  a  very 
serious  matter." 

"I  was  just  saying  that,"  said  Duncan  plunging 
down  upon  the  spongy  grass.  He  slid  and  stumbled, 
tearing  long  Strips  of  moss  off  the  roots  of  the  trees 
with  which  he  came  in  heavy  contact,  striding  over  the 
fallen  trunk  which  had  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
drama  of  that  afternoon.  There  were  signs  of  footsteps 
there,  and  Duncan  slid  on  the  sHppery  and  trampled 
soil  and  came  down  on  his  back,  but  got  up  again  at 
once  and  took  no  notice.  This  accident  perhaps  de- 
layed  him  for  a  moment,  and  the  need  of  precaution 
as  he  descended  after  such  a  warning.  At  all  events 
Glendochart  coming  quickly  by  the  roundabout  of  the 
road  arrived  only  a  moment  after,  and  found  Duncan 
dragging  out  upon  the  bank  an  inanimate  figure  which 
had  apparently  been  Ipng  half  in  half  out  of  the 
stream.  Duncan's  ruddy  face  had  grown  suddenly  pale. 
"Lord  keep  us!    Do  ye  think  he's  dead,  sir?" 

"I  hope  not,  Duncan,''  said  Glendochart,  kneeling 
down  by  the  body;   but  after  a  few  minutes,  both  men 
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scared  and  horror-stricken  bending  over  the  figure  on 
the  grass,  "God  preserve  us,"  he  said,  "I  fear  it  is  so. 
Do  you  know  who  it  is?" — then  a  hoarse  exclamation 
burst  from  them  both.  "It's  the  young  lord  from  the 
lodge  on  the  hill — It's  Lord  John!  God  preserve  us!" 
cried  Glendochart  again.  "What  can  this  mean?  But 
a  man  that's  drowned  may  be  brought  to  life  again," 
he  added.     "How  are  we  to  get  him  home?" 

Duncan,  roused  by  the  wonderful  event  which  had 
thus  come  in  a  moment  into  the  tranquil  ordinary  of 
his  life,  nished  along  the  road  calling  with  a  roar  for 
help,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  find  in  that  lonely  place. 
However  there  proved  to  be  one  or  two  people  within 
call — the  gamekeeper  who  lived  at  the  lodge  inhabited 
by  Lord  John,  and  the  blacksmith  from  the  clachan, 
who  had  been  carrying  some  implement  home  to  a 
distant  mountain  farm.  They  managed  to  tie  some 
branches  roughly  together  to  make  a  sort  of  litter  and 
thus  carried  the  dead  man  to  Dnimcarro,  which  was 
the  nearest  house.  The  sound  of  the  men's  feet  and 
Glendochart's  call  at  the  door,  brought  out  every  mem- 
ber  of  the  household  except  the  laird,  who  remained 
in  his  room  with  the  door  closed  and  took  no  notice. 
Glendochart  and  the  gamekeeper  had  both  some  rüde 
notion  of  what  to  do,  and  they  acted  upon  their  know- 
ledge,  roughly  it  is  true,  but  with  all  the  care  they 
were  capable  of.  Duncan  on  horseback,  and  less  apt 
to  spare  his  horse's  legs  than  his  own,  thundered  off  for 
a  doctor.     But  the  doctor  was  not  easily  found,  and 
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long  before  his  arrival  the  rough  methods  of  restoring 
animation  had  all  been  given  up.  Lord  John  lay  on 
the  mistress's  unoccupied  bed  to  which  he  had  been 
carried,  like  a  marble  Image,  with  all  the  lines  that  a 
careless  life  had  made  showing  still  upon  the  whiteness 
of  death,  the  darkness  under  the  eyes,  the  curves  about 
the  mouth.  His  wet  clothes,  which  had  been  cut  from 
the  limbs  to  which  they  clung,  lay  in  a  muddy  heap 
Smoking  before  the  now  blazing  fire.  They  had  piled 
blankets  over  him  and  done  ever3rthing  they  knew  to 
restore  the  vital  heat — but  without  avail. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  the  doctor  said — but  this 
no  man  could  teil.  They  gathered  together  in  an  ex- 
cited  yet  awestricken  group  to  consult  together,  to  put 
their  different  guesses  together,  to  collect  what  indica- 
tions  might  be  found.  Duncan  thought  that  the  collar 
of  the  coat  was  tom  as  if  some  one  had  grasped  the 
poor  young  man  "by  the  scruff  of  the  neck."  There 
was  a  bruise  on  his  throat  which  might  have  come 
from  the  band  thus  inserted — but  his  face  had  several 
bruises  upon  it  from  contact  with  the  rocks,  and  his 
clothes  had  been  so  torn  and  cut  up  that  they  afforded 
little  assistance  in  solving  the  problem.  To  send»for 
some  member  of  his  family,  and  to  make  the  sheriflf 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  was  evidently  the  only 
thing  to  do. 

Jeanie  had  fled  without  a  word,  without  a  look  be- 
hind  her,  when  her  lover's  arm  loosened  from  her  waist, 
and  her  father's  hoarse  and  angry  voice  broke  in  upon 
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the  scene.  No  thought  of  any  tragedy  to  foUow  was 
in  Jeanie's  mind.  She  had  never  seen  her  father  take 
any  violent  action;  his  voice,  his  frowns,  had  always 
been  enough,  there  had  been  no  need  for  more.  She 
thought  of  an  angry  altercation,  a  command  to  come 
near  the  house  no  more,  so  far  as  she  thought  at  all. 
But  she  scarcely  did  think  at  all.  She  fled,  afraid  of 
her  lover,  afraid  of  her  father,  not  sure,  to  teil  the 
truth,  which  she  feared  most — glad  that  the  Situation 
was  over,  that  she  could  escape  by  any  means.  She 
sped  up  the  wooded  bank,  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
bare  trees  about  the  linn,  Hke  a  frightened  bird — flpng, 
never  looking  behind.  Pausing  a  moment  to  take 
breath  before  she  ran  round  to  the  house  door,  she 
was  thankful  to  hear  no  voices  in  anger,  but  all  fallen 
into  quiet  again,  nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  linn, 
louder  she  thought  for  the  cessation  of  other  sounds; 
and  conduding  rapidly  in  her  mind  that  her  father 
had  reserved  his  anger  for  her,  and  let  Lord  John  go 
— not  a  just,  but  according  even  to  Jeanie's  small  ex- 
perience,  a  sufficiently  usual  tum  of  affairs — she  went 
on  more  quietly  to  the  house,  that  no  hasty  rush  on 
her  part,  or  self-disclosure  of  agitation,  might  call  forth 
Mary's  remarks  or  the  questions  of  Margaret.  But  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  was  not  over  for  Jeanie.  She 
saw  some  one  approaching  the  door  from  the  road  as 
she  came  within  sight.  It  was  too  late  to  escape,  and 
she  instinctively  put  up  her  hand  to  smooth  her  hair, 
and  drew  a  few  long  breaths  to  overcome  altogether 
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the  panting  of  her  heart,  that  the  stranger,  whoever  he 
might  be,  might  not  perceive  how  disturbed  she  was. 
But  when  Jeanie  had  taken  a  Step  or  two  further,  her 
heart  suddenly  made  a  leap  again,  which  swept  all  her 
precautions  away.  "Oh!"  she  cried,  with  almost  a 
shriek  of  agitated  recognition,  "now  of  all  moments  in 
the  World That  he  should  come  now!" 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  think  that  oy  means 
any  pleasure  to  see  me,  though  I  am  so  glad  to  be  here." 

Oh,  to  think  he  should  be  able  to  speak,  to  use 
common  words,  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday — as  if 
nothing  had  happened  since  then! 

"Oh,  Captain  Gordon,"  she  said,  breathless;  then 
added,  not  knowing  what  she  said,  "You've  been  long 
away." 

"Not  with  my  will.  Tve  nothing  but  my  profession, 
and  I  was  forced  to  do  all  I  could  in  that.  If  it  had 
been  my  will — " 

"Oh,"  said  Jeanie,  "I  cannot  talk;  my  sister  is  here, 
you  will  want  to  see  her — but  for  me,  I  cannot  talk.  I 
am — not  well.  I  am  in — grief  and  trouble.  Don't 
stop  me  now,  but  let  me  go." 

He  stood  aside,  without  a  word,  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
looking  at  her  wistfully.  His  look  dwelt  in  her  niind 
as  she  hurried  up  stairs.  It  was  not  like  the  look  of 
Lord  John — the  look  that  terrified,  yet  excited  her. 
He  had  come  for  her,  for  her  and  no  one  eise;  but  he 
would  not  stop  her,  nor  trouble  her.  It  was  of  her 
he  thought,   not  of  himself.     Jeanie's  heart  came  back 
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like  an  unbent  bow.  This  was  the  man  that  she  loved. 
She  fled  from  him,  not  daring  to  meet  his  eyes — but 
she  feit  as  if  some  chain  had  been  broken,  sorne  bond 
cuL  Lord  John!  What  was  Lord  John?  She  was 
afraid  of  him  no  more. 

Major  Gordon  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He 
lingered  a  Httle,  unable  with  the  excitement  in  his  veins 
of  having  seen  his  love  again,  to  knock  presently  at  the 
door  and  ask  for  the  lady  of  Glendochart.  After  a 
time  the  sound  of  a  heavy  step  caught  his  ear,  and  the 
loud  interchange  of  words  between  Duncan  and  his 
master.  Then  the  heavy  Steps  came  on  towards  the 
door.  It  must  be  Drumcarro  himself  who  was  coming. 
Major  Gordon  drew  aside  to  await  the  coming  of  Jeanie's 
father.  Mr.  Douglas  came  round  the  side  of  the  house, 
with  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets  and  his 
Shoulders  up  to  his  ears.  He  was  staring  before  him 
with  a  fierce  intensity,  the  kind  of  look  which  sees  no- 
thing. Gordon  made  a  step  forward,  and  said  some 
common  words  of  greeting,  at  which  Drumcarro  lifted 
his  puckered  eyelids  for  a  moment,  said  "Eh?"  with 
a  sort  of  hasty  interrogation,  and  then  turning  his  back 
went  in  and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  leaving  the 
stranger  astonished.  What  did  it  mean?  Gordon 
thought  at  first  a  studied  slight  to  him,  but  farther 
thought  showed  him  that  this  was  absurd,  and  with 
some  surprise  he  set  it  down  to  its  true  cause — some 
secret  trouble  in  Drumcarro's  mind,  some  thought  which 
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absorbed  him.  After  a  moment's  astonished  pause  he 
turaed  back  upon  the  road,  concluding  that  whatever 
this  excitement  was,  by  and  by  it  would  die  away.  He 
walked,  perhaps  a  mile,  occupied  by  bis  own  thoughts, 
by  Jeanie,  who  was  more  lovely,  he  thought,  than  ever, 
and  by  eager  speculations  what  she  would  say  to  him; 
whether  perhaps  after  all  she  might  not  be  glad  to  see 
him  when  she  had  got  over  the  first  surprise;  whether 
it  was  merely  haste  and  that  great  surprise  that  made 
her  tum  away.  Gordon  had  occupation  enough  for  his 
thoughts  had  he  walked  on  the  whole  aftemoon;  but 
presently  he  tumed  back,  remembering  what  Jeanie  had 
Said,  that  her  sister  was  at  Drumcarro,  and  glad  to  think 
of  so  reasonable  a  way  of  getting  admittance.  He  had 
just  come  up  to  the  house  again,  and  was  approaching 
the  door,  when  he  was  met  by  the  group  of  men  Com- 
ing down  from  their  hopeless  attempts  to  resusdtate 
the  dead.  He  was  much  surprised  to  see  this  party 
come  to  the  door,  and  stepped  out  of  the  way  with 
vexation  and  annoyance,  feeling  himself  and  his  urgent 
afFairs  thrust  as  it  were  into  a  secondary  place  by  this 
evidence  of  something  going  on  at  Drumcarro.  The 
men,  of  whom  at  first  he  recognized  none,  were  ex- 
changing  grave  observations,  shaking  their  heads,  with 
puzzled  and  troubled  looks.  At  the  sight  of  him  there 
was  a  visible  stir  among  them.  One  of  them  stepped 
forward  hastily,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  "Who  are 
you?    And  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
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'*Glendochart,  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  me.  1 
am  Lewis  Gordon,  whom  you  were  once  very  kind 
to." 

"Captain  Gordon!" 

"Major,  at  your  Service;  I  got  my  step  in  India." 

"Gordon!"  repeated  Glendochart.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  every  new  idea  should  chime  in  with  the 
terrible  one  that  now  possessed  his  mind.  He  re- 
membered  in  a  moment  who  the  young  man  was,  and 
all  that  had  been  said  and  thought  of  him.  He  had 
been  Jeanie's  lover.  It  seemed  to  throw  a  sudden 
gleam  of  illumination  on  the  mystery.  "Step  in,  step 
in  here,  and  come  you  with  me,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  doctor's  arm.  With  a  slight  summons  at 
the  door,  but  without  waiting  for  any  reply  he  led  them 
into  his  father-in-law's  room.  Dnimcarro  was  sitting 
at  his  usual  table  with  his  head  leant  upon  his  hands. 
He  turned  half  round  but  did  not  otherwise  change  his 
attitude,  as  these  newcomers  entered,  darkening  the 
little  room. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Drumcarro,"  said  Glendochart, 
"but  it's  urgent.  I  must  ask  this  gentleman  a  few 
questions  in  the  presence  of  some  responsible  person 
— Captain  Gordon,  or  Major  if  ye  are  Major,  ans  wer 
me  for  the  love  of  God.  Ye  may  do  a  hasty  act,  but 
you're  not  one  that  will  shrink  from  the  consequence, 
or  Tm  far  mistaken  in  you.  When  did  you  cor 
here?" 
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"This  is  a  stränge  way  of  receiving  a  friend,"  said 
Gordon  with  surprise.  "I  came  here  about  half  an 
hour  ago." 

"But  you  did  not  come  in?" 

"No — I  saw — one  of  the  family." 

"And  then?    Still  you  did  not  come  in?" 

"No,  I  walked  back  a  mile  or  so  to  wait — and  then 
Hearing  that  you  were  here,  and  Mrs.  Campbell — I  re- 
tumed." 

"Why  did  you  not  come  in?" 

"I  really  cannot  teil  you  the  reason,"  said  Gordon, 
a  little  irritated.     "There  was  no  particular  reason." 

Said  the  doctor,  perceiving  where  Glendochaifs 
questions  were  tending:  "It  will  be  far  better  for  you 
to  teil  the  truth.  It  might  be  an  accident,  but  denial 
will  do  no  good." 

"Am  I  accused  of  anything?"  said  the  stranger  in 
great  surprise. 

"A  stranger  about  the  place  at  such  a  time  is  very 
suspicious,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head.  "The 
best  thing  you  could  do,  Glendochart,  would  be  to  de- 
tain  him  tili  the  sheriff  comes." 

Drumcarro  raised  his  head  from  his  supporting 
hands.  His  habitual  redness  had  changed  to  grey. 
He  spoke  with  some  difficulty  moistening  his  lips.  He 
said,  "Whatever  ye  may  be  thinking  of,  this  lad's  tale's 
true.  I  saw  him  come,  and  I  saw  him  go.  If  there's 
any  man  to  blame  it's  not  him." 

They  all  turned  round  to  where  Mr.  Douglas  sat; 
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he  aftemoon  Hght  was  by  this  time  waning,  and  they 
lad  difficulty  in  seeing  each  other's  faces.  Drumcarro 
ifter  a  moment  resumed  again.  The  want  of  light  and 
the  deep  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the  scene  from  which 
they  had  just  come,  made  a  stränge  horror  of  Impression 
apon  the  men.     He  asked,  "Is  he  dead?" 

"Yes,  he  is  dead.  And  that  minds  me  it  was  you 
that  gave  the  alarm.     What  did  you  see,  Drumcarro?" 

"I  heard  a  rumbling  as  if  the  linn  rose  up  to  meet 
bim,  like  hell  in  the  Scriptures  to  meet  that  king — and 
a  thud  here  and  there  upon  the  rocks — that's  all  I 
lieard." 

Nobody  made  any  reply.  No  suspidon  of  the  truth 
bad  occurred  to  any  mind,  but  something  in  the  voice, 
and  the  language  not  familiär  to  the  man  gave  a  vague 
Sensation  of  solemnity  and  horror.  The  darkness  seemed 
to  deepen  round  them,  while  this  pause  lasted.  And 
Drumcarro  said  no  more,  but  leant  his  head  upon  his 
hands  again.  The  silence  was  broken  by  the  doctor 
who  said  in  a  subdued  tone:  "We'U  better  leave  Mr. 
Douglas  quiet.  It  is  a  time  of  trouble — and  the  shock 
of  this  accident  on  the  top  of  all  the  rest — " 

Drumcarro  did  not  move,  but  he  said  between  the 
two  hands  that  supported  his  head,  "That  man  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  saw  him  come.  And  now  ye 
can  let  him  go  his  way." 

They  filed  out  of  the  room  in  silence  with  a  vague 
dread  upon  them  all.     Something  stränge  was  in  the 
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air.  The  dark  figure  by  the  table  riever  moved,  his 
head  on  his  hands,  his  big  frame  looking  colossal  in 
the  quivering  twilight.  The  fire  in  the  grate  behind 
burned  up  suddenly  and  threw  a  little  flickering  flame 
into  the  gloom  relieving  still  more  that.  motionless 
shadow.  "It  has  been  too  much  for  the  old  gentleman," 
the  doctor  said  in  a  whisper,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

"He's  none  so  old,"  said  Glendochart  with  a  little 
irritation,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  himself 
much  younger,  and  feeling  the  thrill  of  nervous  dis- 
comfort  and  alarm. 

"I  doubt  if  he'U  live  to  be  much  older.  I  do  not 
like  the  looks  of  him,"  the  doctor  said. 

It  seemed  to  have  become  almost  night  when  they 
came  out  into  the  hall.  The  blacksmith  and  the  game- 
keeper  and  Duncan  were  Standing  in  a  group  about  the 
door,  the  sky  füll  of  a  twilight  clearness  behind  them, 
and  one  star  in  it,  like  a  messenger  sent  out  to  see 
what  dreadful  thing  had  happened.  The  air  blew  cold 
through  the  house  from  the  open  door,  and  Mary  crying 
and  nervous  stood  at  the  door  of  the  parlour  behind. 
The  mother's  death  which  she  had  taken  with  such 
calm  propriety  was  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  the 
dreadful  suddenness  of  this,  the  mystery  about  it  affected 
even  her  calm  nerves.  A  second  death  in  the  house, 
and  the  Duke's  son!  It  comforted  Mary  when  Gordon 
left  the  group  of  men  whose  meaning  he  did  not  even 
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yet  comprehend  and  joined  her,  to  hear  the  whole  story, 
and  yet  not  all. 

The  other  men  still  stood  Consulting  when  the  Glen- 
dochart  carriage  arrived  at  the  door;  everybody  had 
forgotten  that  the  departure  of  the  visitors  had  been 
settled  for  that  aftemoon,  Glendochart  seized  the  op- 
portunity  at  once.  "I  will  send  the  ladies  away;  this 
is  no  place  for  them  with  all  these  new  troubles,"  he 
Said,  "and  the  express  to  the  Duke  can  travel  so  far 
with  them."  It  had  occurred  to  Glendochart  that  the 
less  that  could  be  made  of  Lord  John's  intercourse  with 
the  family  at  Drumcarro  the  better.  He  had  not  dis- 
couraged  it  himself;  had  it  come  to  a  marriage  which 
would  have  allied  himself  and  his  children  so  much 
more  nearly  with  the  ducal  family,  it  would  have  been 
no  bad  thing;  but  now  that  there  could  be  no  marriage 
it  was  dear  that  it  was  neither  for  Jeanie's  advantage, 
nor  indeed  for  his  own,  to  give  any  more  publidty  than 
was  necessary  to  the  cause  of  Lord  John's  presence 
here.  And  thus  it  was  that  Jeanie  without  knowing 
why,  yet  willing  enough  to  be  carried  ofF  at  such  a 
crisis  even  to  Glendochart,  found  herseif  within  half  an 
hour  seated  by  her  sister's  side  driving  ofF,  with  the 
darkness  of  night  behind  her,  and  the  clearness  in  the 
west  reflected  in  her  startled  eyes.  Jeanie  neither  knew 
nor  suspected  that  anything  dreadful  had  happened; 
but  to  escape  her  father's  eye  and  his  questions  after 
the  discovery  he  had  made  was  relief  enough  to  make 
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her  forget  the  bustle  and  haste  with  which  she  was 
carried  away.  They  were  to  give  Major  Gk)rdon  "a  lift 
as  far  as  the  town/'  but  Jeanie  did  not  know  this  until 
he  followed  her  into  the  carriage,  and  then  her  heart 
so  jumped  up  and  choked  her  with  its  beating  that  she 
thought  no  more  of  Drumcarro's  wrath,  nor  of  the  de- 
Hverance  from  Lord  John  which  she  knew  her  father's 
interposition  would  make  final. 

And  so  Drumcarro  House  was  once  more,  but  with 
a  deepened  mystery  and  terror,  left  with  its  dead.   Mr. 
Douglas  did  not  leave  his  room  all  the  evening.    The 
call  to  supper  made  first  by  Marg'ret,  then  by  Glen- 
dochart  knocking  cautiously  at  his  door,  produced  only 
the  response  of  a  growl  from  within.     No  hght  was 
visible  from  under  the  door.     No  sound  was  heard  in 
the    room.     To  all  appearance    he   remained  without 
moving  or  even  lighting  his  candle,  until  late  at  night 
his  heavy  Step  was  heard  going  up  stairs  to  bed.   With- 
out a  hght,  that  was  the  strängest  thing  of  all  to  the 
keen  but  silent  observers.     There  could  be  nothing  on 
the  master's  mind  or  he  could  never  have  sat  all  the 
evening  through  knowing  what  it  was  that  lay  in  his 
wife's  room  up  stairs,  without  a  light.     They  could  not 
imagine  indeed  how  in  any  circumstances  Drumcarro, 
an  old  man,  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
death  of  Lord  John,  a  young  one,  nor  what  reason 
there  could  be  for  seeking  his  death,  yet  an  uneasy 
fear  was  in  the  air,  and  there  was  no  one  eise  who 
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could  be  thought  of.  But  that  circumstance  cleared 
bim.  Without  a  light  no  man  could  sit  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  causing  a  man's  death,  while  that  man 
lay  dead  in  the  same  house.  Glendochart,  whose  mind 
was  disturbed  by  many  miserable  surmises,  was  com- 
forted  by  this  thought,  though  almost  unconsciously  to 
himself. 

And  nobody  knew  what  thoughts  were  going  on  in 
the  dark  in  that  closed  room.  They  were  not  thoughts 
specially  about  Lord  John.  They  were  the  bewildering 
cirding  of  a  mind  suddenly  driven  into  tragic  self- 
consciousness,  about  the  entire  chapter  of  his  life  now 
perhaps  about  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  sudden 
pang  of  the  moment,  his  clutch  upon  his  victim  (his 
band  hurt  him  still  from  the  strain,  and  still  now  and 
then  he  raised  it  to  his  mouth,  to  blow  his  hot  breath 
upon  it),  the  whirl  of  that  figure  through  the  air,  came 
back  at  intervals  like  a  picture  placed  before  his  eyes, 
But  between  those  intervals  there  surged  up  all  manner 
of  things.  Old  scenes  far  off  and  gone,  incidents  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  jungle  and  swamp,  cries  and 
sounds  of  the  lash,  and  pistol  shots  all  long  over  and 
forgotten.  One  face,  not  white  like  Lord  John's,  but 
grey  in  its  blackness,  like  ashes,  came  and  wavered  in 
the  darkness  before  him  more  distinct  than  the  others. 
No  ghost,  he  had  no  faith  in  ghosts,  nothing  outside 
of  hini.  Something  within  from  which  even  if  they 
should  hang  him  he  knew  he  would  not  get  free.    Lord 
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John, — he  thought  very  little  of  Lörd  John!  And  yet 
his  hand  hurt  him,  the  picture  would  come  back,  and 
the  scene  re-enact  itself  before  his  eyes.  Sometimes 
he  dozed  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  The  chief  thing 
was  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed,  that  no  one  should 
come  in  to  question  him,  to  interfere  with  his  liberty, 
that  night  at  least.  That  he  should  be  quiet  that  night 
if  nevermore. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Duke  arrived  with  his  eldest  son  as  soon  as 
post-horses  could  bring  him.  He  had  been  in  the 
north,  not  very  far  away,  so  that  the  interval,  though  it 
represented  much  more  difficult  traveUing  than  the 
joumey  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Great  Britain 
nowadays,  was  not  very  long.  Lord  John  had  been  a 
trouble  to  his  family  all  his  life.  He  had  foUowed 
none  of  the  traditions  of  prudence  and  good  sense 
which  had  made  his  race  what  they  were.  The  scrapes 
in  which  he  had  been  were  innumerable,  and  all  his 
family  were  aware  that  nothing  but  embarrassraent  and 
trouble  was  likely  to  come  to  them  from  his  hand. 
Soraetimes  this  State  of  affairs  may  exist  without  any 
breach  of  the  bonds  of  natural  affection;  but  perhaps 
when  a  man  is  a  duke  and  accustomed  to  have  many 
things  bow  to  his  will,  the  things  and  persons  that  can- 
not  be  made  to  do  so  become  more  obnoxious  to  him 
than  to  a  common  man.  No  doubt  a  shock  of  natural 
distress  convulsed  the  father's  mind  at  the  first  news  of 
what  had  happened,  but  after  a  while  there  came,  hor- 
rible  as  it  seems  to  say  it,  a  certain  relief  into  the 
august  mind  of  the  Duke.     At  least  here  was  an  end 
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of  it;  there  could  be  no  more  to  follow,  no  new  dis- 
graces  or  inconveniences  to  be  encountered.  Scarcely 
a  year  had  come  or  gone  for  many  years  past  without 
some  fresh  developraent  of  John's  powers  of  mischie£ 
Now,  poor  fellow!  all  was  over;  he  could  do  no  more 
härm,  make  no  more  demands  on  a  revenue  which  was 
not  able  to  bear  such  Claims,  endanger  no  more  a  name 
which  mdeed  had  bome  a  great  deal  in  its  day  without 
much  permanent  disadvantage.  On  the  whole  there 
was  thus  something  to  set  against  the  terrible  shock  of 
a  son's  sudden  death  by  accident.  A  few  questions 
thrown  into  the  air  as  it  were,  a  general  demand  upon 
somebody  for  Information  burst  from  the  Duke  during 
that  long  drive.  "Where  is  this  linn,  do  you  know? 
What  could  he  have  wanted  there?  On  the  land  of 
that  old  ruffian,  Drumcarro?  And  what  did  he  want 
there?"  But  to  the  last  question  at  least  no  one  could 
make  any  reply.  Even  to  speak  of  Drumcarro's  lovely 
daughter  as  an  inducement  would  have  been  a  jarring 
note  when  the  poor  fellow  was  so  recently  dead.  And 
the  Duke  could  answer  his  own  question  well  enoughj 
any  petty  intrigue  would  be  reason  enough  for  John, 
the  worse  the  better.  His  only  fear  was  that  some 
dark  story  of  seduction  and  revenge  might  unfold  itself 
when  he  got  there. 

It  was  Glendochart  who  received  his  chief  when  he 
reached  his  journey's  end,  and  told  him  the  little  there 
was  to  teil.  It  was  supposed  that  Lord  John  had  some- 
how  missed  his  footing  when  at  the  head  of  the  lina 
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Sorae  one  had  he'ard  the  sound  of  a  fall,  and  the  body 
had  been  found  below  at  the  foot  of  the  waterfall.  This 
was  all  that  could  be  discovered  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days  which  had  elapsed.  The  Duke  saw,  with  a 
natural  pang,  his  dead  son  laid  out  upon  the  mistress's 
bed,  and  then  he  visited  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  He 
inspected  everything  with  a  clouded  countenance,  asking 
brief,  Sharp  questions  from  time  to  time.  To  Glen- 
dochart  he  seemed  suspicious  of  violence  and  foul  play, 
a  suspicion  which  was  lurking  in  Glendochart's  own 
mind,  with  stränge  surmises  which  he  could  not  put 
into  words,  but  which  his  mind  was  on  the  alert  to  find 
some  clue  to.  This,  however,  was  scarcely  the  Duke's 
frame  of  mind.  After  he  had  visited  the  spot  where 
the  body  had  been  found,  and  looked  up  the  foaming 
fall  of  the  linn,  and  heard  everything  that  could  be 
told  him,  he  put  a  sudden  question  which  dismayed 
Glendochart.  "Have  you  any  suspicions?"  he  said. 
"Has  there  been  any  Suggestion — of  violence?" 

"The  idea  has  no  doubt  been  suggested,"  Mr. 
Campbell  replied,  "but  I  can  find  nothing  to  give  it 
any  countenance.  There  were  signs  as  of  stamping  of 
feet  at  one  place  near  the  fallen  tree,  but  the  man 
who  found  the  body  accounted  for  that  as  having  slipped 
and  fallen  there." 

"It  has  been  suggested  then?"  said  the  Duke,  with 
another  cloud  coming  over  his  face.  "Glendochart,  I 
may  speak  freely  to  you  that  would  bring  no  discredit 
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on  the  name.     Was  there  any  story,  any  reason  for  bis 
staying  here?" 

Glendochart  feit  his  countenance  redden,  though  it 
was  of  that  well-wom  colour  which  shows  little.  He 
suddenly  realised,  with  a  sense  of  relief  unspeakable, 
what  it  would  have  been  had  Lord  John  lived  and 
thriven,  to  have  intimated  to  the  chief  that  his  son  had 
married  Drumcarro's  daughter.  Glendochart  had  him- 
self  been  flattered  by  tJie  idea.  He  saw  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  now. 

"I  know  of  none,"  he  said,  "my  Lord  Duke.  He 
was  more  at  this  house  than  at  any  other  house  round 
about." 

"And  there  was  no  story — no  lass,  disappointed 
perhaps — or  angry  father?  You  know  what  I  mean, 
Glendochart.  One  of  my  own  name,  and  not  so  far 
from  me  in  blood,  I  know  that  I  can  trust  you.  You 
know,  too — what  my  poor  boy  was." 

"I  understand  what  your  Grace  means,"  said  Glen- 
dochart.    "I  have  heard  of  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"And  who  was  it  that  heard  the  fall?" 

"It  was  my  father-in-law,  Drumcarro  himself.  He 
was  taking  his  usual  walk.  I  don't  imagine  he  ever 
thought  it  was  so  serious.  He  called  to  the  man  in 
the  byre  to  see  to  it,  that  he  thought  he  had  heard 
a  fall." 

"I  will  see  Drumcarro.     I  suppose " 

"If  it  will  satisfy  your  Grace  better — but  he  is  an 
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old  man,  and  much  shaken  with  his  wife's  death  which 
took  place  only  a  fortnight  ago." 

The  Duke  gave  his  clansman  what  looked  like  a 
suspicious  glance.  But  he  only  said,  "It  will  be  better 
not  to  disturb  him.  I  would  have  thought,"  he  added, 
•*that  old  Dnimcarro  was  tough  enough  to  stand  the 
loss  of  his  wife  or  anything  eise." 

"We  sometimes  do  men  injustice,"  said  Glendochart, 
a  little  stiffly;  "and  the  shock  of  having  another  death, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  house,  has  had  a  great  effect  upon 
his  mind — or  I  should  perhaps  say  his  nerves." 

"Well,  well,  I  will  not  disturb  him,"  said  the  Duke. 
He  said  no  more  until  they  reached  again  the  head  of 
the  linn.  Then  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  amid  the 
spray,  looking  down  as  he  had  looked  up  the  boiling 
foam  of  waters.  The  cloud  had  gone  off  his  face.  He 
tumed  to  his  son,  by  his  side,  who  had  said  little  all 
this  time.  "I  think  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  it 
was  pure  accident,"  he  said. 

"I  think  so,"  said  the  taintless  heir,  with  a  solemn 
nod  of  his  head. 

The  Duke  stood  there  for  a  moment  more,  and 
then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  said,  "Thank  God."  With 
all  his  heart,  Glendochart  echoed  the  surprising  words. 
He  thought  that  he  indeed  had  cause  for  thankfulness 
— that  he  should  never  have  had  the  occasion  to  ap- 
proach  his  chief  with  news  of  an  alliance  that  would 
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have  been  so  little  to  his  mind;  that  Jeanie's  name 
should  have  been  kept  out  of  the  matter  altogether, 
and  no  questions  put  to  the  old  man  whose  nerves  had 
been  so  strangely  shaken.  He  had  indeed  cause  for 
thankfulness;  but  the  Duke,  why?  Glendochart  came 
to  understand  later  why  the  Duke  should  have  been 
glad  that  no  new  scandal  was  to  be  assodated  with 
the  end  of  his  son's  life. 

And  so  Lord  John  was  carried  in  great  State  to  the 
burial  place  of  his  fathers,  and  was  rehabilitated  with 
his  family,  and  mourned  by  his  mother  and  sisters, 
like  other  men.  And  whatever  the  tragedy  was  that 
attended  his  last  hours  it  was  buried  with  him,  and 
never  told  to  man.  There  is  no  coroner  in  Scotland; 
and  in  those  remote  regions,  and  at  that  period,  the 
Duke's  satisfaction  that  his  son's  death  was  caused  by 
accident  was  enough  for  all. 

Drumcarro  scarcely  left  his  room  while  that  solemn 
visitor  was  in  the  house.  He  appeared  after,  a  singularly 
changed  and  broken  man,  and  feil  into  something  like 
the  habits  of  his  old  life.  There  had  been  no  secret 
in  his  Strange  retirement,  but  there  was  no  doubt  left 
in  the  mind  of  any  who  surrounded  him,  that  some- 
thing had  happened  which  was  not  in  the  peaceful 
routine  of  existence.  They  formed  their  own  impres- 
sions  at  their  leisure;  it  was  nothing  to  the  laird  what 
they  thought.  He  had  deceived  no  man,  neither  had 
he  confided  in  any  man.     When  Glendochart  left  the 
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house,  taking  charge  of  the  mournful  conveyance  which 
carried  Lord  John  home,  life  at  Drumcarro  would,  in 
any  circumstances,  have  been  a  wonderfully  changed 
and  shrunken  life.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
diminished  family  had  been  left  alone  since  the  death 
of  the  mistress.  At  the  family  table,  once  so  well  sur- 
roundedy  Drumcarro  sat  down  with  his  one  remaining 
son,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the  wide  table-cloth  vacant 
save  in  that  comer.  It  did  not  occur  to  any  one  to 
Substitute  a  smaller  table  for  the  long-stretching  board 
where  there  had  been  room  for  all.  Jamie,  who  was 
never  seen  without  a  book,  compensated  himself  for  the 
silence  and  anxiety  of  this  iete-ä-iete  by  reading 
furtively,  while  his  father  sat  with  his  Shoulders  up  to 
his  earsy  and  his  eyes,  almost  lost  in  his  shaggy  eye- 
browSy  glaring  out  now  and  then  with  a  glance  of 
gloomy  fire.  It  was  rarely  that  he  addressed  the  boy, 
and  the  boy  escaped  from  him  into  his  book.  The 
mother  was  gone,  Jeanie  was  gone,  every  one  who 
could  make  that  empty  board  a  little  brighter.  The 
father  and  son  swallowed  their  meal  side  by  side,  but 
did  not  prolong  it  any  more  than  was  possible.  The 
sight  of  them  affected  Merran's  nerves  when  she  served 
them,  though  that  ruddy  lass  might  well  have  been 
supposed  to  have  no  such  things  in  her  possession. 
^'There's  the  laird  just  glowering  frae  him  as  if  he  saw 
something  no  canny,  and  Jamie  with  his  book.  And 
me    that   minds   all  that  fine   family!"  cried  Merran. 
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**Yc  roust  just  go  ben  yourself,  Marg'ret,  Iot  I  canna 
do  it"  And  there  is  no  doubl  that  it  was  a  piteous 
sight 

Jeanie,  on  the  other  band,  recovered  her  spirit  and 
her  ease  of  mind  with  singular  rapidi^  under  the 
sheltering  roof  of  Glendochart  She  was  not  told  of 
Lord  John's  death  for  some  time,  and  never  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  followed  her  interrupted  inter- 
view. She  was  very  much  moved  and  excited  when 
she  heard  of  bis  death,  wondering  with  natural  self- 
importance  whether  her  resistance  of  bis  suit  had  any- 
tbing  to  do  with  the  breaking  down  of  bis  health.  It 
half  reheved,  half  disappointed  Jeanie  to  discover  after 
that  bis  death  was  caused  by  an  acddent  and  not  by 
love.  But  indeed  she  had  then  only  a  limited  space 
to  give  in  her  thoughts  to  that  lover  of  the  past  He 
of  the  present  had  the  command  of  the  Situation.  Deter- 
mined  as  she  had  been  not  to  understand  Goi:don, 
the  effect  of  a  few  days  in  the  same  house  with  him 
had  been  marvellous,  and  when  the  fairy  regions  of 
youthful  experience  began  once  more  to  open  before 
Jeanie,  she  forgot  that  she  had  cause  of  grievance 
against  the  companion  who  opened  to  her  that  magic 
gate.  All  tragic  possibilities  disappeared  from  the  path 
of  the  girl  who  had  no  longer  any  distracting  struggle, 
but  whose  desires  and  inclinations  all  went  with  her 
fate.  Her  father  made  no  objection  to  her  marriage. 
"Let  him  take  her  if  he  wants  her.     I  have  no  need 
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of  her  here,"  Drumcarro  said.  Jeailie  indeed,  instead 
of  brightening  the  house  and  soothing  the  fever  in  him, 
excited  and  disturbed  her  father;  "I  want  no  lass  about 
the  house,  now  her  mother  that  keeped  her  a  little  in 
Order  is  gone."  She  was  married  eventually  at  Glen- 
dochart,  the  Laird  making  no  appearance  even.  He 
was  Said  to  be  ill,  and  his  illness  had  taken  the  curious 
form,  a  form  not  unprecedented,  but  much  against 
nature,  of  strong  dislike  to  certain  persons.  He  could 
not  abide  the  sight  of  Jeanie:  "Let  her  do  what  she 
will,  but  let  her  no  more  come  near  me.  Let  him  take 
her  if  he  likes,  Fm  well  pleased  to  be  quit  of  her." 
When  Jeanie  came  attended  by  her  lover  to  bid  her 
father  good-bye,  the  Laird  almost  drove  her  away.  He 
got  up  from  his  chair  supporting  himself  upon  its  arms, 
his  eyes  burning  like  coals  of  fire,  his  now  gaunt  and 
worn  figure  trembling  with  passion.  "Go  away  to  the 
parlour,"  he  said,  "and  get  your  tea,  or  whatever  you've 
come  for.     I  want  none  of  you  here." 

"Father,  I  just  came  to  bid  you  good-bye,"  said 
Jeanie. 

"Go  'way  to  the  parlour.  I  suffer  nobody  to  disturb 
me  here.  Go  'way  to  Marg'ret.  Ye'U  get  what  ye  want 
from  her,  and  plenty  of  petting,  no  doubt.  Go  'way 
to  the  parlour.  Marg'ret!  Get  them  what  they  want 
and  let  them  go." 

"Oh,    father,"   cried  Jeanie  weeping,  "it's  not  for 
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anything   weVe    come   but  just  for  kindness — to  say 
good-bye." 

He  was  a  stränge  figure  Standing  up  between  his 
chair  and  table,  supporting  himself  by  his  hands, 
stooping  forward,  grown  old  all  at  once,  his  hair  and 
beard  long  and  ragged  in  aspect,  a  nervous  tremor  in 
his  limbs.  Could  that  be  the  hale  and  vigorous  man 
who  scarcely  seemed  beyond  middle  age?  Jeanie 
assayed  to  say  something  more,  but  the  words  were 
checked  on  her  lips  by  his  threatening  looks. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said.  "Consider  it*s  done  and  all 
your  duty  paid,  and  begone  from  my  sight,  for  I  cannot 
bide  to  See  you."  He  added  a  moment  after  with  a 
painful  effort  over  himself,  "Fm  an  old  man,  and  not 
well  in  my  health.  Marg'ret!  Ye  mind  me  of  many  a 
thing  I  would  fain  forget  Good-bye,  and  for  the  love 
of  God  go  away,  and  let  me  see  you  no  more." 

"Is  he  always  like  that?"  Jeanie  asked,  clinging 
to  Marg'ret  in  the  parlour,  where  that  faithful  adherent 
prepared  tea  for  the  visitors. 

"Like  what?"  asked  Margaret  with  a  determination 
to  keep  up  appearances  in  the  presence  of  the  stränge 
gentleman  with  whom  she  had  no  associations.  "The 
maister's  not  very  well.  He  has  never  been  in  his  rieht 
health  since  your  mother  died.  That  made  an  awfu' 
change  in  the  house,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Such  a  quiet  woman  as  she  was,  never  making  any 
Stcer;  it's  just  by  ordinär*  how  she's  missed." 
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"Is  it  that?     Is  that  all?"  cried  Jeanie. 

"And  what  eise  would  it  be?"  asked  Marg'ret  with 
a  look  that  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

Marg'ret  did  not  know  any  more  than  the  rest  what 
had  happened.  Lord  John  had  died  of  an  accident,  he 
had  fallen  over  the  linn,  and  from  the  Duke  himself  to 
the  last  of  the  name  all  were  satisfied  that  it  was  so. 
And  in  Drumcarro  House  there  was  not  a  word  said  to 
alter  this  view.  But  many  heavy  thoughts  had  arisen 
there  of  which  nothing  was  said. 

Drumcarro  did  what  is  also  not  uncommon  in  such 
circumstances:'  he  justified  those  who  explained  his 
Strange  conduct  by  illness,  and  feil  ill.  The  doctor  said 
it  was  a  malady  of  long  Standing  which  had  thus  de- 
veloped  itself  as  it  was  certain  to  have  done  sooner  or 
later.  He  recommended  that  a  doctor  should  be  sent 
for  from  Glasgow,  who  had  become  very  famous  for  his 
practice  in  this  particular  malady.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Glendochart,  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  business,  knew 
anything  about  Dr.  Dewar.  At  all  events,  if  he  did,  it  did 
not  prevent  him  from  sending  for  that  special  practi- 
tioner.  The  result  was  a  cürious  scene  in  the  Chamber 
pf  the  patient,  who  raised  himself  from  his  bed  to  stare 
at  the  new  comer,  and  after  contemplating  him  for  some 
time  in  doubtful  silence  between  wrath  and  astonish- 
ment,  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  great  guffaw  of  laughter. 
"This  was  all  that  was  wanted,"  he  said.  But  he 
allowed  Anne's  husband  to  come  in,  to  examine  him,  to 
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prescribe,  and  with  a  grim  humour  saw  him  wave  away 
the  offered  fee.  "Na,  it's  all  in  the  family,"  said  the 
grim  patient  with  a  sudden  sense  of  the  grotesque 
illumining  the  darkness  of  his  sick  room.  He  was  not 
insensible  to  this  irony  of  circumstance,  and  he  made 
no  resistance.  It  was  the  only  thing  that  produced  a 
gleam  of  amusement  in  these  latter  days. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

In  his  newly  developed  condition  as  an  invalid  Mr. 
Douglas  had  gone  on  for  more  than  a  year.  During 
this  time  he  had  taken  no  active  Steps  of  any  kind. 
Jamie  had  been  left  to  read  as  he  pleased  every  book 
he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  from  Mr.  Pyper's  old- 
fashioned  theology  to  D'Urfey's  Pills  to  Purge  Melan- 
chofy,  a  curious  if  not  very  extensive  ränge.  Only  these 
two,  the  dreary  boy  with  his  books,  and  his  possible 
writer-ship  hung  suspended  so  to  speak,  no  one  taking 
any  Steps  to  put  him  forth  like  his  brothers  into  active 
life,  and  the  grim  invalid,  who  rarely  left  his  room  or 
indeed  his  bed,  remained  in  Drumcarro.  Such  an  empti- 
ness  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  story  of  a  house 
once  füll  and  echoing  with  the  superabundant  energies 
of  a  large  family;  but  the  father  and  son  afforded  a 
deeper  emblem  of  dulness  and  desolation  than  almost 
any  mother  and  daughter  could  have  done.  They  were 
more  separated  from  life.  The  Laird  cared  nothing  for 
his  neighbours,  rieh  or  poor,  whether  they  prospered  or 
were  in  want.  Marg'ret,  who  had  the  control  of  every- 
thing,  kept  indeed  a  liberal  band,  and  preserved  Ü 
reputation  of  Drumcarro  as  a  house  from  which  no  p« 
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body  was  ever  sent  away  without  a  handful  of  meal  at 
least,  if  not  more  substantial  charity. 

But  her  master  took  no  interest  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  clachan  or  to  hear  of  either  prosperity  or  need. 
She  still  attempted  to  carry  him  the  news  of  the  district 
for  the  relief  of  her  own  mind  if  not  for  the  advantage 
of  his,  for  to  arrange  his  room  in  silence  or  bring  his 
meals  without  a  word  was  an  effort  quite  beyond  Mar- 
g'ret's  powers. 

"The  Rosscraig  Carmichaels  have  come  to  the  end 
of  their  tether,"  she  told  him  one  moming,  "there's  a 
muckle  roup  proclaimed  for  next  month  of  a*  the  farm 
tliings.  I  might  maybe  send  Duncan  to  see  what's 
going,  if  there's  anything  very  cheap,  and  folk  say  the 
farm  itself." 

"What's  that  you're  saying,  woman?" 

"Fm  just  telling  you,  Laird.  The  Rosscraig  family 
is  clean  ruined — no  much  wonder  if  ye  think  of  a'  the 
on-goings  theyVe  had.  There's  to  be  a  roup,  and  the 
estate  itseF  by  private  contract,  or  if  nae  offer  comes — " 

"Get  out  of  my  room,  woman,"  cried  Drumcarro. 
"Bring  me  my  clothes.  You  steek  everything  away  as 
if  a  gentleman  was  to  be  bound  for  ever  in  his  bed. 
Tm  going  to  get  up." 

"Sir!"  cried  Margaret  in  dismay.  "It's  as  much  as 
your  life  is  worth." 

"My  life!"  he  said  with  a  snarl  of  angry  impatience, 
but  as  he  struggled  up  in  his  bed  Drumcarro  caught 
sight  of  himself,  a  weird  figure,  lean  as  an  old  eagle, 
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with  long  hair  and  ragged  beard,  and  no  doubt  the 
spring  of  sudden  energy  with  which  he  raised  himself 
was  feit  through  all  his  rusty  joints  so  long  unaccustomed 
to  movement  He  kept  up,  sitting  erect,  but  he  uttered 
a  groan  of  impatience  as  he  did  so.  "Fm  not  my  own 
master,"  he  said — "a  woman's  enough  to  daunton  me 
that  once  never  knew  what  difficulty  was.  Stop  your 
infernal  dusting  and  cleaning,  and  listen  to  me.  Where's 
that  lass  in  London  living  now?  Or  is  she  aye  there? 
Or  has  she  taken  up  with  some  man  to  waste  her  silier 
like  the  rest  of  her  kind?" 

"Sir,  are  ye  meaning  your  daughter  Kirsteen?"  said 
Marg'ret,  with  dignity. 

"Who  should  I  be  meaning?  Ye  can  write  her  a 
letter  and  send  it  by  the  post.  Teil  her  there's  need 
of  her.  Her  father's  wanting  her,  and  at  once.  Do 
ye  hear?  There's  no  time  to  trouble  about  a  frank. 
Just  send  it  by  the  post." 

"If  ye  were  not  in  such  an  awfu'  hurry,"  said 
Margaret,  "there  might  maybe  be  an  occasion." 

"I  can  wait  for  none  of  your  occasions — there's 
little  feeling  in  her  if  she  cannot  pay  for  one  letter — 
from  her  father.  Teil  her  I'm  wanting  her,  and  just  as 
fast  as  horses'  legs  can  carry  her,  she's  to  come." 

"Maister,"  cried  Margaret  with  great  seriousness 
drawing  close  to  the  bed,  "if  ye're  feeling  the  end  sa 
near  and  wanting  your  bairns  about  ye,  will  I  no  send 
for  the  minister?    It's  right  he  should  be  here." 

Drumcarro  sat  taller  and  taller  in  his  bed,  and  let 
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forth  a  string  of  epithets  enough  to  make  a  woman's 
blood  run  cold.     "Ye  old  bletherin'  doited  witch!'*  he 

Said,  "ye  old "    His  eloquence  had  not  failed  him, 

and  Marg'ret,  though  a  brave  woman,  who  had  taken 
these  objurgations  composedly  enough  on  previous 
occasions,  was  altogether  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent 
of  fiery  words,  and  the  red  ferocious  light  in  the  eyes 
of  the  skeleton  form  in  the  bed.  She  put  up  her  hands 
to  her  ears  and  fled.  "I'll  do  your  will — Hl  do  your 
will,"  she  cried.  A  letter  was  not  a  very  easy  piece  of 
work  to  Marg'ret,  but  so  great  was  the  impression  made 
upon  her  mind  that  she  fulßlled  the  Laird's  commission 
at  once.  She  wrote  as  foUows  in  the  perturbation  of 
her  mind— 

"Your  fader  has  either  taken  leave  of  his  senses, 
or  he's  fey,  or  thinks  his  later  end  is  nigh.  But  any 
way  Tm  bid  to  summons  you,  Kirsteen,  just  this  mo- 
ment  without  delay.  I*m  to  teil  ye  there's  need  of 
you — that  your  fader's  wanting  ye.  Ye  will  just 
exerceese  your  own  judgment,  for  he's  in  his  ordinär' 
neither  better  nor  warse.  But  he's  took  a  passion  of 
wanting  ye  and  will  not  bide  for  an  occasion  nor  a 
private  hand  as  may  be  whiles  heard  of — nor  yet  a 
frank  that  could  be  got  with  a  little  trouble.  So  ye 
will  have  this  letter  to  pay  for,  and  ye'll  come  no  doubt 
if  ye  think  it's  reasonable,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  do 
for  my  part. 

"P.S.    The  Carmichaels  of  Rosscraig  are  just  ruined 
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with  feasting  and  wasting,  and  their  place  is  to  be  sold 
and  everything  roupit — a  sair  downcome  for  their  name." 

Kirsteen  obeyed  this  letter  with  a  speed  beyond 
anything  which  was  thought  possible  in  the  north.  She 
drove  to  the  door,  no  longer  finding  it  necessary  to 
conceal  her  coming.  Marg'ret's  postscript,  written  from 
the  mere  instinct  of  telUng  what  news  there  was  to  teil, 
had  already  thrown  some  light  to  her  upon  this  hasty 
summons.  Drumcarro  lay  propped  up  by  pillows  wait- 
ing  for  her,  with  something  of  the  old  deep  red  upon 
his  worn  face.  He  was  wonderfully  changed,  but  the 
red  light  in  his  eyes  and  the  passion  which  had  always 
blazed  or  smouldered  in  the  man,  ready  to  burst  out 
at  any  touch,  even  when  covered  with  the  inevitable 
repressions  of  modern  life,  was  more  apparent  than 
ever.  His  greetings  were  few.  "Eh,  so  that's  you?" 
he  Said.     "YeVe  come  fast." 

"I  was  told  that  you  wanted  me,  father." 

"And  maybe  thought  I  was  dying  and  there  was 
no  time  to  lose."  He  noticed  that  Kirsteen  held  in  her 
hand  a  newspaper,  at  which  he  glanced  with  something 
like  contempt.  A  London  newspaper  was  no  small 
prize  to  people  so  far  off  from  all  sources  of  informa- 
tion.  But  such  things  were  at  present  contemptible  to 
Drumcarro  in  presence  of  the  overwhelming  pre-occupa- 
tion  in  his  own  mind. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "yeVe  brought  a  paper  to  the  old 
man;  but  I  have  other  things  in  my  head.     When  ye 
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were  here  before  ye  made  an  offer.  It  was  none  of 
my  seeking.  It  was  little  likely  I  should  think  of  a 
lass  like  you  having  silier  at  her  command — which  is 
just  another  sign  that  everything  in  this  country  is 
turned  upside  down." 

Kirsteen  made  no  reply,  but  waited  for  the  further 
revelation  of  bis  news. 

"Well,"  he  Said  with  a  slight  appearance  of  em- 
barrassment  and  a  wave  of  his  band,  "here's  just  an 
opportunity.  I  have  not  the  means  of  my  own  seif.  I 
would  just  have  to  sit  and  grin  in  this  corner  where  a 
severe  Providence  has  thrown  me  and  see  it  go — to  an- 
other of  those  damned  Campbells,  little  doubt  of  that." 

"What  is  it?"  she  said.  Kirsteen  had  lifted  her 
head  too,  like  a  horse  scenting  the  battle  from  afar. 
She  had  not  her  father's  hatred  of  his  hereditary  foes, 
but  there  was  a  fine  strain  of  tradition  in  Kirsteen's 
veins. 

"Ifs  just  Rosscraig — our  own  land,  that's  been  in 
the  Douglas  name  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  out  of  it 
since  the  attainder.  I  would  be  ready  to  depart  in 
peace  if  I  had  it  back." 

Kirsteen*s  eyes  flashed  in  response.  "If  it's  pos- 
sible — but  they  will  want  a  great  sum  for  Rosscraig." 

"Possible!"  he  cried  with  furious  impatience.  "How 
dare  ye  beguile  me  with  your  offer,  if  it's  only  to  think 
of  whafs  possible?  I  can  do  that  mysel*.  Does  one 
of  your  name  condescend  to  a  dirty  trade,  and  serve 
women  that  are   not  fit  to  tie  a  Douglas's  shoe,  and 
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then  come  to  me  and  talk  of  what's  possible?  If  that's 
all,  give  up  your  mantua-making  and  your  trading  that's 
a  disgrace  to  your  family,  and  come  back  and  look 
after  the  house  which  will  set  you  better.  Possible!" 
he  cried,  the  üre  fiying  from  his  eyes  and  the  foam 
from  his  mouth.  "For  what  do  you  demean  yourself — 
and  me  to  permit  it — if  it's  no  possible?"  He  came 
to  the  end  on  a  high  note,  with  the  sharpness  of  in- 
dignant  passion  in  his  voice. 

Kirsteen  had  foUowed  every  word  with  a  kindling 
countenance,  with  responsive  flame  in  her  eyes.  "Yc 
speak  justly,"  she  said,  with  a  little  heaving  of  her 
breast  "For  them  to  whom  it's  natural  a  little  may 
sufHce.  But  I  that  do  it  against  nature  am  bound  to 
a  different  end."  She  paused  a  little,  thinking;  then 
raised  her  head.     ''It  shall  be  possible/'  she  said. 

He  held  out  his  thin  and  trembling  fingers,  which 
were  like  eagle's  claws. 

"Your  hand  upon  it,"  he  cried.  The  hot  clutch 
made  Kirsteen  Start  and  shiver.  He  dropped  her  hand 
with  an  excited  laugh.  "That's  the  first  bargain,"  he 
said,  "was  ever  made  between  father  and  child  to  the 
father's  advantage — at  least,  in  this  house.  And  a 
lass, — and  all  my  fine  lads  that  I  sent  out  for  honour 
and  for  gain!"  He  leant  back  on  his  pillows  with 
feeble  sobs  of  sound,  the  penalty  of  his  excitement. 
"Not  for  me,"  he  said,  "not  for  me,  though  I  would 
be  the  first — but  for  the  auld  name,  that  was  once  so 
great" 
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Kirsteen  unfolded  the  paper  tremulously,  with  tears 
lingering  on  her  eyelashes.  ''Father,  if  ye  will  look 
hcre " 

"Go  away  with  your  news  and  your  follies,"  he  said 
roughly.  "You  think  much  of  your  London  town  and 
your  great  world,  as  ye  call  it,  but  I  think  more  of  my 
forbears'  name  and  the  lands  they  had,  and  to  bring 
to  confusion  a  false  race.  Kirsteen,"  he  put  out  his 
hand  again,  and  drew  her  close  to  the  bedside,  clutdiing 
her  arm.  "Fll  teil  you  a  thing  I've  told  nobody.  It 
was  me  that  did  it.  I  just  took  and  threw  him  down 
the  linn.  Me  an  old  man,  him  a  young  one,  and  as 
false  as  hell.  He  was  like  the  serpent  at  that  bairn's 
lug;  and  I  just  took  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  My 
hand's  never  got  the  better  of  it,"  he  added,  thrusting 
her  away  suddenly,  and  looking  at  his  right  hand, 
blowing  upon  it  as  if  to  remove  the  stiffness  of  the 
strain. 

"Father!"  Kirsteen  cried,  with  subdued  horror. 
«What  was  it  you  did?" 

He  chuckled  with  sounds  of  laughter  that  seemed 
to  dislocate  his  throat.  "I  took  him  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck — I  never  thought  I  could  have  had  the 
strength.  It  was  just  pawsion.  The  Douglases  have 
that  in  them;  they're  wild  when  they're  roused.  I  took 
him — by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  He  never  made  a 
struggle.  I  know  nothing  more  about  it,  if  he  was  living 
or  dead." 
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"Ye  killed  him!"  cried  Kirsteen  with  horror.  "Ohj 
it's  no  possible!" 

"There  ye  are  with  your  possibles  again.  It's  just 
very  possible  when  a  man's  blood's  up.  He's  not  the 
first,"  he  Said,  in  a  low  tone,  tuming  his  face  to  the 
wall.  He  lay  muttering  there  for  some  tirae  words  of 
which  Kirsteen  could  only  hear,  "the  scruff  of  the 
neck,"  "no  struggle,"  "it's  hurt  my  hand,  though,"  tili 
in  the  recoil  from  his  excitement  Drumcarro  feil  fast 
asleep  and  remembered  no  more. 

He  had,  however,  it  appeared,  to  pay  for  this 
excitement  and  the  tremendous  tension  in  which  he 
had  been  held  from  the  time  he  summoned  Kirsteen  to 
the  moment  of  her  arrival.  His  frame,  already  so 
weakened,  had  not  been  able  to  bear  it.  He  was 
seized  during  the  night  by  a  paralytic  ättack,  from 
which  h6  never  rallied,  though  he  lived  for  a  week  or 
more  as  in  a  living  tomb.  All  that  had  been  so  im- 
portant  to  Drumcarro  died  off  from  him,  and  left  him 
struggling  in  that  dumb  insensibility,  living  yet  dead. 
Kirsteen  was  never  able  to  let  him  know  thät,  herseif 
as  eager  for  the  elevation  of  the  family  as  he  could  be, 
she  had  at  once  opened  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  Rosscraig,  though  on  terms  that  would  cripple  her 
for  years.  Sometimes  his  eyes  would  glare  upon  her 
wildly  out  of  the  half  dead  face  asking  questions  to 
which  his  deadened  senses  could  understand  no  answer. 
She  at  last  withdrew  from  the  room  altogether,  Unding 
that  he  was  more  calm  in  her  absence.     And  all  the 
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time  there  lay  on  the  table  beside  bis  bed,  rejected 
first  in  bis  exdtement,  all-impotent  to  reach  him  now, 
the  copy  of  the  Gazette  brought  by  Kirsteen  from  Lon- 
don, in  which  appeared  the  announcement  that  Colonel 
Alexander  Douglas,  of  the  looth  Native  Regiment,  for 
distinguished  valour  and  long  Services,  had  received 
the  honours  of  a  K.C.B.  Had  it  come  but  a  day  sooner, 
the  exultation  of  Drumcarro  might  have  kiUed  him 
(which  would  have  been  so  good  a  thing),  but  at  least 
would  have  given  him  such  sensations  of  glory  and 
gratified  pride  as  would  have  crowned  bis  life.  But 
he  never  had  this  supremfe  delight. 

When  Sir  Alexander  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  came  home, 
he  found  his  patrimony  largely  increased,  but  both 
father  and  mother  and  all  his  belongings  swept  away. 
The  one  whom  he  found  it  hardest  to  approve  was 
Kirsteen.  Anne  with  her  well-to-do  doctor  had  nothing 
now  to  forgive.  that  her  brother  could  see;  Mary  had 
fulfilled  every  duty  of  woman.  Young  Jeanie  with  her 
young  soldier  had  all  the  prestige  of  beauty  and  youth, 
and  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  a  rising  man  and 
sure  of  promotion  to  make  her  acceptable  to  her  family. 
But  a  London  mantua-maker,  "sewing,"  so  he  put  it  to 
himself,  "for  her  bread!"  It  startled  him  a  little  to 
find  that  he  owed  Rosscraig  to  that  mantua-maker,  but 
he  never  got  over  the  shock  of  hearing  what  and  where 
she  was.  "Any  sort  of  a  man,  if  he  had  been  a 
chimney-sweep,  would  have  been  better,"  Sir  Alexander 
said.     And  Kirsteen  was  a  rare  and  not  very  welcome 
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visitor  in  the  house  she  had  redeemed.  They  all  de- 
plored  the  miserable  way  of  life  she  had  chosen,  and 
that  she  had  no  man.  For  the  credit  of  human  nature, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  young  Gordons,  succoured  and 
established  by  Kirsteen's  bounty,  were  on  her  side,  and 
stood  by  her  loyally;  but  even  Jeanie  wavered  in  her 
convictions  in  respect  to  the  mantua-making.  She  too 
would  have  been  thankful  to  drown  the  recoUection  of 
the  establishment  in  Chapel  Street  in  the  name  of  a 
man.  "If  she  had  but  a  good  man  of  her  ownl"  But 
Major  Gordon,  soon  Colonel  and  eventuäUy  General,  as 
fortunate  a  man  as  in  piping  times  of  peace  a  soldier 
could  hope  to  be,  put  down  this  Suggestion  with  a 
vehemence  which  nobody  could  understand.  He  was 
the  only  one  to  whom  ELirsteen's  secret  had  ever  been 
revealed. 

In  the  times  which  are  not  ancient  history,  which 
some  of  US  still  xremember,  which  were  our  high  days 
of  youth,  as  far  down  as  in  the  fifties  of  this  present 
Century,  there  lived  in  one  of  the  most  imposing  houses 
in  one  of  the  princeliest  Squares  of  Edinburgh,  a  lady, 
who  was  an  old  lady,  yet  still  as  may  be  said  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Her  eye  was  not  dim  nor  her  natural 
force  abated;  her  beautiful  head  of  hair  was  still  red, 
her  eyes  still  füll  of  fire.  She  drove  the  finest  horses 
in  the  town,  and  gave  dinners  in  which  judges  delighted 
and  where  the  best  talkers  were  glad  to  come.  Her 
hospitality  was  almost  boundless,  her  large  house  run- 
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ning  over  with  hordes  of  nephews  and  nieces,  her  ad- 
vice,  which  meant  her  help,  continually  demanded  from 
one  side  or  other  of  a  large  and  widely  extended 
family.  No  one  could  be  more  cheerful,  more  füll  of 
interest  in  all  that  went  on.  Her  ügure  had  expanded 
a  little  like  her  fortune,  but  she  was  the  best  dressed 
woman  in  Edinburgh,  always  dothed  in  rieh  dark- 
coloured  silks  and  satins,  with  lace  which  a  queen 
might  have  envied.  Upon  the  table  by  her  bed-head 
there  stood  a  silver  casket,  without  which  she  never 
moved;  but  the  story  of  which  the  records  were  there 
enshrined,  sometimes  appeared  to  this  lady  Uke  a 
beautiful  dream  of  the  past,  of  which  she  was  not 
always  sure  that  it  had  ever  been. 

She  was  of  the  Drumcarro  family  in  Argyllshire, 
who  it  is  well  known  are  the  eider  branch  of  all;  and 
she  was  well  known  not  only  as  the  stand-by  of  her 
family,  but  as  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  struggling 
everywhere.  It  was  a  common  question  in  many  drcles 
where  she  was  known  as  to  how  it  was  that  she  had 
never  gotten  a  man — a  question  more  than  usually 
mysterious,  seeing  how  well  off  she  was,  and  that  she 
must  have  been  very  good-looking  in  her  time.  She 
was  Miss  Douglas  of  Moray  Place,  sister  to  a  number 
of  distinguished  Indian  officers,  and  to  one  book-worm 
and  antiquary  well  known  to  a  certain  class  of  learned 
readers,  but  whom  Edinburgh  lightly  jeered  at  as  blind 
Jimmy  Douglas  or  the  Moudiewart — not  that  he  was 
blind  indeed  but  only  abstracted  in   much   leaming. 
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Miss  Douglas  was  the  eider  sister  also  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Gordon  whose  husband  was  in  command  at  Edin- 
burgh Castie.  There  was  no  one  better  thought  of. 
And  so  far  as  anybody  ever  knew,  most  people  had 
entirely  forgotten  that  in  past  times,  not  to  disgrace 
her  family,  her  name  had  appeared  on  a  neat  plate  in 
conjunction  with  the  name  of  Miss  Jean  Brown,  Court 
Dressmaker  and  Mantua-Maker,  as 

Miss  Kirsteen. 


THE  END. 
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